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MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CANADA 


Welcome to Job Futures 2000, a guide to the jobs of tomorrow for students, parents, job seekers, 
teachers, career and education counselors. 


Deciding on a career path has never been easy. It has always involved difficult choices. 
Preferences and aptitudes must be matched with education and training choices. As we move 
into the new millenium, we also want to keep the future job market in mind. 


The Government of Canada is strongly committed to providing young Canadians with quality 
career information, to supporting all Canadians in their career and education choices, and to 
offering the best labour market information through such endeavours as Job Futures. 


Available in print and Internet formats, Job Futures 2000 profiles current and future labour 
market conditions in Canada by occupation and field of study. New labour market information 
has been added to assist education and training choices. Job Futures 2000 1s also more 
accessible and user-friendly. State-of-the-art, dynamic web technology allows users of the web 
version to customize requests for information. 


I believe you will find Job Futures 2000 to be an indispensable resource in helping you make 


informed choices. 
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Labour Market Information 
(LMI): An Essential Source of 
Information 


The nature and structure of the labour market have 
changed considerably over the past decade, primarily due 
to the globalization of the exchange of goods and 
services and the development of a more knowledge- 
based and technology-oriented economy. The result is 
that today’s labour market is more turbulent, undergoing 
rapid and continuous change. 


In addition, the standard “school-work-retirement” profile 
that characterized the labour market for decades is 
changing. Increasingly in today’s economy, people hold 
many jobs during their working life and may pursue 
several different careers. An individual's working life may 
also be interrupted by non-work episodes for economic, 
professional or family-related reasons. 


Decisions about careers, and the related education or 
training requirements, are among the most difficult that an 
individual must make. The implications of decisions made 
today are far reaching, in terms of an individual's social 
and economic well-being. 


In this context, it is important that Canadians have reliable 
LMI in order to make well-informed career and 
educational choices, not only at the beginning, but 
throughout their working lives. 


Job Futures and Career Planning 


The Job Futures 2000! suite is designed to provide 
Canadians with information on current and future labour 
market conditions in order to make, or advise others in 
making, effective and informed career and education 
choices. 


Being aware of current or future labour market conditions 
is a useful and necessary exercise, which may be 
required at various intervals throughout a persons life. 
Using timely and reliable LMI is a key step to improving 
the efficiency of the decision-making process, and in 
helping to ensure positive labour market outcomes. It is 
important to realize that the labour market is constantly 
changing and that keeping abreast of these changes from 
a wide array of sources is critical to ensure that 
Canadians have the right set of skills and knowledge 
required to compete effectively in the labour market. 


The Job Futures 2000 suite includes World of Work: 
Overview and Trends; Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation; 
Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study; and the Companion. 


Part 1 contains detailed information about current and 
future Canadian labour market conditions broken down 
into 211 occupational profiles. Part 2 profiles the work 
experiences of recent post-secondary graduates and 
reviews the current and future labour market conditions 
for 155 fields of study. The Companion is a step-by-step 
guide illustrating how the various parts of Job Futures 
can be used to answer typical career-related questions. 


World of Work: Overviews 
and Trends 


World of Work: Overviews and Trends provides 
information to help answer a number of key questions 
that anyone undertaking career or education planning is, 
or should be, asking: 


- What are the general trends in the labour market 
that | should consider when making decisions 
now or within the next few years? 


- Are there certain industries that are doing better 
than others? 


- Are there new or evolving occupations out there 
that | should look into? 


- What impacts will the career or education 
choices | make influence my experiences in the 
working world, in the near term and over time? 


- Once I've assessed my interests, aptitudes, 
skills and abilities, what labour market factors 
should | consider to ensure I’m making an 
informed choice? 


- Are labour market conditions the same 
everywhere, or should | compare conditions at the 
national, provincial and even local levels? 


World of Work complements the Job Futures 2000 suite 
by setting the stage for the more detailed information 
provided in Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation, and Part 2: 
Outlooks by Field of Study. 


To help address the questions listed above, Chapter 1, 
Overview of Labour Market Trends presents a 
summary of the ‘big picture’ by looking at aggregate 
labour market trends in the Canadian economy, by 
industry, broad occupational group, broad field of study 
and level of education. 


| Readers are encouraged to review the section “Job Futures, LMI and Career 
Planning” in Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation or Part 2: Outlooks by Field of 
Study for more detail on how LMI and Job Futures 2000 fit into the career- 
planning process. 


Vii 
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An area of interest to many people looking for information 
about the world of work is Emerging Sectors or 
Occupations (Chapter 2), which can include new 
occupations as well as changes to more traditional 
occupations. Although new occupations cannot be 
quantified to the same extent as traditional ones, they are 
important to consider for those trying to keep as many 
options open as possible. 


Chapter 3, Key Factors to Consider, includes analysis 
illustrating how decisions made today can impact labour 
market performance over time. For example, the research 
presented indicates that labour market outcomes, such as 
rates of return to investing in post-secondary education, or 
rates of unemployment, flexibility, and opportunities, are 
generally better with more education. In other words, in 
terms of the factors mentioned, having a high school 
diploma is better than having no diploma, and having post- 
secondary courses, certificates, diplomas or degrees 
improves one’s labour market outcomes relative to a high 
school diploma. The research also shows, however, that 
these general results can vary significantly depending on 
the individual, occupation, field of study, region, and over 
time. 


Nation-wide trends have an impact on occupations at all 
levels: national, provincial and local. However, general 
trends seen at the national level can differ or have different 
impacts at the provincial level. In Chapter 4, Across 
Canada, we present sample lists of occupations at the 
provincial level to illustrate the similarities and differences 
that can occur. 


A summary of the outlooks found in Parts 7 and 2 of Job 
Futures is provided in Chapter 5, Overview of Job 
Futures Outlooks. It includes an overview of current 
and future outlooks aggregated by skill type and skill level 
related to the detailed occupational outlooks found in Part 7, 
and an overview of outlooks aggregated by level of 
education and broad field of study related to the detailed 
field of study profiles found in Part 2. 


The intent of the various sections in World of Work is not to 
state whether a specific career or educational path is the 
best choice for an individual, but to provide information for 
iob seekers and career planners to use, in addition to other 
information, when making these critical decisions. 
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Overview of Labour 
Market Trends 


Introduction 


This chapter is designed to highlight the impact of changes caused 
by increased economic activity and/or attrition (retirements, death) 
on the Canadian labour market from various perspectives — by 
aggregate industrial and occupational groups, as well as by 
aggregate education and skill levels. Additional details for each of 
these categories are available to the reader in Chapter 5, “Overview 
of Job Futures Outlooks”. 


All projections presented in this chapter, as Is true throughout the 
Job Futures 2000 suite, cover the period from 1999 to 2004! . 


Overview of Industrial Labour 
Market Trends 


Job opportunities, or new job openings, have two sources: 


* The first source is new job creation, resulting from changing 
economic activity. A current example of this is the increase in 
market activity due to the recent globalization of the exchange of 
goods and services and the development of a more knowledge- 
and technology-based economy. The result has been dynamic 
changes in the nature and composition of job growth in the 
Canadian labour market. 


¢ The second source of job opportunities is attrition, which are job 
openings that result from workers leaving jobs due to retirement or 
death. 


When analyzing the labour market, it is important to examine 
both of these sources of job opportunities to develop a better 
picture of where the jobs are currently, and where they will be 
in the future. 


i) Job Openings Due to Increased Economic Activity 


Economic growth is expected to account for 40% of new job 
openings over the next five years. 


About 80% of these new job openings are expected to be in the 
service sector of the economy, primarily in the business 
services, health, accommodation and food services, and 
personal services industries. 


e Growth in the business services industry is largely due to 
increased demand for computer professionals and 
consultants. This trend reflects: i) increased demand due to 
economic growth and ii) changes in the behaviour of 


Graph1.1 — Growth in New Job Creation by Industry (1999-2004) 
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Source: “Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS) 1999 Macroeconomic Reference Scenario”, T-99-1E, Applied Research Branch, HRDC. 


| At the time of production the latest year of actual data available for most indicators was 1998. 


organizations that have shifted from internal production 
activities to external production activities. For example, 
instead of directly employing a computer professional, a 
company will “contract out” for the professional on an as- 
needed basis. This trend also holds true for other 
consulting professionals such as engineers and lawyers. 


The health sector is expected to rebound from the 
restructuring of the mid-1990's which, in conjunction with 
the increasing demands of an aging population, will result 
in an above-average rate of new job creation. However, 
some institutional restructuring is expected to continue, 
resulting in stronger growth in private practices and 
medical labs than in hospitals. This trend is expected to 
have a positive influence on a broad range of health care 
occupations. 


The outlook for strong employment growth in the 
accommodation and food services industry results from 
changing consumer preferences (partly due to the aging 
of the population), rising personal disposable income, and 
a relatively weak Canadian dollar that stimulates tourism. 


The rate of new job creation in the personal services 
industry is expected to be twice that of the economy-wide 
average for all industries. This strong growth is the result 
of an aging population, continued economic growth, and 
the increasing number of two-income families—all factors 
which drive the occupational outlook for personal service 
occupations such as childcare worker and home support 
worker. 


Although growth in the public administration sector is 
likely to resume, it is expected to remain below earlier 
peaks. Growth is expected to be lowest in the federal 
government and highest in local governments whose 
employees will be more involved in the delivery of 
programs and services to an aging population. 


Employment growth in the education sector is expected to 
rebound slightly following the restructuring which 
occurred in several provinces in the mid to late 1990's. 
However, the rate of growth will be less than average due 
to the age structure of the population, I.e. fewer young 
people than in previous decades. 


The communication sector overall is expected to shed 
workers over the projection period, with anticipated 
losses in the radio and television industry exceeding gains 
in the telecommunication carriers industry: 


- Employment loss in the radio and television industry is 
generally due to rationalization—for example, the use of 
pre-recorded programs done in one location and then 
sold to a multitude of stations. 


- Employment strength in the telecommunication carriers 
industry is tied to the adoption of new technology and 
the most efficient means of making this service 
attractive and available to clients. 


The remainder (20%) of new job creation will be in the goods 
sector of the economy, mainly in the construction and 
manufacturing industries. 


e The construction industry is expected to continue its 
recent strong employment growth due to the cyclical 
strength of the Canadian economy. Job opportunities are 
expected to increase due to residential and commercial 
construction and the replacement of an aging 
infrastructure (e.g. bridges and roads). 


e Although the manufacturing sector as a whole is expected 
to grow slightly slower than average, there will be some 
pockets of strong growth in areas such as the rubber, 
plastics, paper products, printing and publishing and 
machining industries. 


- Prospects in the rubber and plastics industry are tied to 
growth in the automotive and parts industry. 


- Strong growth in the machining industry is tied to an 
increase in machinery and equipment investment and 
strong growth in the construction industry. 


- Employment growth in the printing and publishing 
industry is primarily a result of an aging population with 
more leisure time for reading, and growth in the 
emerging multimedia industry. 


¢ Employment growth in the agriculture and mining sectors 
is expected to be weak due to increases in mechanization, 
relatively weak world commodity prices, and new labour- 
saving processes. 


However, the forestry and fishing industries, which are part 
of the goods sector of the economy, are expected to shed 
workers over the next five years. 


¢ Employment loss in the forestry and fishing industries 
over the 1999-2004 period are expected to follow primarily 
from supply constraints, relatively weak world commodity 
prices, increased mechanization, and resource depletion. 
This trend has negative implications for employment 
Opportunities in the primary occupations, with the 
exception of highly-skilled, highly-specialized jobs. 


ii) Job Openings Due to Attrition (retirement, death) 


An estimated 60% of new job openings will be due to normal 
attrition from the workforce. 


Retirements are largely dependent upon the existing age 
structure of an industry and future and past retirement 
patterns. Retirements and deaths play a larger role in 
determining the number of job openings in some industries 
than others. This varying structure is presented in Table 1.1. 


Table 1.1 — Profile of the Workforce by Industry 
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1986 1996 1986 1996 1993-97 
All Industries 26.9% 30.9% 36.7 38.2 61.6 


Primary Industries 
Agriculture 43.3% 44.7% 42.0 42.9 67.1 


Other Primary 25.0% 30.8% 36.5 387 63.7 


Secondary Industries 


Manufacturing 27.9% 30.6% 37.2 38.7 62.2 
Construction 28.2% 31.1% 36.9 38.7 64.7 
Utilities 29.2% 33.1% 38.2 40.2 57.8 


Tertiary Industries 


Retail Trade 23.7% 244% 34.0 34.6 64.2 
Wholesale Trade 25.5% 28.5% 36.3 38.0 63.3 
Finance, Insurance 

& Real Estate 25.1% 33.3% 36.9 40.0 62.1 
Health and Social 

Services 26.1% 341% 37.3 39.8 60.3 
Business Services 23.5% 29.9% 36.4 38.6 64.7 
Other Services 22.3% 23.4% 33.3 34.1 64.7 
Eel eperiaion 31.7% 36.3% 38.7 40.6 61.7 
and Storage 

Education 31.2% 43.0% 39.7 41.4 59.2 
Provincial Public 

Administration 27.5% 38.6% 38.1 41.3 58.3 
Federal Public 

Administration 24.0% 30.2% 36.3 38.9 58.2 
Local and Other 28.2% 33.0% 37.4 39.4 58.9 
Public Admin. 

Communications 24.5% 28.6% 36.9 38.7 58.3 


Source: Census 1986 and 1996, LFS, Statistics Canada, ‘Measuring the Age of 
Retirement’, Perspectives , Summer 1997, 75-001 XPE 


As can be seen in Table 1.1 the average age of workers in 
every industry, as well as the percentage of workers 45 years 
of age and older, has increased over the 1986 to 1996 period. 
Some industries such as forestry, fishing, communications, 
health, education, finance and public administration, have 
aged and are expected to continue to age at a faster rate 
than the other industries. 


Retirements are expected to play a relatively larger role in 
the new job openings in the education, finance, and public 
administration industries. 


e While the education industry is expected to have a 
below-average rate of new job creation, it is expected to 
have strong growth in job openings due to retirements. 
This is the result of several factors: i) the average age of 
workers in this industry, as seen in Table 1.1, is above 
average; ii) the average age is increasing at a rate faster 
than the economy-wide average, because there are 
relatively more workers in the 45 years and older 
category in the education sector; and iii) the average age 
of retirement is below average. 


e The finance industry is also expected to have a 
below-average rate of new job creation. However, as 
Table 1.1 illustrates, the average age of the workforce 
in this industry is increasing about twice as fast as the 
economy-wide average, which is expected to result in 
job openings for new entrants. 


e Retirements are expected to be the major source of 
new job openings in the public administration industry, 
especially at the federal level. The average age of 
workers in this industry is not only increasing more 
rapidly than the economy-wide average, but the 
average age of retirement is considerably lower than is 
generally found in other industries. The combination of 
these two factors is expected to produce a strong 
demand for workers in public administration, despite a 
below-average rate of new job creation. 


¢ As mentioned above, the forestry, fishing and 
communication industries are expected to experience 
job losses over the 1999-2004 period. However, job 
openings are still expected in these industries as new 
workers will be needed to replace workers who leave 
due to retirement or death. 


Occupational Labour Market 
Trends 


Job Futures uses the National Occupational Classification 
(NOC) as its classification structure. The occupations are 
grouped into skill levels and skill types. These categories are 
used to present the occupational labour market conditions 
presented in Table 1.2. 


With regard to skill levels, occupations are grouped 
according to the minimum amount of education and training 
generally required to enter the occupation. The groupings are 
represented in the co/umns of Table 1.2 on the next page: 


¢ M — management occupations; 
¢ A— professional occupations (university degree/diploma); 


¢ B — technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations 
(community college or trade vocational diploma/ 
certificate); 

¢ C — intermediate occupations (high school graduation); and 


¢ D —labouring and elemental occupations (less than high school 
graduation). 


Occupations are also grouped according to skill types, i.e. 
reflecting the major type of work performed. These groupings 
roughly correspond to groupings of similar industries. These skill 
types, while approximating the industry structure presented in 
the previous section, may contain a blend of several industries. 
The skill types are represented in the rows of Table 1.2. For 
example, the trade and transportation skill type is a blend of 
construction, manufacturing and transportation industries. 


Table 1.2 demonstrates that, in general, labour market 
conditions currently and in 2004 are rated as: 


¢ Good for university graduates working in business, natural 
and applied sciences and health. 


¢ Fair in the trades and transportation skill type with good 
ratings for managers. 


e Fair for those with a college or trade/vocational diploma. 


e Fair for university graduates working in social sciences, arts, 
culture or recreation. 


¢ Fair for those with a high school diploma except for those 
looking for jobs in sales, service or the primary industry 
where the outlook is rated as /imited. 


¢ Limited for those with less than high school graduation. 


i) Overview of Occupational Labour Market 
Trends by Skill Level 


Job opportunities in occupations requiring less than high 
school completion are becoming fewer, while occupations 
requiring post-secondary training are growing significantly 
and will provide more job opportunities. 


This trend is illustrated in Graph 1.2 which compares the 
share of new job creation for the workforce in 1998 across 
the five aggregate skill levels with the share of new job 
creation expected over the period from 1999 to 2004. 


Table 1.2 — Summary Table of Occupational Labour Market Conditions — Current and 2004 
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Source: “Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS) 1999 Macroeconomic Reference Scenario”, T-99-1E, Applied Research Branch, HRDC. 


See definitions of “Good”, “Fair” and “Limited” in the “Glossary of Terms”. 


Graph 1.2 — Share of New Job Creation by Skill Level (1999-2004) 
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Source: 1998 Labour Force Survey and the COPS Demand Model (1999). 


One can see that the share of new job creation is higher for 
those occupations requiring post-secondary education over 
the next few years relative to 1998, while it is lower for those 
requiring high school or less than high school. This is a result 
of differences in the projected rates of growth in new job 
creation. While the rate of new job creation in the Canadian 
economy is expected to average 1.7% per year over the 1999- 
2004 period, occupations generally requiring post-secondary 
training are expected to grow at above-average rates (2%), 
while those requiring high school or less are expected to 
grow at below-average rates (1.2% and 0.9% respectively). 


Some of the specific growth areas by skill level over the 
1999-2004 period are: 


¢ Occupations generally requiring a university degree are 
expected to provide a large number of job opportunities 
(23.4% of all new jobs). Strong employment areas include: 


- Natural and applied sciences, e.g. engineer and 
systems analyst. 


- Business, finance and administration, e.g. accountant, 
human resources specialist, and business service 
professional. 


- Social sciences, e.g. lawyer, teacher, researcher and 
consultant. 


¢ The largest proportion (31.8%) of new job creation is 
expected in occupations that generally require a community 
college or trade diploma/certificate. 


- The majority of these job opportunities are in the 
trades and transport area, primarily the result of 
the strong growth in the construction industry and 
the transportation industry, especially trucking. 


- The sales and service area is also expected to account 
for a large proportion of job opportunities, primarily 
because the sales and services sector employs the 
largest group of workers in the Canadian workplace, 
i.e. 27% of total 1998 employment. 


J 1998 Percentage 
Share of Workers 


1999-2004 Expected 
Share of New Job Creation 


Less Than 
High School 


High 
School 


- Other occupations that will benefit from job growth are 
real estate agent, technical sales specialist (wholesale 
sales), firefighter, and police officer as well as technical 
occupations in personal services. 


¢ Occupations generally requiring high school completion are 
expected to provide about 22% of all new jobs. Strong areas 
of employment growth include: 


- Business, finance and administration i.e. administration 
clerks. 


- Trades, transport and equipment operators i.e. heavy 
equipment operators. 


- Manufacturing and processing i.e. machine tool 
operators. 


¢ The fewest job opportunities (5.8% of all new job openings) 
are expected to be in occupations generally requiring less 
than high school graduation. The major source of job 
opportunities for this skill level are in the sales and service 
skill type which includes such occupations as cashier, 
cleaner, and food counter attendant. 


ii) Overview of Labour Market Trends by Level of 
Post-secondary Education 


Slightly over 70% of the new jobs created are expected to be in 
occupations requiring at least some post-secondary training. 
Generally speaking, the more education a person has the higher 
the probability of finding a job. 


Labour market conditions are expected to be good to fair for 
recent graduates from a post-secondary institution. For 
example, they are good for master’s graduates, and fair for 
graduates at the remaining post-secondary educational levels. 


Table 1.3 — Labour Market Conditions for Recent Post-Secondary Graduates — Current and 2004 
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Source: “Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS) 1999 Macroeconomic Reference Scenario”, T-99-1E, Applied Research Branch, HRDC. 


See definitions of “Good”, “Fair” and “Limited” in the “Glossary of Terms”. 


No broad fields of study at the university level are expected to ° 
experience /imited labour market conditions by 2004. The 

outlooks for university graduates from the business, 

engineering, physical sciences (e.g. computer science) and the 

medicine and health fields are expected to be good over the 

next five years. 


The favourable outlook for these university graduates reflects e 
the global trend towards knowledge-based national 
economies which require an “upskilling” of the workforce. The 
movement towards occupations or industries that generate 
ideas or provide expert advice has been, and is expected to 
continue to be, one of the main sources of changing 
employment patterns. To compete successfully in an ever- 
expanding global economy, organizations must have access 
to such professionals as accountants, engineers and systems 
analysts. 


¢ The employment outlook for business graduates over the 
next five years is expected to be good as more 
organizations require their analytical skills to compete in a 
global economy. 


Employment opportunities for engineering graduates are 
expected to be good. Engineers are considered to be core 
workers in a knowledge-based economy which is 
generally driven by science and technology activities. This 
favourable outlook also reflects growth in the constructior 
and business services industries. 


The outlook is very good for health graduates from 
medicine, dentistry, chiropractic, optometry and nursing. 
However, the outlook for graduates from rehabilitative 
medicine is expected to weaken as the supply of recent 
graduates exceeds the demand for these workers. 


The fastest growing occupations over the last 20 years, 
outside of the management group, have been systems 
analysts and computer programmers, although growth is 
expected to slow over the next five years. The demand for 
these occupations is growing rapidly across all industries, 
reflecting the widespread adoption of computer 
technologies. 


¢ The outlook for pure science graduates such as chemists, 
geologists, and physicists is expected to improve. The 
above-average rates of retirements in these occupations 
exceed below-average growth in new school leavers, i.e. 
people graduating from these fields of study. 


However, conditions will vary for graduates from other post- 
secondary institutions, such as colleges and trade schools. 


As Table 1.3 indicates, the outlook for community college 
graduates is generally expected to remain fair over the 
projection period. This reflects the balance between a /imited 
outlook for graduates from natural science and primary 
industry technologies, largely due to weaknesses in the 
primary industries where they normally look for work, and a 
good outlook for those looking for work in the medicine and 
health and computer science fields. The positive outlook for 
these latter two fields follows largely from the demands of an 
aging population, the infusion of new spending in the health 
sector, and the global trend towards a knowledge-based 
economy. 


e In other fields of study at the college level, labour market 
conditions are expected to: 


- Be limited for education/counselling graduates as 
above-average new job creation is exceeded by growth 
in the number of new graduates. 


- Deteriorate for retail sales graduates due to below- 
average growth in new job creation combined with 
above-average growth in the number of new school 
leavers and occupational re-entrants. 


- Deteriorate for electrical/electronic technology and 
instrumentation technology graduates—the result of 
average growth in new job creation being exceeded by 
above-average growth in new graduates. 


The outlook for trade/vocational graduates is expected to be 
fair during the projection period reflecting /imited labour 
market conditions for recent graduates from natural sciences, 
primary industry technologies and social services, and a 
good outlook for computer science graduates. Favourable 
labour market conditions for engineering technology 
graduates, especially construction technology graduates, 
helps to maintain the fa/r rating over the projection period. 


e In other fields of study at the trade level, labour market 
conditions are expected to: 


- Be /imited for business graduates. 


- Improve for civil engineering technology graduates due 
to above-average growth in new job creation brought on 
by a rebounding construction sector and an above- 
average rate of retirement. 


- Deteriorate for creative and design artists as above- 
average growth in new job creation is significantly 
exceeded by above-average growth in the number of 
recent graduates. 


- Deteriorate for retail sales graduates due to below- 
average growth in new job creation and well-above- 
average growth in the number of new school leavers 
and occupational re-entrants. 


iii) Overview of Labour Market Trends by Field of 
Study 


Labour market conditions are expected to be “good” for 
recent graduates from such broad fields of study as business, 
medicine and health, and physical sciences. 


e While university graduates in all areas of business 
generally have positive work prospects, those from the 
retail trade field of study at the trade/vocational and 
community college levels will find deteriorating job 
Opportunities resulting from weak growth in the retail 
trade sector, below-average levels of retirement, and 
above-average growth in new school leavers and 
occupational re-entrants. Similarly, job opportunities are 
expected to deteriorate for trade/vocational accounting 
graduates due to the growth in the number of new school 
leavers exceeding growth in new job creation. 


e Labour market conditions for graduates from the medicine 
and health broad field of study are generally expected to 
remain good at all levels of education except trade, but 
are expected to deteriorate for undergraduates with a 
degree/diploma in rehabilitation medicine, primarily 
because of increased levels of recent graduates and few 
occupational retirements. 


¢ No major field of study in the physical sciences is 
expected to experience deteriorating job opportunities 
between 1998 and 2004, due to high retirement rates and a 
steady flow of new graduates. Labour market conditions 
are expected to improve for undergraduate and master’s 
graduates in geology and physics. Labour market 
conditions for computer science graduates, regardless of 
level of study, are rated as good both currently and in 
2004. 


Alternatively, labour market conditions are expected to be 
“limited” for recent community college and trade/vocational 
graduates in natural sciences and primary technologies. 
Trade/vocational graduates in business and in social 
services are also expected to face “limited” labour market 
conditions. 


e The situation for natural science and primary technology 
graduates at both the trade/vocational and community 
college levels of study is the result of a weak primary 
industry sector and large increases in new graduates in 
recent years. 


¢ Conditions for community college education and counselling 
graduates are expected to deteriorate as a result of above- 
average growth in new job creation being exceeded by 
growth in the number of new school leavers. 


e The /imited outlook for trade/vocational graduates from 
business and from social services, Is primarily due to 
limited ratings for such major fields of study as cooking, 
service industry technologies and social services 
technologies. These weaknesses are due in large part to 
an anticipated large number of recent graduates seeking 
employment in these areas. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has highlighted the impact of changes in 
economic activity and attrition on the size and structure of the 
Canadian labour market from various perspectives — by 
industrial and occupational groups, as well as by education 
and skill levels. The movement towards jobs that generate 
ideas or provide expert advice, referred to as the ‘knowledge 
economy’, has been and is expected to continue to be one of 
the main sources of changing employment patterns. 


In summary: 


e Economic growth is expected to account for 40% of new 
job openings over the next five years, while natural 
attrition accounts for the other 60%. 


e About 80% of the new job openings related to economic 
growth are expected to be in the service sector of the 
economy, primarily in the business services, health, 
accommodation and food services, and personal services 
industries. The remainder (20%) are expected to be in the 
goods-producing sector, mainly in the construction and 
manufacturing industries. 


¢ Over 70% of the new jobs created are expected to be in 
occupations requiring at least some post-secondary 
training. Occupations requiring less than high school 
completion are becoming fewer, while occupations 
requiring post-secondary training are growing 
significantly and will provide more job opportunities. 


e Labour market conditions vary across occupations, by 
field of study, and across the different post-secondary 
levels of education examined i.e. university, college and 
trade. 
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Emerging Sectors and 
Occupations: New Work 
Opportunities 


Introduction 


Some sectors are still in their infancy while those undergoing 
change are in a state of flux. Finding reliable, detailed quantitative 
information about emerging occupations in these sectors remains 
difficult, if not impossible. Readers of Part 7 of Job Futures, entitled 
Outlooks by Occupation, will find information on current and future 
labour market conditions for more established occupations. 


This section of World of Work: Overviews and Trends is designed 
to alert readers to the existence of emerging sectors and 
occupations that are providing Canadians with different labour 
market opportunities than in the past—opportunities that they 
need to take into account when making decisions on educational 
paths and choosing a career. The examples presented in this 
chapter are for illustrative purposes and are not intended to 
represent an exhaustive list of opportunities in emerging sectors 
or occupations in the Canadian labour market. 


What are “emerging” sectors and 
occupations? 


The unprecedented rate and breadth of technological advances, 
and the impacts of global competition on the pace of developing 
and adopting new technologies, are having significant effects on 
the Canadian labour market - changing where, when and how work 
is done, and by whom. These changes are leading to new work 
opportunities, particularly in emerging sectors and occupations. 


Emerging sectors or occupations can occur as a result of 
changes in technologies, markets, or regulations. In this context, 
‘emerging’ is used to define sectors or occupations that: i) are 
completely new, Ii) already exist but are undergoing significant 
change, or iii) are experiencing high employment growth!. 


Technological development leads to new sectors 
and occupations 


Technological change is not new. For example, in the first half of 
the 20th century, technological advances resulted in the 
introduction of the automobile and aeroplane creating 
significant changes in the way people travelled, while 
manufacturing was transformed by automated assembly lines. 
However, the nature of the change in the second half of the 
century, led predominantly by computerization, is not only faster 
than ever before, but the number of applications and direct and 
indirect effects are without precedence in human history. 


1 Adapted from “Issues in Labor Statistics,” U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Summary 98-11, November 1998. 


For example, the extensive and relatively new information 
technologies and telecommunications industry covers a range 
of occupations that did not exist a decade ago. This leading-edge 
industry has four components: software and computer services, 
manufacturing, communications and cable services, and multimedia. 


Multimedia, the newest sector of this industry, includes the 
activities carried out to digitize material such as sounds, images and 
text, and disseminate this material electronically or transfer it in 
computer format, providing users with an interactive environment?. 
Multimedia applications have a wide variety of purposes— 
information, education, medical diagnosis and treatment, and 
entertainment. The increasing popularity and subsequent use of 
multimedia has created many new occupations. For example: 


¢ Webmasters write the computer code to publish or update text 
and images on web sites, and design, edit and maintain the 
content of different sections of such sites. Growth in employment 
for this occupation is particularly strong in publishing, trade and 
business, where e-commerce is expected to increase 
considerably over the next ten years. 


¢ Multimedia product testers ensure quality control of electronic 
products such as web sites, CD-ROMs, interactive terminals, and 
electronic games. Until very recently, recruitment for this position 
was intense. Workers in this field have an artistic bent and are 
not necessarily extensively trained. 


¢ Examples of other new multimedia occupations include 2D (i.e. 
two-dimensional) and 3D animators, content analyst, integrator 
and designer-writer. 


Technological change also affects existing occupations 


Many existing occupations have changed partially or completely 
as a result of advances in technology. For example, in addition to 
introducing new occupations, the multimedia sector includes 
hybrids of more traditional occupations, such as: 


¢ Cyberjournalists, who produce customized electronic 
news, play a role similar to that of conventional journalists 
in the print media. However, cyberjournalists can target 
their materials to micro-markets more easily on the 
Internet, while print journalists must generally meet the 
needs of a broad, diverse readership. 


Cybercafé managers have responsibilities that include 
those of traditional café managers, i.e., planning and 
directing the activities of a coffeehouse. However, their 
establishments also provide Internet access to customers 
who pay by the hour. The responsibilities of cybercafé 
managers may include showing customers how to surf the 
Web, and handling repair and maintenance of computer 
equipment. 


2 Association des producteurs en multimédia du Québec (APMQ) 


Examples of occupations in other sectors that are undergoing 
significant changes: 


¢ Typesetters were once indispensable to the printing 
industry. Today, they have been almost completely replaced 
by pre-print computer graphics designers who use software 
to lay out elements of documents such as text, graphics, and 
photographs. 


Many of the traditional duties of secretaries have been 
eliminated as a result of voice mail and the widespread use 
of personal computers. However, administrative 
officers/assistants are more than just updated secretaries. 
Their work involves a broader set of skills and knowledge 
and more responsibilities. They also often provide a higher 
level of support to executive staff such as handling budget 
management or contributing to presentations. 
Administrative officer/assistant is a growing occupation in 
most sectors of the economy. 


Sectors experiencing high growth lead to opportunities in 
emerging occupations 


Canadians are also likely to find emerging occupations in sectors 
that are growing as a result of market expansion, leading to high 
employment growth. Many companies are achieving high growth 
rates today as technology enables them to market their products 
and services in an expanding global market. Examples of high 
growth sectors include: 


¢ Information technology (IT) and telecommunications. The 
software and computer services sector is the fastest 
growing segment of this industry, and focuses on the 
application of new technologies in a variety of industries. 
Growth in this segment of the IT industry has increased 
demand for many different types of workers. For example, 
there is strong recruitment for computer managers who are 
responsible for an organization’s computer network. They 
oversee the installation, configuration, and maintenance of 
both software and hardware in a local area network (LAN), 
wide area network (WAN), or Internet/Intranet system. 


Biotechnology. The number of Canadian companies 
involved directly or indirectly in this sector doubled between 
1994 and 1997. Bio-pharmaceutical companies form the 
largest and fastest-growing segment, accounting for about 
half of the employment, which increased 25% through the 
1990s. Agri-biological products is the next largest segment, 
with industrial enzymes, aquaculture and forestry products 
accounting for the rest. Over half of the workforce in 
biotechnology is involved in research and development, 
requiring highly skilled and highly educated people. The 
occupations most in demand require a blend of technical 
and management skills, particularly senior personnel with 
combined science and business backgrounds’. 


Aerospace industry. Many factors have contributed to the 
resurgence of the aerospace industry: commercial aviation 
now has access to the world market; increased use of 


3 “Stepping Up, Skills and Opportunities in the Knowledge Economy”, Report 
of the Expert Panel on Skills, Industry Canada, 2000 
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personal aircraft; reconditioning of older aircraft that are still 
in service; and finally, economic deregulation of air 
transportation. This growth leads to increased demand for 
occupations such as aerospace engineer and aviation 
mechanic. 


New regulations lead to emerging sectors and occupations 


The introduction of new legislation to resolve conflicts in, or to 
protect, a specific sector has had a direct impact on occupations. 
For example: 


¢ Environment. The environment industry has changed a great 
deal since Canada made a commitment to “sustainable 
development”, defined as development that meets the needs 
of today without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their needs. Many new or hybrid 
occupations have resulted from this commitment such as 
environmental technologist, environmental lawyer, and 
environmental policy analyst. 


¢ Gambling. Legalization of gambling in some jurisdictions has 
led to growth in various occupations, many of which existed 
before. For example, there is an increased demand for 
gaming supervisors, for casinos and slot machine or video 
poker arcades, who monitor compliance with the rules and 
policies on games of chance. 


Patent and international trade law. The growth in the global 
economy has had a legal impact on Canadian business. 
Intellectual property law, including patent legislation, gives 
exclusive rights for a specified period to a company for a 
product it has developed. To do business abroad, companies 
need a good understanding of legislation governing 
intellectual property and international trade. The results are 
growing opportunities for patent agents and specialists in 
international trade law. 


Emerging areas are accessible to 
most Canadians 


Many Canadians believe that emerging sectors are only accessible 
to those with specialized and/or advanced education or training. 
While it is true that, for most jobs today, basic requirements such as 
literacy skills and the ability to use computers are increasing, the 
emerging sectors offer opportunities to workers with a broad range 
of educational backgrounds. 


Since the variety of occupations in these sectors is diverse, they 
provide growth in both highly-skilled occupations and supporting 
occupations which themselves require varying degrees of 
education, skills and experience. For example: 


¢ Multimedia. Canadians do not have to be IT experts to find 
work in this area, but most jobs do require employees to be 
comfortable working with computers. Although artistic talent 
is necessary for many jobs in multimedia, it is not required 
for all jobs. 


¢ Environment. The Canadian environment industry employed 
221,000 people in 19984. This is a cross-sectoral industry, 
i.e., people who work in forestry, transportation or 
manufacturing may have an “environmental” label. This 
sector requires people with a broad range of education: 


- Less than half of the workers (46%) in 1998 were 
environmental specialists, i.e., people who contributed 
directly through resource conservation and pollution 
control, or who communicated preventive measures to 
the general public. These specialists had college 
diplomas, e.g., chemical technologist, wildlife 
conservation officer and watershed officer, or university 
training, e.g., biologist, hydrogeologist and geomatics 
specialist. 


More than half (54%) held support positions, e.g., landfill 
equipment operators and administrative staff, including 
occupations with educational requirements ranging 
from high school to university training. 


Aerospace. This sector experienced significant growth 
(24.4%) in the five years between 1993 and 1998, with 
employment levels exceeding 60,000 in 1998°. Although 
this sector is often characterized by the introduction or 
development of numerous specialized technologies, 
there are requirements for workers with varying levels 
of education. For example: 


- One-fifth (20%) of the workforce is comprised of 
aerospace and other related engineers who require 
university degrees. 


- Half of the workers assigned to production are in 
occupations that require specialized training, e.g., 
mechanics, machinists, aircraft inspectors, 
electronics assemblers, tool and die makers, and 
industrial design technologists. 


The remainder of the aerospace workforce (30%) 
performs administrative and secretarial duties or 
works in sales and promotion of products and 
services — occupations that generally require, at 
minimum, a high school diploma or post-secondary 
courses or certificates. 


Sample Occupations in Emerging Sectors 


A wide range of occupations with varying educational 
backgrounds is required as sectors emerge, evolve and grow, 
providing opportunities for a wide range of people. These 
occupations can range from being completely new to being 
more traditional, or a hybrid of both. They can also range from 
those that are more specialized and tend to be specific to a 
sector, to those that are more general and can be found across 
many sectors (i.e. cross-sectoral). Table 2.1 gives examples of 
specialized occupations by level of education required, for the 
emerging sectors referred to in the previous section. Table 2.2 
provides examples of more general or cross-sectoral 
occupations with different education/training requirements. 


Table 2.1 — Examples of Specialized Occupations in Emerging Sectors 


Sector University 
Environment * biophysicist 
* agrologist 


* specialists in forest 
management and environment 

* specialists in geomatics 

¢ geologist 

* geographer 

¢ hydrogeologist 

¢ rural engineer 

¢ environmental, chemical, 
mechanical, electrical and 
industrial engineers 


4 Canadian Council for Human Resources in the Environment Industry 
(CCHREI) 


College/Technical 


° air quality specialist 

¢ environmental technologist 

* pollution prevention officer 

¢ soil technician 

¢ watershed officer 

¢ environmental inspector 

¢ hazardous materials officer 
¢ wildlife conservation officer 
¢ forestry technologist 

¢ regulations officer 


5 Employed Labour Force, 
Parts Industry (SIC321) 


High School/Less than 
High School 


¢ landfill equipment operator 

e sylviculture and forestry 
workers 

¢ aquaculture and marine 
harvest labourers 


Labour Force Survey, 1998, Aircraft and Aircraft 
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Sector 


Biotechnology 


Sector 


Multimedia 


Sector 


Aerospace 


University 


Occupations in: ¢ chemical 

¢ biology: cellular, molecular, 
plant, animal 

¢ biochemistry 

¢ biophysics 

* engineering: chemical, food, 
biomedical, industrial, genetic 

¢ immunology 

e dietetics 

* medicine 

° veterinary medicine 

¢ physics 

¢ food science and technology 

¢ pharmacy 

¢ bioinformatics 

* bioethics 


* biological 


managers 


University/College/Technical 


¢ multimedia producer 

° project manager 

* production designer-scene writer 
* computer graphics designer 

¢ 2D and 3D animation designer 


College/Technical 


technician/technologist 


High School/Less than 
High School 


* see cross-sectoral 
occupations in Table 2.2 


technician/technologist 
¢ water supply manager 
¢ water pollution control 


¢ inspectors in public and 
environmental health 
¢ laboratory technician 


High School/Less than High School 


¢ product tester 
e librarian and information clerk 


¢ web designer 


¢ production designer-ideas manager 


¢ videographer 
¢ product tester 


¢ adapter-translator 


¢ network architect 


¢ information librarian 


¢ cyberjournalist 
¢ photographer 
* sound producer 
* user support 


¢ lawyer specializing in protecting 
intellectual property rights 


University 


* aeronautics specialist 

* aerospace engineer 

¢ electrical engineer 

* computer engineer 

* specialist in software 
engineering 

¢ chemical engineer 

* physicist 

¢ astrophysicist 

¢ sales and marketing 
specialist 


College/Technical 


¢ mechanic 

¢ aircraft inspector 

¢ machinist 

¢ tool and die maker 

¢ industrial design technologist 


High School/Less than 
High School 


° assembler 
¢ machining 
¢ aircraft electronic assembler 


Table 2.2 — Examples of General or 
‘Cross-sectoral’ Occupations 


Post-secondary Diploma High School or Less 


¢ financial manager * sales clerk 
* accounting/ 
bookkeeping * cashier 
occupations 


¢ office support worker 


¢ labourer 
¢ human resources 


manager 
e HR/personnel 
occupations 


¢ machine operator 
e motor vehicle driver 


* support workers in food 


¢ sales/marketing services 
manager pee 
e sales and marketing ~ mail distribution or 
occupations information clerks 


¢ reporting, scheduling 
and distribution 
e office manager occupations 
¢ administrative 


assistant/secretary ¢ cleaners 


General workplace skill sets: 
Critical for working in 
emerging sectors 


Today's job seekers not only require specific work-related 
skills, but they also need good general workplace skill sets. 
This is even more critical for those wishing to succeed in 
emerging areas where changes tend to be faster or more 
dramatic. 


Due to this pace of change across labour markets, 
Canadians also need to adopt a philosophy of life-long 
learning. They must keep on top of the general and Jjob- 
specific knowledge and skills required for their occupation. 


For example: 


e Inthe past, having to upgrade skills and knowledge on an 
ongoing basis was an integral part of the job in 
occupational areas such as medicine, engineering, law or 
various trades. Today, workers in these areas find that the 
pace, type and amount of change are increasing, making 
life-long learning even more essential. 


e There are other occupational areas where workers in the 
past generally found it sufficient to keep abreast of 
changes through on-the-job experience after leaving 
school. However, they too must now maintain and upgrade 
their skills on a more continuous basis with additional 
courses or training. 


Examples of workplace skill sets being demanded at 
increasing rates by employers from emerging areas, and 
more generally, are: 


e Flexibility and adaptability to change. Included are the 
abilities to: 


- summarize and analyze information 

- withstand stress 

- accept criticism 

- work as part of a team 

- work in a multicultural environment 
e Independence. Included are the abilities to act on one’s 

own in the areas of: 

- learning 

- problem-solving 

- decision-making 

- taking calculated risks 


¢ Communications. Included are the abilities to 
communicate well: 


- orally 

- in writing 

- independently 

- as part of ateam 


Some of these skills are also categorized as ‘essential’ 
or ‘enabling’ skills, defined as the kind of skills that 
people use to carry out a wide variety of everyday life 
and occupational tasks. They provide people with a 
foundation to learn other skills, and enhance people's 
ability to adapt to workplace change. In addition to 
some of the skills listed above are skills such as reading 
text, numeracy (math), and computer use. More 
information about essential skills, and profiles of these 
skills across various occupations (primarily from NOC 
Skill Levels C and D), can be found at 


www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/essentialskills. 


Conclusion: 


Canadians who are seeking work, or are already in the 
workplace, need to be aware of emerging sectors and 
occupations, which include both new occupations, and 
existing occupations experiencing high growth or significant 
change. This knowledge will help them make informed 
decisions about their futures such as where they are most 
likely to find work; or what kind of education/training they will 
need; or how their current work might change. Emerging 
occupations are accessible to most Canadians. Gathering 
more information about the nature of change in today’s 
economy is also likely to help them better understand the 
types of skill sets and continuous learning that they need to 
prosper in the workplace. 


6 A wide variety of sectors are represented by Sector Councils who focus 
on human resource issues relevant to their specific sector. Their Web 
sites, which may have additional information on emerging occupations or 
skill sets, as well as detailed profiles of other sectors, can be accessed at 
the following address: www.hrdc-drhce.gc.ca/sector. 
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Ta 


Key Economic Factors to 
Consider 


Introduction 


When making career or educational decisions, it is important 
that Canadians consider not only personal factors such as work- 
life preferences, talents, and interests, but also how such 
decisions will impact their labour market experiences or 
outcomes such as: 


e Starting earnings profiles. 

¢ Lifetime earnings profiles. 

e Rate of return to education. 

e Labour market accessibility. 

¢ Labour mobility. 
The objective of the following analysis is to examine how labour 
market outcomes differ depending on the level of education and 


field of study considered. The three labour market outcome 
measures discussed are: 


¢ Starting and lifetime earnings profiles. 


¢ Net benefits of a career or educational choice (rate 
of return to investing in post-secondary education). 


e Labour market employability. 
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The intent is not to state whether a specific career or 
educational path is the best choice for an individual. Rather, 
this chapter provides information for job seekers and career 
planners to use, in addition to other information, when 
making these critical decisions. 


Profiles of Starting and Lifetime 
Earnings 


How much a worker can earn as a Starting salary ina 
specific job and over his/her lifetime, if he/she stayed in that 
job, depends on many factors, including: 


e Individual skills, talents and interests. 

e Individual level of education and area of study. 
e Individual work-related experience. 

¢ Hours of work in a specific job. 

e General labour market conditions. 

e The employer and specific job conditions. 


Generally, occupational earnings tend to follow a pattern 
over people's work lives. Earnings are generally low in the 
early working years and rise to a peak which may occur at 
different ages depending on the optimal combination of 


experience, skills and occupational labour market conditions. 


The general pattern for the workforce as a whole is 
illustrated in Graph 3.1. 


Source: 1996 Census. Data have been smoothed with a Hodrick-Prescott filter (Parameter=100). 
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Source: 1996 Census. Data have been smoothed with a Hodrick-Prescott filter (Parameter=100). 


In addition, starting and lifetime earnings profiles are 
generally linked with levels of education and training. 
Occupations generally requiring post-secondary training 
have above-average starting and lifetime salaries, while 
those requiring high school or less generally have below- 
average starting and lifetime salaries. The lifetime 
employment earnings profiles for occupations from the four 
NOC (National Occupation Classification) education/skill 
levels are compared in Graph 3.2. 


Although starting and lifetime earnings generally tend to be 


higher for progressively higher levels of education attained, 
earnings profiles of individuals with the same level of 
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education can differ significantly depending on the field of 
study and occupation chosen. 


Table 3.1 provides a sample of how earnings profiles can vary 
at each level of education. For example, at the university level, 
earnings profiles for occupations such as doctor or dentist are 


significantly higher than for occupations in the social sciences. 


It also indicates that although starting salaries may be similar, 


overall lifetime employment earnings can be quite different, as — 


one can see by comparing the earnings profiles for architects 
versus librarians. A more detailed list of occupations can be 
found in Appendix B in Table A.3.1. 


Table 3.1 — Examples of Starting and Lifetime Employment Earnings, by Occupation and Skill Level 


Starting Lifetime 
Earnings Employment 
Earnings 
$ 
Overall Avaraige for Alt Oceupatianss yc. 55 it eae ee cecctrtntees someeeersoreeesec, 20 600 ee es 1 597 200 
NOC Examples of Occupations generally requiring a University degree (Skill Level A) 
311 Bnysivians, Centisis ana veiMmalans ee 2 eee Sea 4 183 900 
313 Pharmacists, dietitians and NUtMONIStS seco ccls Gob ccecscccciocsccrdtcssrcscsecssesecc 1 Madd ie sire ce 1 995 300 
216 Mathematicians and computer programmers iscccc2.--:ciessscsecoececseccsecteeccccesoococneeoccecccecocc BO UU ee eee 1 973 700 
111 Auditors, accountants and investment professionals......cssssssssscvscvccescsssssssssssssssssstesssseeeseseeeeeeeeeececccce 32 DOD SY ese sire 8 2 181 400 
215 Architects, urtan nlannets and land sumeyors... 0 21 SOO. ah eae oo 1 877 500 
511 Ubratians, archivists, consemvators and Curators ooo DE Q00 eis ial 1 485 500 
Average tar Ski Level A oe ec a ee OF BOO Sia chiiteawes 1 994 100 
NOC Examples of Occupations generally requiring a College diploma (Skill Level B) 
725 Puepers, niberters and Gas tiers ee V1) Re Nees eee 1 596 000 
321 medical technologisis andiecinicians. =. ZO LOU Ecce fe dea ete 1 604 900 
723 Riggers and (elated OCOUNAEONs 0 2 ZO OOD Soir engnien 1 661 000 
421 Social services workers and OcCUupations in CCUCATION....ccccccessssssssssssssssssssssssssccceccceeccssesssessscscccccccc, 23900 Se 1 344 700 
522 FiOtogranhers, grapnie als tecnniclans 20 QU ree ce 1 409 200 
124 secretanes; fecorders and transeniptionisis.......c. sos. on 20500 Seis Fe eee 1 137 600 
Avotage for Skil Level Be 24100 Oe 1 439 200 
NOC Examples of Occupations generally requiring a High School diploma (Skill Level C) 
941 Machine operators & related workers in metal prodUcts .....cccssssssssssssccsssssesssssscececseeeccssessssssscseccccccc, 23: S008 Gers a oak 1 662 000 
341 Assisting occupations in support of health Services .....c.ssssssssssvsccccssssssssssssssssssssesssssssteseoeoeceeeeeeccecccce 215002 Ae) ee Sse 1 020 300 
741 MOLORVONICIO and transit drivers. 16200 2 cae ges 1 410 500 
642 Reta salespersons ata sales COS. RSW UU esc, Sepere ep oe ter 1 151 200 
647 Childcare and nome suppoik workers) aa a 1AAQG BS Scnoun 757 100 
645 Decupations in food and beverage service... 12.000 ice oe 728 600 
Average forskilllevelG. oo a BB NO ele ccccsststaccce: 1 220 500 


NOC Examples of Occupations generally requiring less than a High School diploma (Skill Level D) 


663 Eiemenral medical anc hospital assistanis. ee 7d WN Retirees eee 1 108 000 
861 Pamary prosuction (apOuters; ee 22 SOUT een, 1 383 700 
665 Pecuiity Guards and related occupations 22. 1D OOO he 1 116 000 
667 Other attendants in travel, accommodation & reCreatiOn.neccecccssscsecscsssssssssesessescesecescecessssssesssescccccccc, V5 400 wee sacs 1 128 000 
666 CRANES ee MOO ie es 1 072 000 
661 CASINOS elec po UBS 0 esas = ona eel 837 000 

mvelage tor skill Level OD. cc DS LOU oo isccssccscasostars 1 099 800 


NOC Examples of Management Occupations 


081 Managers in primary production (except agricUlture).....ccccccccccsssssccssssssssessessssssssescccesseseecceeeeseecceecccce AUSO0 Pei a ede e 2 967 700 
021 Managers in engineering, architecture & information SySteMS cceccccccccccccccccccccssesesesssssesssssssccsscscs SAYA A Serpe alr Seth 2 577 200 
031 Managers in health, education, social & COMMUMIty SEIVICES -eecessssssssssssssssssesssscccsseccssssssssssessssssccees Se UU Rae etchant: 2 052 200 
071 Managers in construction. and transportation..sc cs SL 100 Sica a: 1 930 000 
012 Menagers in tinaneial and business sewices.. 25,800 2 eats 2 411 700 
062 NAMA QeISHITelandd@. es ee ee Cee REBEL Ue ice Re esd 1 392 600 

Average for Management Occupations .0.........csccsssssssssssscssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssesssssssssssseseesecccccsse V0 fi | 1 sti 2 Os 2 010 800 


Source: 1996 Census and John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of Study and Level of Education’, Human Resources Development 
Canada, Applied Research Branch, fall 2000. 


Rates of Return to Investing in 
a Post-secondary Education 


Generally, investing in a post-secondary education is a People considering a post-secondary education from a 
sound financial decision. There are many reasons why financial perspective can detail the costs and benefits of their 
people decide to spend time and money on post- investment. Figure 3.1 presents an overall picture of the 
secondary education, including: benefits and costs associated with the decision of pursuing a 


Interest in a specific career that requires a post- 
secondary qualification. 


Specific skills that can be developed only through 
post-secondary education or training. 


post-secondary diploma relative to a high school diploma. 
Benefits include the extra earnings that the individual would 
make by continuing his/her education as opposed to entering 
the labour market immediately upon graduation from high 
school. Costs include tuition, books, and foregone earnings i.e. 


Consideration of education as an investment toward potential earnings that a person gives up if they continue their 
higher earnings. As seen in Table 3.1, starting salaries education rather than enter the labour market directly after 
and lifetime earnings are generally higher for those high school. 


with higher levels of education and training. 


Figure 3.1 — Profile of Relative Benefits and Costs Over Time — Post-secondary vs. High School Graduates 


Earnings/Costs 


$ 


Costs of 
Post-Secondary 
Education 


16yrs | Tuition 
Fees, Etc. 
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Source: Graph adapted from “Labour Market Economics”, Morley Gunderson and W. Craig Ridell, McGraw-Hill Ryerson, 1993. 


Table 3.2 below illustrates a calculation of the rate of 
return to investing in post-secondary education by 
providing an example of how educational choices can 
impact lifetime employment earnings. 


Table 3.2 — Rate of Return to Education: 
Illustration of the case of two 
different educational profiles 


The Story of Two Students 
(graduating from high school in the same year) 


Educational/ 


Ashley 


Goes to university to 


Max 


Immediately enters 


work choice becomeanelectrical the world of work 

engineer. as a machine 
operator in the 
food and beverage 
industry. Starting 
salary: $17,700*. 

Costs Annual costs are Living expenses. 
$27,700--$10,000 for 
tuition, books and 
living expenses plus 
earnings lost by not 
immediately entering 
the labour market, i.e., 
$17,700*. Total cost of 
pursuing a five-year 
honours degree in 
electrical engineering 
is $138,500 
($27,700 x 5 years). 

Benefits As an electrical As a machine 
engineer, Ashley is operator, Max is 
expected to earn expected to earn 
$2,279,400 over her $1,372,600 over his 
working life, from working life, from 
age 23-65. age 19-65. 

Net Benefits Ashley will earn 
$906,800 more in 
lifetime employment 
income than Max. 

Rate of return Ashley invested None. 


on post- 
secondary 
education 


$138,500 and earned 
an additional $906,800- 
a 15.7% annual rate 

of return. 


* $17,700 is the average starting salary for a recent high school 
graduate in this occupation. 


Considering both the financial costs and benefits, research 
results from Applied Research Branch in Human Resources 
Development Canada! suggest that, in general, Canadians 
profit from investing in a post-secondary education. For 
example, over the course of their working lives, university 
graduates will realize an average financial gain of 10% to 
15% over and above what they would have earned with only 
a high school diploma. This is based on rates of return 
estimated during the 1981-1996 period, as presented in Graph 
3.3. The difference between men and women can be 
explained by significant differences in the foregone earnings 
associated with the decision to pursue post-secondary 
education instead of working. Although women are 
increasingly present in the labour market, their average 
earnings are still below those of men. Thus, they generally 
sustain a smaller loss of potential income than men would. 
These lower overall ‘costs’ of pursuing post-secondary 
education translate into a higher rate of return for women. 


Graph 3.3 — Rate of Return to Education of a 
University Degree, when 
compared to a High School Diploma 


15% 


5% 


Rate of Return (percentage) 


1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 


Source: Data from Statistics Canada — Survey of Consumer Finance and 
Centre for Education Statistics 


1 John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of Study and 
Level of Education in Canada’, Human Resources Development Canada, 
Applied Research Branch, fall 2000. 
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is about half as high for anthropology (6.7%) as compared to 
law (15.9%) or economics (13.3%). 


Rates of return for a community college diploma have a range 
of variation for different fields of study that is, overall, similar 
to that at the university level, i.e., the median return is 
between 2% to 23% at the community college level, and 1% to 
23% for different fields of university study. 


Research results show substantial differences in the rates of 
return for diverse fields of study and areas of specialization at the 
university and community college levels (see Tables 3.3 and 3.4). 


Table 3.3 — Examples of Distribution of Rates of 
Return to Education by Field of Study 


Uni ity Level (Und duate)2 on eke av On 
Ly cot wh ose deh aaah ae Table 3.4 — Examples of Distribution of Rates of 


Ss & Return to Education by Field of Study 
Field Ses 2 
Stud RES RS SS College Level 
: Ls N 
. Ry ss 
Education Field PN RSIS 
Physical Education, of Study sS oe We 
Recreation & TOUrISM.........scccsesecseeseees Sol eee, 1.7 to 17.6 
NCACHING ees sa ecctcssncctwertencass Me a ene ah 1.2 to 18.3 
Counselling & Personal Education 
DOVEIO PRICE sa Sacra ecssticteeccssentnses PZB: 2.2 to 26.8 Counselling & Personal 
as Development 2a a aes... ccd 20 oe: -23 to 18 
coh thelial ae oo Rae 3.4 to 149 Byes EqUCAUION 5 neater S02 -8.2 to 27.9 
Histor ie 1.6 to 19.9 TO ACHING neenteersstertnnrntnrntsentsesntn DF cesses “5.6 to 31.3 
BIGUSH sects une cestcroski esesesees i Reopen ca 1.4 to 18.1 
Arts & Humanities 
Administration & PerOrning ANS Leck. Doone -25.3 to 23.7 
Social Sciences Library Sciences & Museum 
AMMO DOCG. oko lacccncsccsscenters a ae comra -2.1 to 16.9 TOCHMOIOGY.....esssssscssssstessssenessenetsssnsennson B.D sssssssesessen “6.9 to 27.6 
SOCIOIOGVSx sess sonia: Coherer uae 1.0 to 18.4 JOURNOS ee eas WGileeertcrn 1.8 to 37.1 
Business & COMMELCE........ccecsseceeseees ASalleeacessc ee: 5.8 to 24.4 
Administration & 
Chemistry, Physical Social Sciences 
& Natural Sciences Business & COMMEICE.........eesseeeeeeee WGSiacanene -3.0 to 32.2 
MUU Ug yee ne OS nei Se aan Lik eee ea ene ae -1.8 to 15.4 Serial Cervices. = (a pec eet -1.7 to 43.8 
Biology & Biochemistry ..........cccesecees ty Peeaeatene ae 0.2 to 16.9 
PHYSICS anor eee enc ccc AiTRD Heat eae ccse 3.6 to 21.7 Agriculture & Domestic 
: Science 
S Ect 3 PGI CUNURO acai pce ee sccsteciess SO -17.9 to 23.4 
NRO MMO CEU ce ccccic a caver coevcewsocceres SES oe Sera 2.8 to 19.2 Ania UE ee Dee peer 
ROFOSHY 2 nes clesiae CH ene ae eee 3.0 to 18.4 Nutrition, Consumer & 
Electronic Engineering ............ccsccssecseeeee (UY fh cenit meen 9.7 to 28.2 Domestic Science -sesirrenrnnnranen 2 sarees 18.4 to 25.2 
Health Architecture, Mathematics 
Rehabilitation Medicine ween ee en 1.5 to 18.1 & Engineering 
NCES as be 2.6 to 25.4 Building TeChnolOgy....cnsseeseseenenene BT sssssessen “11.1 to 26.1 
BUMS peo ee fy Rast te 12.1 to 33.2 Civil Engineering Technologiez............. UR: Fenit ere -1.0 to 37.7 
Biological Resource Engineering......... WA 0.8 to 37.7 
Source: John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of Study Health 
and Level of Education in Canada’, Human Resources Development Canada, Nursing 8.8 5710 29.5 
Applied Research Branch, fall 2000. NUS snssnestnetnentnntnntnnrnnrnernnnntB.B scstsnern : 
Medical Laboratory Technology........... LOs2 teen -0.08 to 38.7 
Public Health, Epidemiology 
GUBIOStATISTICS Bes cree sccesenceererss 16.65. 2ees. -0.3 to 47.8 


The median return on a university degree varies from slightly 
more than 1% for religious studies; to a little over 6% for fine 
arts, music, anthropology and agriculture; to just over 20% for 


health care disciplines such as medicine and dentistry. Source: John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of 


Study and Level of Education in Canada’, Human Resources Development 


There are also significant differences in the rates of return Canada, Applied Research Branch, fall 2000. 
within aggregate fields of study, i.e., health, engineering, 
natural sciences, social sciences, arts and humanities and 


education. For example, in social sciences, the rate of return 


2 Please note that these field of study titles may not correspond exactly to those 
used in Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study, due to different data sources. 


Tables 3.3 and 3.4 also demonstrate that the return on 
investing in post-secondary education may vary considerably 
for people in the same field of study. The different medians 
and ranges between minimum and maximum rates of return 
indicate the variation that can occur among individuals. 


For example, for university graduates, the widest variations 
are found in the arts and humanities, specifically: 


e Fine arts: -3.4% to 14.9%. 
¢ Music: -1.4% to 15.6%. 


¢ Theology: -21.3% to 12.8%. 


Negative rates of return? also occur for a proportion of 
graduates from other fields of study in the natural sciences 
(e.g. agriculture) and the social sciences (e.g. anthropology). 


The variance in rates of return for individuals are greater for 
community college graduates than for those with university 


degrees when comparing the same field of study. In addition, 
at the community college level, there are more fields of study 
with negative rates of return. 


The wide variation in rates of return within the same field of 
study at the university and community college levels suggests 
that, in some cases, a post-secondary education does not, in 
itself, guarantee increased financial rewards. 


Detailed lists of the rates of return to education for more 
fields of study can be found in Appendix B, in Table A.3.3 for 
university and Table A.3.4 for college. 


Labour Market Employability and 
Unemployment 


An individual's level of education affects his/her employability 
(i.e. higher probability of staying employed for a longer 
period). Graph 3.4 demonstrates that, over the past thirteen 
years, higher levels of education generally lead to better 
labour market employability. 


Graph 3.4 — Probability of Staying Employed by Education Level, Total Workforce 
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Source: Labour Force Survey. 


3 A negative rate of return means that the individual is experiencing a 
net financial loss compared to what he/she would have earned with 
only a high school diploma. 
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In addition, an examination of the unemployment rate by level of rates than those requiring a university degree. For example, 
education over the past three decades also suggests that the technical occupations in electronics, electrical engineering and 
higher the level of education, the lower the unemployment rate. health care, which generally require a community college 
diploma, have lower unemployment rates than university 
professor and assistant, life science professional, architect, 
urban planner, land surveyor, and college and other vocational 
instructor. 


Labour market employability is also largely influenced by individual 
occupational choices. In general, the average unemployment rate 
in 1998 was higher for occupations which require no post- 


secondary training -- i.e. high school diploma (7.2%) or less than : 
high school (10.9%) -- than for occupations requiring post- Table 3.5 provides the average and range of unemployment rates 


secondary education -- i.e. management (2.8%), university degree for the 1996-98 period by level of education, with some sample 
(2.9 %), college or trade diploma or certificate (5.2%). occupations within each range. A full list of unemployment rates 


for all occupational groups by skill level can be found in 
However, some occupations requiring community college or Appendix B in Table A.3.5. 
another post-secondary diploma have lower unemployment 


Table 3.54— Distribution of Unemployment Rates by Skill Level 


Minimum/ 
Averae Maximum 
(%) 
National: Unemployment Rate... 2. ..0:2<cscscecsecsenccaceuscscanccensndenceccadcicossantessaedscnsancnaccoacaevassns 6.0 
Professional Occupations: those usually requiring a university degree (Skill Level A)................. 7 ob’ [preps cases 0.6 to 5.1 
Sample Occupations d 
REV aI Fe PLO AENG ANTAL SES yey orks sth. css cpap assascti eonetbevecencuiasonccua essa Sbecearaancscutamea eaiseaoyontseeneanees ace cataoarss 5.1% 
AECHMECES, Urban PIaNhers ANG LANG OUIVEVOIS coco ois sco sees etal ae eteccs bisa ceatccaneacs ans brameen diel axadascs coos be cageucoiees 4.0% 
SYSTEMS: AlalVStS ANG COMPUECT POGTAIMMENS ccscescictsccvvserscssescsiserseosocsecee csasesccsansetsssstcusanapesereunsceersendensedveneacesacdulvessyertes 2.7% 
PNVSIGIAIS, LIGMCSES AI WELEUINAN GING <9 tot c-cciesccecsssosscasbieescbscsuscacssusnual sccssdusdbcadectececsteay eudseaglberdkbacieossensscenterecantcamsdoscbecd 0.6% 
Technical, Paraprofessional, Skilled Occupations: those usually requiring a 
college/trade diploma (Skill Levell B)...............ccsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssescessssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssesesseseeeesessssesstessssssessssssssesesssssees cs 1 Be Sala 1.1 to 19.4 
Sample Occupations 
EACERCU NE vara te NNR YEN Sehr 50 2a cos case lns clase ecoet es soaes ea tede anc sus duss scaespalieiesen mente mies ects oats stay 19.4% 
MTUT SEN OOO Ra cos scan sauagece ce cay gsaveduccasyastushisavesasusaansnscon toca LSBDN GET ee OE nia nS 10.1% 
SAIOS AN SETVIEES SUD OTNISOTS sero tse eos dasscoserossnnines cers oe ee ee ee ee ma eens nce ee 4.1% 
POHCE: OUHCETS ANIC FIRCTEQULOES ct cre 8 ao, iccn cdl araosasaosanzcaster tatesdshiarotunsasttotec Mba auieenseeih Siweacstke 1.1% 
Intermediate Occupations: those usually requiring a high school diploma (Skill Level C).......... a fe se a 3.0 to 32.3 
Sample Occupations 
Other: FISHING aid tra OPI OCOD AON Se pre aclassscaccosaxecds seastarcassssas dass caslatgnnsestnatoek aduos ovcce bs or ataasassyonsaevarscscevsscelastet 32.3% 
PIO AV ECTEDITVEINE OSU ALON Sooo oss et co ace eccccn sauscsscuctas co¥ecnpind usacose lars dczriysescivronsadnitigenusdudsabin eshuivaomeabandl 13.1% 
Clerical Oecipationss Gemeral Guice om ES oo. ces oc cccsecss cossccscsssa sng sce asso seccbetaess) ceassdure cdeteantoneduevocstushaniceitecscviantria laure 6.2% 
ASSiIStng UCCUDOTIONS If SUPDORCO! Malt SOLVICES 558. o ec Lesh ecdccsanses anoserdidtvesarescsnnssticasssnsmrdeetedeass 3.0% 
Labouring and Elemental Occupations: those usually requiring less than high school 
UU ERCAUSERENOO EN CRI EEE VE TY sco cectccces aap cacscces es teceeecsnspncccis vnc eckinat a chovtcodnaeabitsonnuors bbcadsnentinncabcadass bautatovsserbbeovearis NOES aiccscores 3.6 to 24.1 
Sample Occupations 
PENTA RY Ror OCLC TIDE) ROLL ON Sco areata oo nc cs ecu ceee adc ih oucus¥ as cadaba nie cnsossidnaadicusincas dosh ans on neds amie 24.1% 
PUIG VVOERGIS Ce DO LIC ES Occ ese op ee cack 2 vse acces cacdu usp cadnosin slic sve asasus easzesanees eovd  pvcbvetutemeneat acon tasieel 13.0% 
SIS a cI cope SSR es et Seb cc ean 7s ACRONIS ee ee rs ON ROE os PERE See 77 aie 7.1% 
EIGMENTA IWIGCIGGL AIG HOSDIE A ASSISCAIILS tel ss csco2sasnaccscocnsketsscastscigcsvincossaasactncnsssroac¥ecundaterowontencaseavidsncez@eatetosasasseancteose 3.6% 
PULAU ERCEGITAGNNE COC CIEL INS 55sec ag cos sceosudnchinncusucinbutcndicndbvazenesieeasuchssncnonsasvchebden csedapuaebentevebyoneaonceamreneom rer eaeeee reece oY «Mise cee 0.9 to 10.0 
Sample Occupations 
NICE GEES HT PROCEED TIE SCINIG EC See BN a0 sa anc nsceanpbunudbgnsseade ais icaacanirdakascaves tench neue Ores usctea ont alas eens Renee mae 10.0% 
Reel AES Ms Co LUDS Eh LEC ROE REIL UCLA ENDIF Li od xGa hans ote conn seadeiekccsd lucas doctasben tune scatavcbescdsoptoha re nncetaekaeewee nc debsans Favaeteee toes eee 3.3% 
PAGUMTNSER PENIS SOL MIGG SUV Uk VRE OES sate co. Sas sag cards cca saubc tees aac ehetaaun be hansavascos aptanvs veut ses savadastoovxtavoucatanenacsm selsermeatiare 2.4% 
AMSA ACOES TINA OMTUTIRECIEC EMME SOE VBS iat cs fincas cch ass eced S03 vevenvssnenesevnisdacenesusiasanclu Guat aelleaston otc ee ec cacti omens nT 0.9% 


Source: Labour Force Survey, average of the 1996-1998 period. 


4 The unemployment rate for all occupations includes, as unemployed, only those unemployed persons who also held employment within the past twelve months, because 
they can be classified to an occupation. The result is that the unemployment rate in Job Futures 2000 is considerably lower than that for the entire labour force which is 
often the one reported in the media. 
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Conclusion 


The decision to pursue a post-secondary education depends 
greatly on individual interests, skills, talents, and intended 
career path. However, financial considerations can play a role 
in making key educational and career choices. 


In general, investing in a post-secondary diploma is a sound 
financial decision for a majority of Canadians. People with 
post-secondary education usually: 


e have a higher starting and lifetime earnings; 


* are more resilient to withstanding turbulence in 
the labour market; and, 


¢ are more likely to experience favourable labour 
market conditions. 


However, this investment is not a guarantee of financial 
profitability. Within the same level of education, there are 
variations in earnings profiles, labour market accessibility, 
and rates of return to education. 


These variations depend on the field of study, occupational 
choice and other individual factors. Therefore, when making 
strategic career and educational decisions, Canadians must 
base their choices not only on personal factors such as skills, 
interests and talents, but also on reliable labour market 
information regarding specific occupations and the various 
labour market outcomes related to each occupation. 
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Across Canada 


Prospects for finding work in any occupation will vary over 
time, as well as across different sectors and locations. It is 
possible for an occupation to have a favourable outlook in 
one province but be less favourable in others. An overall 
rating at the national level will depend on the relative balance 
between any such disparities. 


Why do labour markets and occupational outlooks 
vary? A number of factors may influence the short or longer 
term outlook for finding work in a particular occupation or 
geographical area, or within a particular timeframe. These 
include: 


¢ Variations in the economic structure upon 
which a province, region or local area is built 
(e.g. manufacturing, natural resources, high- 
tech, services). Not only does the current 
structure imply that the composition of the 
workforce and the type of work available may 
vary, but also that changing conditions will have 
different labour market implications (e.g. a drop 
in the world oil price will impact Alberta’s 
energy sector, and subsequently the size or 
composition of its workforce, more than that of 
Ontario). 


¢ Different positions in the economic cycle. One 
province may be booming while another is 
struggling, depending on the major sources of 
economic activity. 


¢ Institutional factors, such as different political 
structures, government policies, laws or 
regulations. 


Reviewing the current situation and the future outlook for an 
occupation at the national level helps to identify key overall 
trends. However, these trends may not exist, or may follow a 
different timetable, at provincial or local levels. National 
trends are important for occupations that generally exist in 
most locales across the country, such as engineers or 
computer programmers, or for occupations with skills that are 
relatively easy to transfer, such as management or secretarial 
occupations. 


Location Is an important factor to consider in the search for 
employment. If a person is closely tied to a particular area, it 
is important to have specific information on the labour market 
and work prospects in that area to help make an informed 
career decision. Or, if a person has a good idea of the kind of 
work he/she is looking for and is willing to relocate, they may 
need to compare various sources of information in order to 
find the location with the best prospects. 


Therefore, to ensure you have the information that best fits 
the circumstances for the individual in question, it is 
advisable to consult and compare information about the world 
of work at national, provincial and local levels. 


Sample Occupations with 
Favourable Outlooks by Province 


To illustrate some of the similarities and differences that can 
occur across the country, refer to the following map to review 
a sample list of ten occupations with a favourable outlook for 
Canada, for each province, and for Yukon.' It is important to 
note that methodologies and forecast periods used to 
determine the sample occupations presented may differ. 
Please refer to the brief Summary of Methodologies in 
Appendix C while examining the sample lists. 


We also encourage you to consult the provincial Job Futures 
or equivalent Internet sites provided with each list for 
additional information including profiles and outlooks for other 
occupations, and for more detail on methodologies. 


1 This information is currently unavailable for Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut. 
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Across Canada — Sample Occupations 
with Favourable Outlooks — Figure 4.1 


Yukon 


Accountants & Auditors 

Community & Social Services Workers 
Contractors & Supervisors, Trades 
Elementary & Secondary School Teachers 
Finance & Insurance Clerks 

Food Service & Accommodation Managers 
Policy & Program Professionals 

Registered Nurses 

Retail Trade Managers 

Secretaries 


www.workfutures.yk.ca 


British Columbia 
Assisting Occupations in Graphic & Digital Arts, 
& Technical Occupations in Motion Pictures, 
Television & Theatre 
Chefs & Cooks 
Computer Systems Analysts & Programmers 
Graphic Designers, Illustrating Artists, Artisans 
& Craftpersons 
Managers in Accommodation, Food & Retail Trade 
Professional Engineers 
Registered Nurses 
Social Workers; Community & Social Service Workers 
Technical Sales Specialists & Representatives, 
Wholesale 


www.workfutures.bc.ca 


Alberta 


Auditors, Accountants & Investment Professionals 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical & Chemical Engineers 
Contractors & Supervisors, Trades & Related Workers 

Food Counter Attendants & Kitchen Helpers 

Mathematicians, Systems Analysts & Computer Programmers 
Medical Technologists & Technicians 

Nursing Supervisors & Registered Nurses 

Occupations in Food & Beverage Service 

Primary Production Labourers 

Secondary & Elementary School Teachers & Counsellors 


www.ab.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/Imi/main/futures.htm 
www..alis.gov.ab.ca 


Saskatchewan 
Auditors, Accountants & Investment Professionals 
Logging & Forestry Workers 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment Mechanics 

(except Motor Vehicle) 

Motor Vehicle & Transit Drivers 
Nurse Supervisors & Registered Nurses 
Pharmacists, Dietitians & Nutritionists 
Physicians, Dentists & Veterinarians 
Systems Analysts & Computer Programmers 
Technical Sales Specialists, Wholesale Trade 
Therapy & Assessment Professionals 


www.sk.hrdce-drhe.ge.ca/Imi/en/menu/00000e.shtml 
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ae 


National 


Aircraft Mechanics 

Computer Systems Analysts & Programmers 

Engineers 

Health Care Professionals (Doctors, Dentists, Optometrists, 
Chiropractors, Nurses) 

Heavy Equipment Operators 

Management, Advertising & Marketing Consultants 

Medical Technologists & Technicians 

Plumbers & Pipefitters 

Police Officers & Firefighters 

Tool & Die Makers, Machinists & Machine Tool Operators 


www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/JobFutures 


Manitoba 


Aircraft Maintenance Engineers (AME’s) 

Aircraft Maintenance Technicians 

Computer Programmers 

Computer Systems Analysts 

Financial Auditors & Accountants 

Heavy Duty Equipment Mechanics 

Machinists 

Pharmacists 

Registered Nurses & Registered Psychiatric Nurses 
Truck Drivers 


www.mb.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/menu/Imi.shtml 
www.edu.gov.mb.ca/tce/carjob/occ_car_info/occ_car_info.htr 


Quebec 


Auditors, Accountants & Investment 
Professionals 

Computer Programmers 

Computer Systems Analysts 

Customer Service, Information & Related 
Clerks 

Early Childhood Educators & Assistants 

Engineers, notably Electrical & Electronic, 
Computer & Aerospace 

Human Resources & Business Service 
Professionals 

Mechanical, Electrical & Electronics 
Assemblers 

Technical Occupations in Electronics 
& Electrical Engineering 

Technical Sales Specialists, Wholesale 

Trade 


P.E.I. 


Aircraft Mechanics & Aircraft 
Inspectors 

Computer Systems Analysts 
& Computer Programmers 

Customer Service, Information 
& Related Clerks 

Food & Beverage Servers 

Hairstylists & Barbers 

Long Haul Truck Drivers 

Motor Vehicle Mechanics, 
Technicians & Mechanical 
Repairers 

Registered Nurses 

Retail Salespersons & Sales Clerks 

School Teachers 


Newfoundland 


Civil Engineers 

Computer Programmers 

Deck Officers, Water Transport 

Financial Auditors & Accountants 
General Practitioners & Family Physicians 
Pharmacists 

Registered Nurses 

Respiratory Therapists 

School & Guidance Counsellors 
Veterinarians 


www.pei.jobfutures.org 


www.qc.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/job-futures 


www.nf.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca 
www.gov.nf.ca 


Nova Scotia 


Computer Programmers 

Computer Systems Analysts 

General Practitioners & Family Physicians 

Graphic Designers & Illustrating Artists 

Managers in Engineering, Architecture, Science 
& Information Systems 

Professional Occupations in Business Services to Managers 

Nurse Supervisors & Registered Nurses 

Pharmacists 

Retail Salespersons & Sales Clerks 

Technical Sales Specialists, Wholesale Trade 


www.ns.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/english/index.htm 
www.ednet.ns.ca/educ/career/ 


New Brunswick 


Chemical Engineers 
Computer Systems Analysts 
: General Practitioners 
Ontario Non-Technical Sales Representative, Wholesale Trade 

Chefs Nurses 

Computer Engineers Pharmacists 

Computer Systems Analysts & Programmers Physiotherapists 

Electrical & Electronics Engineering Technologists & Technicians Professional Occupations in Business Services to Management 


Machinists & Machining & Tooling Inspectors Secondary School Teachers 
Mechanical Engineers Translators, Terminologists, & Interpreters 
Mechanical & Industrial Engineering & Manufacturing 
Technologists/Technicians www.nb.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/common/Imi/jobf/nofrmij_e.html 
Registered Nurses 
Secondary & Elementary School Teachers 
Tool & Die Makers 


www.on.hrdce-drhe.gc.ca/english/Imi/eaid/occ.info/ojf/jobf_e.html 
www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/career/labmark.html 
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Overview of Job Futures Outlooks 


Introduction 


This chapter builds on the general labour market trends discussed in Chapter 1 which were presented from various 
perspectives — by aggregate industrial and occupational groups, as well as by aggregate education and skill levels — and 
relates them to the detailed outlooks provided in Part 7: Outlooks by Occupation and Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study of 
the Job Futures 2000 suite. 


Section 5.1, ‘Overview of Outlooks by Occupation’, provides a summary of overall trends and prospects for finding work 
related to the current and future occupational labour market conditions detailed in the 211 profiles in Part?: Outlooks by 
Occupation. Section 5.2, ‘Overview of Outlooks by Field of Study’, provides a summary of overall trends and prospects for 
finding work related to the current and future labour market conditions for recent post-secondary school graduates 
detailed in the 155 profiles in Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study. 


5.1 Overview of Outlooks by Occupation 


Table 5.1.1 presents the average rating of occupational labour market conditions in 1998 and 2004, aggregated by skill level 
and skill type. Skill level refers to the minimum level of education and training generally required to work in these 
occupations. The skill type of an occupation refers to the broad industry category in which the occupation is 
concentrated. Further information on occupational skill levels and skill types is available in Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation, 
in “Understanding the Occupational Profiles”, in the ‘About the National Occupational Classification (NOC)’ section. 
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5.1.1 Overview by Skill Level 


This section provides information on occupational labour market conditions from an aggregate skill-level perspective. There are five skill 
levels: managerial; professional (usually requires a university degree); technical, paraprofessional and skilled (usually requires a community 
college certificate or diploma or apprenticeship); intermediate (usually requires high school graduation); and labouring and elemental (usually 
requires less than high school graduation). 


Fach of the five sub-sections below provides an overview of the current and future outlooks for finding work at that skill level, and two 
summary graphs: the first indicates the distribution of occupations in that skill level across the nine skill types, and the second provides an 
indication of the largest occupations and their share of employment within that skill level. 


By their nature, aggregate outlooks represent an average of the factors used to determine the detailed outlooks for the underlying 
occupations. For further occupational detail or to get an idea of which occupations within a skill level have outlooks that differ from the 
overall ratings, refer to the individual profiles in Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation, or to the Job Futures 2000 web site: 
www.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/JobFutures. The ‘Overview by Skill Level’ section on the website also contains tables providing additional 
explanations of why an outlook may differ from the overall rating. 


Management Occupations 
17% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in management occupations.... 
The management occupations accounted for 11.1% (1,476,606) of total 1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.1 highlights the fact that the largest share (47%) of managers is in the sales and service skill type. Graph 5.1.2 
indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is retail trade managers, accounting for approximately 27% of all 
managers. 


Currently labour market conditions for management occupations are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate for this occupational group is about one-half the economy-wide average and earnings are 16% above 
average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good, although the number 
of new job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 


Management Employment Distribution by Skill Type (%) 


Business, Finance & Administration | =e 7.1 % 

Graph od Fal Natural & Applied Science 
Health 
Social Science, Education, Government Services & Religion 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 

Sales & Service |__ 

Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators | 
Primary Industry 

Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities |__15.3 % 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 


Management Skill Level - Sample Occupations (%) 
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Sales, Marketing & 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 
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Professional Occupations — Skill Level A 


23% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in occupations generally 
requiring a university degree.... 


32 


Occupations requiring a university degree or diploma accounted for 16.7% (2,238,687 people) of total 1998 non-student 
employment. 


Graph 5.1.3 highlights the fact that the largest share (35%) of professional occupations is in the social science, education 
and government skill type. Graph 5.1.4 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is elementary and secondary 
school teachers and counsellors, accounting for approximately 17% of employment in professional occupations. 


Currently labour market conditions for professional occupations are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that 
the unemployment rate for this occupational group is about one-half the economy-wide average and earnings are 19% 
above average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good, although 
the number of new job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 


Professional Employment Distribution by Skill Type (%) 


Business, Finance & Administration |” 


Natural & Applied Sciences ig ae eee 22.1% 


Gra ph 5.1.3 Social Science, Education, Government Services & Religion 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport] 7.3% 
Sales & Service |0 % 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 
Primary Industry |0 % 
Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities |g 9% 


Auditors. Accountants 80) isi su as aa cl aie 
Investment Professionals | igs se ee 


Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 


Graph 5.1.4 & Chemical Engineers |. #2 19) 


Mathematicians, Systems 


Analysts & ComputerProgrammers |) 


Nurse Supervisors& | 
Registered Nurses [age je 2 


Secondary&Elementary | 
School Teachers & Counsellors [244.3530 ji. . 


Psychologists, Social Workers, 
Counsellors, Clergy & Probation Officers |. sf /0, 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 


lfechnical, Paraprofessional and Skilled Occupations — Skill Level B 


32% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in occupations generally requiring 
7 community college diploma or apprenticeship training.... 


Occupations requiring a community college or trade certificate accounted for 31.8% (4,243,749 people) of total 1998 
non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.5 highlights the fact that the largest share (30%) of these occupations is in the trades and transport skill 
type although Graph 5.1.6 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is secretaries, accounting for 
approximately 8% of employment in technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations. 


Currently labour market conditions for technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations are rated as fair. This rating 

follows from the fact that the unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the 
economy-wide averages. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, 

although the number of new job openings Is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job seekers. 


Technical Employment Distribution by Skill Type (%) 


Business, Finance & Administration | 
Natural & Applied Science |] 
Health | 4.3% 
G raph 5.1.5 Social Science, Education, Government Services & Religion |__|. 4.3% 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport | 4. 4.3% 
Sales & Service [2 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators | eS pee 

Primary Industry | 8.6% 

Processing, Manufacturing & Utilities |__| 3.3 % 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 


Technical Skill Level - Sample Occupations (%) 


Secretaries, Recorders & Transcriptionists | 


Administrative & Regulatory Officers | |... ................... 4,1% 


Govirgeror Wpel sors, & pupendsors @ =e me asa eneuaa : 
Agriculture, Horticulture & Aquaculture (gg sain ei a 10) 


Contractors & Supervisors, Trades 
Graph sya is) & Related Workers iia acces he 10d 
Paralegals, Social Services Workers & 


Occupations in Education & Religion n.e.c, bee Mnel0 
Finance & Insurance Administrative / 
Occupations iiss pails ee ered 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment / 
Mechanics (Except Motor Vehicle) [ij LO 


Insurance & Real Estate 
Sales Occupations & Buyers 


Chefs & Cooks [ajo 


Motor Vehicle Mechanics |... ........,. 3.6%) 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 


Intermediate Occupations — Skill Level C 


22% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in occupations generally 
requiring high school completion.... 


Occupations requiring a minimum of high school completion accounted for 30.1% (4,019,364 people) of total 1998 
non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.7 highlights the fact that the largest share (31%) of these occupations is in the sales and service skill type. Graph 
9.1.8 indicates that the largest occupations in this grouping are retail salespersons and motor vehicle and transit drivers, 
accounting for approximately 10% each of employment in intermediate occupations. 


Currently labour market conditions for intermediate occupations are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide averages. Over 
the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, although the number of new job 
seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 


Intermediate Employment Distribution by Skill Type (%) 


Business, Finance & Administration | 
Natural & Applied Science 
Health 
G ra ph 5.1.7 Social Science, Education, Government Services & Religion 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport 
Sales & Service 
Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators 
Primary Industry 


Retail Salespersons & Sales Clerks | 


Motor Vehicle & Transit Drivers |... 


Graph 5.1.8 Clerical Occupations, General Office Skills | giigiiiiiae sie au. 
Childcare & Home Support Workers {ipsa elt lies TOL, 
Finance & Insurance Clerks |i ici a OO. 
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Occupations inFood & Beverage Service |. ———C—CS 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 
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Labouring and Elemental Occupations — Skill Level D 


5% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in occupations generally requiring 
less than high school completion.... 


Occupations requiring some high school training accounted for 10.3% (1,387,045 people) of total 1998 non-student 
employment. 


Graph 5.1.9 highlights the fact that the largest share (69%) of these occupations is in the sales and service skill type. Graph 
5.1.10 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is cleaners, accounting for approximately 25% of employment 
in labouring and elemental occupations. 


Currently labour market conditions for labouring and elemental occupations are rated as /imited. This rating follows from 
the fact that the unemployment rate is almost double the economy-wide average and earnings in these occupations are 
about 25% below average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain 
limited, as the number of new job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 


Labouring & Elemental Employment Distribution by Skill Type (%) 


Business, Finance & Administration | 9 % 

Natural & Applied Science | 0% 

Health | 0% 

Social Science, Education, Government Services & Religion | 0% 
Art, Culture, Recreation & Sport | 0% 


Graph 5.1.9 
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Trades, Transport & Equipment Operators | | 8.4% 
Primary Industry |_| 4.9 % 
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Graph 5.1.10 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey (1998) 
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5.1.2 Overview by Skill Type 


This section provides information on occupational labour market conditions from an aggregate skill-type perspective. Occupations are 
grouped into nine skill types or broad industrial groupings: business, finance and administration; natural and applied sciences; health; 
social science, education, government service and religion; art, culture, recreation and sport; sales and service; trades, transport and 
equipment; primary industry; and processing, manufacturing and utilities. 


Each of the nine sub-sections below provides an overview of the current and future outlooks for finding work in that skill type, and two 
summary graphs: the first indicates the distribution of occupations in that skill type across the five skill levels, and the second provides at 
indication of the largest occupations and their share of employment relative to all workers within that skill type. 


By their nature, aggregate outlooks represent an average of the factors used to determine the detailed outlooks for the underlying 
occupations. For further occupational detail or to get an idea of which occupations within a skill type have outlooks that differ from the 
overall ratings, refer to the individual profiles in Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation, or to the Job Futures 2000 web site: 
www.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/JobFutures. The ‘Overview by Skill Type’ section on the website also contains tables providing additional 
explanations of why an outlook may differ from the overall rating. 


Business, Finance and Administration Occupations — Skill Type 1 


14% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in business, finance and administration occupations. . 
The business, finance and administration skill type accounted for 20.9% (2,791,714 people) of total 1998 non-student employmer 


Graph 5.1.11 highlights the fact that all of these occupations require at least high school graduation and 61% require additional 
education or training. Graph 5.1.12 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is general clerks, accounting for 13% of 
employment in business, finance and administration. 


Currently labour market conditions in business, finance and administration are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact 
the unemployment rate in these occupations is about two-thirds that of the economy-wide rate (6%) and earnings are about th 
same as average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good, more as a 
result of weak growth in the number of new job seekers as opposed to above-average growth in the number of new job 
openings. 
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Natural and Applied Science and Related Occupations — Skill Type 2 


11% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in the natural and applied science occupations.... 


The natural and applied science skill type accounted for 6.5% (863,954 people) of total 1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.13 highlights the fact that a large share (57%) of these occupations require a university degree. Graph 5.1.14 indicates 
that the largest occupation in this grouping is systems analysts, computer programmers, mathematicians and actuaries, 
accounting for approximately 29% of employment in natural and applied sciences. 


Currently labour market conditions in natural and applied sciences are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate in these occupations is about three-fifths that of the economy-wide rate (6%) and earnings are about 20% 
higher than average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good, the result 
of above-average growth in the creation of new jobs, an above-average rate of retirement and below-average growth in the 
number of new job seekers, especially school leavers. 
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Health Occupations — Skill Type 3 


7% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in occupations in the health sector.... 


The health skill type accounted for 6.1% (811,333) of total 1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.15 highlights the fact that a large share (48%) of these occupations generally require a university degree. Graph 5.1.16 
indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is nurses, accounting for approximately 29% of employment in health. 


Currently labour market conditions in health are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that the unemployment rate in 
these occupations is about one-third that of the economy-wide rate (6%) and earnings are 15% higher than average. Over the 
1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good due to above-average growth in new job 
creation and retirements (double the rate of increase over the 1994 to 1998 period), a slowing in the growth of school leavers, no 
change in immigration levels and a decline in the number of occupational re-entrants. New job creation is expected to increase 
since an aging population requires more attention, there is an increased health consciousness and the sector is recovering from 
the mid-1990's restructuring of the health care system. 
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Occupations in Social Science, Education, Government Services and 
Religion — Skill Type 4 


8% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in social science, education, government 
services and religion occupations.... 


The social science, education, government services and religion skill type accounted for 7.3% (971,363 people) of total 
1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.17 highlights the fact that most (80%) of these occupations generally require a university degree. Graph 5.1.18 
indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is elementary/secondary school teachers and counsellors, 
accounting for approximately 40% of employment in social science, education, government services and religion. 


Currently labour market conditions in social science, education, government services and religion are rated as fair. This 
rating follows from the fact that the unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are only slightly better than 
those of the economy-wide averages. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to 
remain fair, the result of an average growth in the creation of new jobs and an above-average rate of retirement being 
balanced by the growth in the number of new job seekers, especially school leavers. 
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Occupations in Arts, Culture, Recreation and Sport — Skill Type 5 


3% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in the arts, culture, recreation 
and sport occupations.... 


40 


The art, culture, education, recreation and sport skill type accounted for 2.8% (370,206 people) of total 1998 non-student 
employment. 


Graph 5.1.19 highlights the fact that these occupations are split evenly (48% each) between those requiring a university degree 
and those requiring a community college or trade/vocational diploma or certificate. Graph 5.1.20 indicates that the largest 
occupations in arts, culture, recreation, and sport are in writing, translating and public relations (21%) and creative and 
performing arts (21%). 


Currently labour market conditions in arts, culture, recreation and sport occupations are rated as fair. This rating follows from the 
fact that the unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide averages. 
Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, the result of average growth in the 
creation of new jobs and an above-average rate of retirement being balanced by the growth in the number of new job seekers, 
especially school leavers. 
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Sales and Service Occupations — Skill Type 6 


31% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in sales and service occupations.... 
The sales and service skill type accounted for 27.4% (3,669,085 people) of total 1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.21 highlights the fact that the largest share of occupations is concentrated (34%) in occupations requiring high 
school graduation. Graph 5.1.22 indicates that the largest occupations in sales and service are retail salespersons and sales 
clerks and retail trade managers (11% each). 


Currently labour market conditions in sales and service are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide averages. Over the 
1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to worsen and become /imited, the result of average 
growth in the creation of new jobs, a below-average rate of retirement and above-average growth in the number of new job 
seekers, especially school leavers and immigrants. 
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Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators and Related Occupations 
— Skill Type 7 


18% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in the trades and transport occupations.... 


The trades, transport and equipment operators skill type accounted for 16.2% (2,163,214 people) of total 1998 
non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.23 highlights the fact that these occupations are concentrated (58%) in occupations requiring a community college 
or trade/vocational certificate. Graph 5.1.24 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is motor vehicle and transit 
drivers, accounting for 18% of employment in trades and transportation. 


Currently labour market conditions in trades and transportation are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide averages. Over 
the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, although the number of new job 
openings is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job seekers. 
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Occupations Unique to Primary Industry — Skill Type 8 


2% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in primary industry occupations.... 
The primary industry skill type accounted for 4.2% (560,577 people) of total 1998 non-student employment. 


Graph 5.1.25 highlights the fact that these occupations are concentrated (62%) in occupations requiring a community college 
or trade/vocational certificate. Graph 5.1.26 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is contractors and 
supervisors in agriculture, horticulture and aquaculture, accounting for 49% of employment in primary industry. 


Currently labour market conditions in primary industries are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide averages. Over the 
1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, although the number of new job seekers is 
expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 
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Occupations Unique to Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities 
— Skill Type 9 


7% of new jobs created over the 1999-2004 period are expected to be in the processing, manufacturing and utilities occupations. ... 


The processing, manufacturing and utilities skill type accounted for 8.7% (1,164,230 people) of total 1998 non-student 
employment. 


Graph 5.1.27 highlights the fact that these occupations are concentrated (60%) in occupations requiring high school 
graduation. Graph 5.1.28 indicates that the largest occupation in this grouping is labourers in processing, manufacturing 
and utilities, accounting for 21% of employment in processing, manufacturing and utilities. 


Currently labour market conditions in processing, manufacturing and utilities are rated as fair. This rating follows from the 
fact that the unemployment rate and earnings in these occupations are about the same as those of the economy-wide 
averages. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair, although the 
number of new job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings. 
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5.2 Overview of Outlooks by Field of Study 


One of the key determinants of labour market conditions for new graduates is the labour market conditions of the occupations in 
which they are expected to look for work. For example, the labour market conditions for nursing graduates are primarily 
determined by the labour market conditions for the nursing occupation. However, labour market conditions are not the only 
determinants of whether or not an individual will have success in finding employment. An individual's talents, skills, experience 
and interests also play a major role in a successful job search. 


Table 5.2.1 presents data taken from various HRDC/Statistics Canada National Graduate Surveys. Data and research indicate 
that, generally, the probability of finding employment improves with progressively higher levels of education. For example, one 
can see in the table that the unemployment rate for trade/vocational graduates, two years after graduation, was roughly double 
the unemployment rate of undergraduate university graduates. Part of this difference is due to the labour market conditions in 
occupations in which graduates are expected to look for or find work. However, other factors related to firms’ and workers’ 
behaviour in the labour market, such as credentialism or job search techniques, also play a role in determining labour market 
outcomes. 


lable 5.2.2 presents a summary of the average ratings for 1998 and 2004 of labour market conditions for post-secondary graduates, 
aggregated by four levels of study and nine broad fields of study. 
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Table 5.2.1 — Labour Market Outcomes of Recent Graduates 


Unemployment Rates Full-Time, Full-Year Earnings 


Level Year of 2 Years After 5 Years After | 2 Years After 5 Years After 


of Study Graduation Graduation Graduation Graduation Graduation 


Trade/ $16,000 $21,900 
Vocational $19,900 $27,700 
$24,200 $29,400 

$25,900 N/A 


Community $18,700 $25,200 
College $20,700 $30,200 
$26,700 $31,900 

$27,500 N/A 


Undergraduate $23,800 $32,800 
University $26,800 $39,200 
$32,200 $40,200 

$33,600 N/A 


$33,400 $42,100 
$36,800 $50,100 
$43,400 $93,300 
$47,200 N/A 


Doctorate $38,000 $43,200 
$38,000 $50,800 
$46,600 $55,000 
$48,100 N/A 


Source: Statistics Canada’s National Graduate Surveys of 1984, 1988, 1992 and 1997. 
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Table 5.2.2 — Labour Market Conditions for Recent Post-Secondary Graduates — Current and 2004 


Education Levels 


Broad Fields 
of Study 


good-good  good-good 


 fair-fair fair-fair f 


_ Engineering & Engineering 
_ Technologies 


_ Humanities 


_ Medicine and Health 


' Natural Sciences and 
| Primary Technolo 


fair-fair fair-fair fimited:limited| imited-limited fair-fair 


Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences and 
_ Services 


Source: “Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS), 1999 Reference Scenario”, T-99-1E, Applied Research Branch, HRDC. 


See definitions of “Good”, “Fair” and “Limited” in the “Glossary of Terms”. 
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5.2.1 — Overview by Level of Study 


This section provides information on labour market conditions for recent post-secondary graduates from the perspective of the 
aggregate level of study. There are four education levels: trade/vocational; community college; undergraduate university; and 
master’s university. 


Each of the four sub-sections below provides an overview of the current and future outlooks for finding work for recent graduat 
at that education level, and two summary graphs: the first indicates the distribution of recent post-secondary graduates in that 
education level across the nine broad fields of study, and the second provides an indication of the largest major fields of study 
and their share of recent graduates within the broad field of study. 


By their nature, aggregate outlooks represent an average of the factors used to determine the detailed outlooks for the underlyir 
fields of study. For further detail or to get an idea of which major fields of study within an education level have outlooks that diffe 
from the overall ratings, refer to the individual profiles in Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study, or to the Job Futures 2000 web site: 
www.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/JobFutures. The ‘Overview by Level of Study’ section on the website also contains tables providing 
additional explanations of why an outlook may differ from the overall rating. 


Trade/Vocational 
“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for trade/vocational graduates... 


13% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a trade/vocational diploma or certificate. 


Graph 5.2.1 highlights the fact that trade/vocational graduates were concentrated (52%) in the engineering 
technology broad field of study. Graph 5.2.2 indicates that the largest major fields of study at the trade/vocational 
level were construction technologies and electrical/electronic engineering technologies (8% each). 


Currently labour market conditions for trade/vocational graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact 
that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates are about the same as the economy-wide 

averages. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair although the 
number of new job openings available to these graduates is expected to fall slightly short of the number of new job 


seekers. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 


>ommunity College/Cégep 
Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for community college/cégep graduates.... 


30% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a community college diploma or certificate. 


Graph 5.2.3 highlights the fact that the largest share of community college graduates was concentrated (26%) in the 
business broad field of study. Graph 5.2.4 indicates that the largest major field of study at the community college level 
was business and administration (9%). 


Currently labour market conditions for community college graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact 
that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates are about the same as the economy-wide 
averages. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair as the number of 
new job openings available to these graduates is expected to match the number of new job seekers. 
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University, Undergraduate 


“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for undergraduate university graduates.... 


50% of recent post-secondary school leavers had an undergraduate university degree or diploma. 


Graph 5.2.5 highlights the fact that the largest share of university undergraduates was concentrated (25%) in the social 
sciences and services broad field of study. Graph 5.2.6 indicates that the largest major field of study at the university 
undergraduate level was business and administration (15%). 


Currently labour market conditions for university undergraduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that 
the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates are about the same as the economy-wide averages. 
Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair although the number of 
new job openings available to these graduates is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job seekers. 
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Jniversity, Master’s 


‘Good” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for master's graduates... 


8% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a master's degree. 


Graph 5.2.7 highlights the fact that the largest share of master's graduates was concentrated (27%) in the business broad 
field of study. Graph 5.2.8 indicates that the largest major field of study at the master’s level was business and 
administration (23%). 


Currently labour market conditions for master’s graduates are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate for recent master’s graduates was 20% less than the average for all recent post-secondary graduates 
and earnings were 50% more than the average. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are 
expected to remain good although the number of new job openings available to these graduates is expected to exceed the 
number of new job seekers. 
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5.2.2 — Overview by Broad Field of Study 


This section provides information on labour market conditions for recent post-secondary graduates from the perspective of the 
aggregate broad fields of study. There are nine broad fields of study: arts; business, commerce, management and administration; 
education; engineering and engineering technologies; humanities; natural sciences and primary technologies; medicine and health; 
physical sciences; and social sciences and services. 


Each of the nine sub-sections below provides an overview of the current and future outlooks for finding work for recent graduates from 
that broad field of study, and two summary graphs: the first indicates the distribution of recent post-secondary graduates in that broad 
field of study across the four education levels, and the second provides an indication of the largest major fields of study by education 
level and their share of recent graduates within the broad field of study. 


By their nature, aggregate outlooks represent an average of the factors used to determine the detailed outlooks for the underlying fields 
of study. For further field of study detail or to get an idea of which major fields of study within an education level have outlooks that differ 
from the overall ratings, refer to the individual profiles in Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study, or to the Job Futures 2000 web site: 
www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/JobFutures. The ‘Overview by Broad Field of Study’ section on the website also contains tables providing 
additional explanations of why an outlook may differ from the overall rating. 


Arts 


“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for arts graduates.... 


4% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in arts. 


Graph 5.2.9 highlights the fact that over half (56%) of arts graduates received a community college diploma or certificate. 
Graph 5.2.10 indicates that the largest major field of study in arts was community college graphic and audio-visual arts (18%). 


Currently labour market conditions for arts graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the unemployment 
rate and earnings for these recent graduates are about the same as the rates for all recent post-secondary graduates. Over 
the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair as the number of new job openings 
available to these graduates is expected to almost equal the number of new job seekers. 


Arts Graduate Distribution by Level of Study (%) 


Graph 5.2.9 Trade/Vocational 
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Master's University 


Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 
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3usiness, Commerce, Management and Administration 


Good” labour market conditions over the 1999-2004 period are expected for business graduates.... 


20% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in business. 


Graph 5.2.11 highlights the fact that a large share (40%) of business graduates received an undergraduate university 
degree. Graph 5.2.12 indicates that the largest major field of study in business was undergraduate university business and 
commerce (38%). 


Currently labour market conditions for business graduates are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates are better than the average rates for all recent post- 
secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions for business graduates are rated as /imited at the trade/vocational 
level of study, fair at the community college level and good at the university level. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period 
labour market conditions are expected to remain good as the number of new job openings available to these graduates is 
expected to exceed the number of new job seekers. 


Business Graduate Distribution by Level of Study (%) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 
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Education 


“Fair” labour market conditions over the 1999-2004 period are expected for education graduates.... 


12% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in education. 


Graph 5.2.13 highlights the fact that most (75%) education graduates received an undergraduate university degree. Graph 
5.2.14 indicates that the largest major field of study in education was undergraduate university elementary/secondary 
teacher training (57%). 


Currently labour market conditions for education graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were about the same as the average rates for all recent post- 
secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as fair for all education major fields of study, regardless 
of level. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair although the number 
of new job openings available to these graduates is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job seekers, especially 
at the master’s level of study. 
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=ngineering and Engineering Technologies 


Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for engineering/engineering technology 
jraduates.... 


16% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in engineering (technologies). 


Graph 5.2.15 highlights the fact that a large share (41%) of engineering (technology) graduates received a trade/vocational 
certificate or diploma. Graph 5.2.16 indicates that the largest major field of study in engineering (technology) was 
community college electrical/electronic engineering technologies (9%). 


Currently labour market conditions for engineering (technology) graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the 
fact that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were about the same as the average rates for all 
recent post-secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as good for university graduates and fair for 
community college and trade/vocational graduates. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are 
expected to remain fa/r although the number of new job openings available to these graduates is expected to slightly 
exceed the number of new job seekers. 


En ineering Engineering Technology Graduate Distribution 
by Level of Study (% 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 
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Humanities 


“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for humanities graduates.... 


8% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in humanities. 


Graph 5.2.17 highlights the fact that most (78%) humanities graduates received an undergraduate university degree. Graph 
5.2.18 indicates that the largest major field of study in humanities was undergraduate university English graduates (24%). 


Currently labour market conditions for humanities graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the fact that the 
unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were about the same as the average rates for all recent post- 
secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as fair across all the educational levels. Over the 1999 to 
2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain fair although the number of new job openings 
available to these graduates is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job seekers. 


Humanities Graduate Distribution by Level of Study (%) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 
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Viedicine and Health 


“Good” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for medicine and health graduates.... 


9% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in medicine and health. 


Graph 5.2.19 highlights the fact that a large share (42%) of medicine and health graduates received an undergraduate 
university degree. Graph 5.2.20 indicates that the largest major field of study in medicine and health was undergraduate 
university nursing (18%). 


Currently labour market conditions for medicine and health graduates are rated as good. This rating follows from the 
fact that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were more favourable than the average rates 
for all recent post-secondary graduates. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected 
to remain good as the number of new job openings available to these graduates is expected to exceed the number of 
new job seekers. 


Medicine & Health Graduate Distribution by Level of Study (%) 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Educational Administrative Data (1997). 
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Natural Sciences and Primary Technologies 


“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for natural sciences and primary 
technology graduates... 


6% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in natural sciences and primary technologies. 


Graph 5.2.21 highlights the fact that a large share (58%) of natural sciences and primary technology graduates received an 
undergraduate university degree. Graph 5.2.22 indicates that the largest major field of study in natural sciences and 
primary technologies was undergraduate university biology (40%). 


Currently labour market conditions for natural sciences and primary technology graduates are rated as fair. This rating 
follows from the fact that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were about the same as the 
average rates for all recent post-secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as fair for university 
graduates and /imited for community college and trade/vocational graduates. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period 
labour market conditions are expected to remain fair although the number of new job seekers is expected to slightly 
exceed the number of new job openings available to these graduates. 
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Physical Sciences 


“Good” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for physical science graduates.... 


5% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in the physical sciences. 


Graph 5.2.23 highlights the fact that a large share (54%) of physical science graduates received an undergraduate 
university degree. Graph 5.2.24 indicates that the largest major field of study in physical science was community college 
computer science (34%). 


Currently labour market conditions for physical science graduates are rated as good. This rating follows from the fact that 
the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were more favourable than the average rates for all 
recent post-secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as good for university and community 
college graduates, primarily due to the outlook for computer science graduates, and fair for trade/vocational graduates. 
Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are expected to remain good although the number of new 
job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job openings available to these graduates. 
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Social Sciences and Services 


“Fair” labour market conditions are expected over the 1999-2004 period for social science and service graduates.... 


60 


20% of recent post-secondary school leavers had a qualification in the social science and service area. 


Graph 5.2.25 highlights the fact that most (61%) social science and service graduates received an undergraduate 
university degree. Graph 5.2.26 indicates that the largest major field of study in social science and services was 
undergraduate university psychology (18%). 


Currently labour market conditions for social science and service graduates are rated as fair. This rating follows from the 
fact that the unemployment rate and earnings for these recent graduates were about the same as the average rates for all 
recent post-secondary graduates. Current labour market conditions are rated as fair for university and community college 
graduates and /imited for trade/vocational graduates. Over the 1999 to 2004 projection period labour market conditions are 
expected to remain fair although the number of new job seekers is expected to slightly exceed the number of new job 
openings available to these graduates. 
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able A.3.1 — Detailed List of Starting and Lifetime Employment Earnings by Occupation and Skill Level 


Starting Lifetime 
NOC Occupations Earnings ($) Employment 
Earnings ($) 
Management Occupations 
011 PACITTINTIS TF ATIVE SCTVIGES IMAGES o.oo ccc ace c estes decassicscvecdonssdcsssssesestanceetce SF OCD ati Gs 2 309 400 
012 Managers Im ftinanctal & DUSINCSS SOFVICES oie epcccccsec sede tigsescecscneccsesvsenotsanensesnases 23 O00 en oe 2 411 700 
013 Managers in communication (except broadcasting) ...........ccccscesessesessessseseeseseseeeen 30500 een 2 313 700 
021 Managers in engineering, architecture & information SYStEMS.........c.cccceseseseeeseeees BL LU0 Gre 2577 200 
031 Managers in health, education, social & COMMUNITY SEFVICES...........cccesesesseeeseeeees BL OU0 ek ees 2 052 200 
041 Wranagers 1h DUDNC ACGMINISULATON fo cccccccecscce tcc acts on Gres ce ieriinenees $0 D008 ee 2 171 600 
051 Wanagersin art culture, TeCreation & SPOT ieee tienes 21800] ee 1 842 700 
061 Sales, marketing & Advertising MANAGES ocelot eccrectessrcessecectettusecssevessersnces BT O00 ens 2 315 000 
062 WARQGERS HR TEtaI ade i Getiecsecnsans L300 a 1 392 600 
063 Managers in f00d Service & ACCOMMOCATON 00s csecesscscesecssecgescsseetsesssesesserssoes 18-000 eas 1 190 000 
064 WanaGers IN DKOLECUVE SCIVICES oi ocerrle iret ice hececcesceccetesarsoasssssssensinuse SO 00s 2 217 300 
065 Mia aUElS I OLNET SBIVICO Se eacsescnvececcrsnsccseopevvanes 1D B00 es ce 1 411 400 
071 WlanaGelS 1 CONSTUCTION & (aNSPOMAUON cece eccec secs ecaeeceeecnenseaee BL UO Sess 1 930 000 
072 Facility operation & MaiINtENANCE MANAGETS............scscsccsssesssessessscssssesssessesesssesteseseeeees 21 DOO eee 1 861 700 
081 Managers in primary production (except agriCulture) ..........c.cccceccesecseesessesseseeseeseetestens AQ S002 oe 2 967 700 
091 Wianagers in manutacturing Giutiites a oecreeccaccseceesenas FO U0 See eas 2 429 700 
Occupations generally requiring a university diploma (Skill Level A) 

ad Auditors, accountants & investment professionals .........ccccccscsssssscseessseseseesseseeessecees 32,000 ses San cecsees 2 181 400 
112 Human resources & business Service Professionals .........ccccscsssseseesesesessesesssesteeseeeeees 2100 e cicectsn cece 2 143 000 
211 Prysical SClENCe professionals 0 a eee AL TOO ei ees. 2 231 400 
212 Life Science prolessionals oe ea csteas 36 400 Ge eeaias 1 945 700 
213 Civil, mechanical, electrical & Chemical ENGiNGeLS............ccccccssesesseeesesescesseseeteseseeeeess AY O00 Carey ax 2 228 700 
214 UTTER ENGINGETS 35 ieee ee hal iccctedesee coats BO S00 er sare, 2 271 300 
215 Architects, urban planners & land SUrVe@YOIS .......c.scccscseseesesecsesseesseesssestssesessesteseeesseees Db OOD as en ae 1 877 500 
216 Mathematicians, systems analysts & computer prograMMEels ............cccccseseeeeeeeeeees SO D00 se aes 1 973 700 
311 PRVSICIANS, CENTSES Qo VETCTIA AIS ccs fects sor ccc acta ecsccedatecstncscsncateneesveses 5) 00ers 4 183 900 
312 Optometrists, chiropractors & other health 

MlaGHOSING & ThEAtING DLOTESSIOMG IS: c5 essere ys aSteaecci cates sc esteserscdescactens AIS O0 eee een 2 407 400 
313 Pharmacists: dietitians: Gc tuUtrilOmiStS css hes ec ca eect cecenes Ai 200s cee es 1 995 300 
314 Therapy & assessment professionals soc... scccsssssscyecceisnsy Gees arans ec reine eaesscceees GO QU0 a casa ton 1711 000 
S10 Nurse supervisors & registered nurses i..cs. coc scascaccte ketcdte iitcaschcseecssctesse alesse BH SOU Gee stoic: 1 566 900 
411 Judges, lawyers & Quebec notaries 20.5 enc ein aerials 3) O00 toe ee 3 263 200 
412 UNIVEISHY DFOTeSSOFS Gr assistants.) en .005 ake ae a... aL) Au Se ae peepee 2 282 500 
413 Collede Somer vocational instructors: 2 nt ec ec eile. acos. SU CUO ea har: 1 830 400 
414 Secondary & elementary school teachers & COUNSEIIOIS .......cccecsseseeeeeeseseseesesteeeeees Bt dU tee adc tes Mena 1 755 600 
415 Psychologists, social workers, counsellors, clergy & probation officers............... BOO eect nee 1 434 900 
416 Policy & program officers, researchers & CONSUITANTS .......... cece eseeeseeteteseseeeeees BA DUD ees eccaie 1 936 500 
511 EIPTanians -alCNivists, CONSEIVALOTS Ge CULALOIS. ccsccscccusccccs couettests coscheaecccecdesrsssecseare 18 G30 Vena eens ae 1 485 500 
512 Writing, translating & public relations professionals ..........ccccsesesesesesesseeeseeeeeeeeees PO OU ie seats 1 750 500 
513 RE AUVE eC TROT MEL RELI SCS ceric cco cecs se ee eres oe eak oe ee a enaennsesnecedessenees PS COU G oe ere 1 361 200 
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Starting 
NOC Occupations Earnings ($) Employment 
Earnings($) 
Occupations generally requiring a college diploma (Skill Level B) 

121 GIETICAL SUDETWISONS 5s hey ev vss ceaccscastan can inaie eave 2300 eee ee 1 616 900 
122 Administrative & regulatory OCCUPATIONS...........cccccecsesessesessssessessseeseseseesestessseesesees 24-900. se ntinee. ee 1 589 200 
123 Finance & insurance administrative OCCUPATIONS .......c.ccccccsesseseeesesessesesstsesseeeees 24SUG ote 1 368 700 
124 Secretaries, recorders & transcriptionists........cccccssscccssessessesessesssssscsesssessssseeeeees 20 S00 Caren nso 1 137 600 
221 Technical occupations in physical SCiONCOS oiccseicccsseccscicsradicarsssssetscercssssceiesooveres Bh 200 de eee a 1 810 800 
222 Hechnical OCCUPATIONS IN HE SCIGNCOS sic ccc ic otis cscs cnveseostiecs 2) 800s eee 1 551 000 
223 Technical occupations in civil, mechanical & industrial engineering............... ST A00. sie ee 1 904 000 
224 Technical occupations in electronics & electrical engineering... 20: 000 Neeser 1 654 000 
225 Technical occupations in architecture, drafting, surveying & mapping........... 2) OUU cee 1 606 800 
226 Other technical inspectors & regulatory OFFICELS ......c.cccscsscsssssssssesesssssssesesesesseees 32 U0 eee 1 822 100 
227 Transportation officers & controllers ...56.223.c ae eset, SO UU Re aes 2 548 700 
321 Medical technologists & technicians (except dental health)... 29:200 sass 1 604 900 
322 Technical occupations in dental Health Care ....oscscscscccesceccccte0ecc vsscsccccscsecsehese SOO eee ee 1 501 000 
323 Other technical occupations in health care (except dental) ..............cscccsceee 21300 ees 1 256 600 
421 Paralegals, social services workers & occupations in 

education G rengion NEC. ce es chess tess 23500 ace ere 1 344 700 
521 Technical occupations in libraries, archives, museums & galleries................. 2A 200 se eee. 1 259 300 
522 Photographers, graphic arts teChmiGians osc oocigeo occcseceeressescseorsecenscdeseessteness 20 S00 Fae 1 409 200 
523 Announcers & other perormels..2. i cas, 21100. See 1 800 100 
524 Creative COSIGNEES & ClattSPOlSOMS icc scyr cess ies eescapeeceedacissencstven: 22 0 es ee 1 186 000 
525 Athletes, coaches, referees & related OCCUPATIONS........ccccscesseseseseseseseetseenees ZIAUUG eee 1 368 900 
621 Dales & SOIVICE SUDBIVISONS cocci a ea vestcenetmo ce 16 000: 2 ee 1 288 700 
622 Technical sales specialists, wholesale trade ........c.ccccscsscscsssscsssscsesssscssssesesssseees 255003 2 038 400 
623 Insurance & real estate sales OcCUpations & DUYETS........cccescsesesess sees: 24 BUG ee 1 626 700 
624 Ghels & COOKS. cc (3400 916 400 
625 BUTCNCLS G DAKGIS. clon cea oe ee 10-200; ce, 1 067 300 
626 Police officers & the-fighters ee AO O00 ae: 2 089 700 
627 Technical occupations in personal SErVICE..........cssceccsssscsssssssessssesessosssssecseescnsseees 10:900 5 ee 804 400 
721 Contractors & supervisors, trades & related WOFKELS uu... 2B 200 ae 1 805 500 
722 Supervisors, railway & motor transportation OCCUPATIONS ........cseeeeseeeeeseeeeee 23: 300 ce ees 1 784 700 
723 Machinists & related occupations... 20 OU cere 1 661 000 
724 Electrical trades & telecommunications OCCUPATIONS ...........ccscesesesseeseeseeseesee Oo OU Pca 1 822 000 
725 Plumbers, pipetitiers & gas litters 3 OL TOD rae ee 1 596 000 
726 Metal forming, shaping & erecting OCCUPATIONS..........cccccscscsesssesssesessesesesteeees 20: 000GT ee 1 616 700 
727 Carpenters Secabinetmakers 0. a ect sctivssccediscees 20-100 ketene 1 244 800 
728 Masonry & plastering trades sasc.. cso ncccsecnsavacuecs 16: 900 52 eeekue 1 387 700 
729 Other construction ades ince ae il iecssssccincuin 17900 a Bice: 1 301 600 
731 Machinery & transportation equipment mechanics 

fexCeptmotor VENICE) ane cee S200 ee oe 1 774 600 
732 Motor. vehicle mechanics... cose osc font enc, nec & 23: G00 Sao: 1 309 900 
733 Other mechanics. tke ae 22 B00 A ere ees 1 308 700 
734 Upholsterers, tailors, shoe repairers, jewellers & related occupations........... 16-300 asi 899 300 
735 Stationary engineers & power station & system Operators... A6 600 ners, 1 892 800 
736 Train crew operating OCCUPATIONS sconces icon i ee 29 S00 ere 2791 000 
TRY) Crane operators, drillers & blasters ok Se ey, 29: 900 eager 1 859 200 
738 Printing press operators, commercial divers & other trades wu... 2) 100 aacieeees 1 556 600 
821 SUPEIVISOIS, IOGGING: & TOrEStIV sc. soc ee oe eee ee, «co 24: 100s miiccwee ae 2 107 800 
822 SUpervisors, MINING, OG aS .c. 43, ee, ee eee 29, DOU ccteceee eh ever 2 562 300 
823 Underground miners, oil & gas drillers & related WOFKEIS .......cescsessesseseeseeseeeeee SO OO ee 2 330 900 
824 Logging: machinery. Operatorsis..cccsct nachos re eee et cco: AO OD ee cere 1 783 500 
825 Contractors, operators & supervisors in agriculture, 

POMTICUITUNG: Caquia Cultures. cisco cscccstiecscessuch ratan tee ete MORN ca cupod cr scssncusncaetes 15 500 coe eee 956 300 
826 Fishing vessel masters & skippers & fishermen/WOMEN...........ccccccsescsseeeeseeeeeeeee 24 SU eee 1 408 700 
921 SUDELVISOLS, DLOGESSING CGCUPAUONS «1 ee eee 24 2005 ee 1 991 400 
922 SUDEIVISOrs, assembly, & TaDHCabOlc ccc oe ee cee AE DOO Ge eth 1 789 100 
923 Central control & process operators in manufacturing & processing.............. 20 U0 pect 2 157 900 


Lifetime 


NOC 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
341 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
741 
742 
743 
744 
745 
841 
842 
843 
844 
941 
942 
943 
944 
945 
946 
947 
948 
949 
951 


661 
662 
663 
664 
665 
666 
667 
668 
761 
762 
861 
961 


Sta rting Lifetime 


f , Employment 
Occupations Earnings ($) Earnings ($) 


Occupations generally requiring a high school diploma (Skill Level C) 


CIBTICal OC CHD ATONS: GONEEA ONICS SKINS ssccccrsresassccguss dissec. ccsssrcisiuesceaesavsousssserusounstévansesnn AS 200. ea: 1 141 100 
CCE CULADINONT ODET ALOIS cohol pear ses ay oie sos. eos va csncassscdvsicitaecasbiasensssstbhynesentosenes ZU. 0002 tiers 8 1 265 000 
PIANC Oak SERRE C1 OTRO sere css cao Sass So veiae vk casts to nasageesvewsenceasecnancseacenss 20 O00 een 1 219 100 
VORA SELLE SURO DOSSC ICI KS ficg soc heey ek Saya poses aus css hd close sdavbavunstinionvasonnaves 24 AOD GS ee cae 1 339 500 
Library, correspondence & related information ClErkKS ..........ccecceseseceesesesceseseseeteseseseessseeeees ZO SOO cts ete 1 269 500 
Mallee MESSAdG CISIFDUTION OCCUPATIONS scsciscarscsscicstsscecscctssassssestasccauclesssbsuenlacsssacvenronsavecessess 1S 300s cues 1 323 800 
Recording, scheduling & distributing OCCUPATIONS..........cccccccsessesessesesecseseesesrssenscsesscsesesseeness 18.300. ee 1 350 900 
Assisting occupations in support of health Services..........c.cccsccscscssesssescsteseseseesssesteeeseseseees PV OU0 ese 1 020 300 
DAlES FEDFESENTATIVOS, WhOlESAIE TAG. oo. ccscscssscsieassoscsctessecsuscsecsevesqucsscvsccadivsovessvecevsevevtorsees 23 DOU See tet 1 742 000 
etal SAO SPELSORIS: cl SAIES ClOUKS cir cosci cis oeccsecnke laces snsesecasecccovcissinterel raj poavcauesiiasvevesnesstosinaceinus 15100 ee 1 151 200 
DCCHDAUONS I trAaVel Gr AC COMMOG QUOI 6c pccicscieytcsecscgccceccsse ices spss cues wtstseee nena cescoscinsnscstcece tO C00 oak 1 191 000 
Tour & recreational guides & aMUSEMENt OCCUPATIONS .........cccceecssseeesessessssesssessscseseeeeenes 24 900 arene 1 062 000 
DECUATIONS I [OO Ct DEVELAGE: SCPVICE ico oo f5 coos occ cass cececiscaresepisstedio scsenssssavnsecsseceraseensacece 12 OO0 ans 728 000 
Otier OCClipalOns IN DFOTECHIVE SOI VIGO scoliosis ccs ccvecincdusussoscdvssesansoracnvens Li dO ee ace 1 584 000 
PUTS AOI SUOLE WOK OES soo co ica caescsssccr sic ca essed ev cnsvavedecvscssnnncnivsnecranscdes 14 S00 eee: 757 000 
OUREr OCEHDAUONS IDET SOR al SOLWICE ooo. oc coos cihocescdacvacssiotercs ncvacisicoavssvassaceventinsvovenceeds 16400 sos 812 000 
DULCE NEC VE CEQ ISTE CLIO OU Sosy ooo cas eeta occassions ven esevcucesnvivcovavesesensesuvess 18400) es 1 410 500 
PLE AVY COUIDIN EME OST ALOT Soe poo ccrcese vcs sssscessicoasces ps6 css eas seu cestuvivavncrcesscieesudes 25 ADO waveeecca 1 644 800 
Other transport equipment operators & related WOFrKELS........ccccccssesessesessesssseeeseeesseesseenees POCO eco ees 1 600 000 
Oiler wistallers, TEpairers Ge SCIVICETS o5c8 oo isccccscedsccsGsatssieisisesccsonsstovdiarscncisosscsconsssshesecees 16 GO0jc rae 1 323 900 
Longshore workers Gomatetial Wanders 2.5 sccciccccseccsceae seks ee see rcatnn secsecscetecesooces 17900 Seas 1 465 500 
Mine service workers & Operators in Oil & Gas Arilling .......cceccscesessesessesessesesscsseseseeseeeeneeeees BS: O00 aoa 2 032 100 
EGG TOLO SUV VOLK OTS 65 yc sc rete rae ccscvcebics PM ES IN VSR aT aces 1 490 400 
PLOUICINLOTe ONO UCUILUITE, WORKOIS.. 716. oii oicccsc ssa ei hc eee aE Paitin ins TOD eae Sak 858 700 
Other TShing Gc trdbDiING DECUDAONS cise due scsscc is cee cess reheat tasceswencnes PE NOOR 591 000 
Machine operators & related workers in metal & mineral products processing............s.sscsee 23 SOOM Soria 1 662 000 
Machine operators & related workers in chemical, plastic & rubber processing .............:e.c TIO Rak 1 453 600 
Machine operators in pulp @ paper Producuon occu sccsccccccecckiscecGceassaeescserterecteensixeesenecees 20 SOU tees 1 702 000 
Machine operators & related workers in textile ProC@SSING .......ccccsscscsessesesessestssestsseeeseees 19 0002 ee 1 087 400 
Machine operators in fabric, fur & leather products Manufacturing uu... 16.200 Ses eecccets 842 100 
Machine operators & related workers in food, beverage & tobacco procesSINg............ccseeeeee T1002 aes 1 372 600 
Printing machine operators & related OCCUPATIONS...........ccccececsesessssseseseseseseseessssessesescstscseees 16:900 zc eccctacyerse 1 322 500 
Mechanical, electrical & Glectronics GSSCmDIOLs o.oo iio cocccesececessccessecsersorsenavcseecensece DANO Mae 1 556 500 
NEL SSSPINDIY  LOLAte ee OCCU ALONG fey er cers cyccses aces cscs iencneddastecsinvesscosenndedieeens 1ST 00 ees eee. 1 210 000 
Machining, metalworking, woodworking & related machine Operators .........ccccseseeeeeeee DE OU tiie: 1 470 500 


Occupations not generally requiring a high school diploma (Skill Level D) 


RESUMES ie eee hee seh ad ta ceve ui tes con as Uo gBES AG Ga acs adhe cus oloedocsss 1000 ce ote 837 000 
Othensates co related OCCUDAUONS so. cs Secs aces ckalh roscoe nates ose yen en cee stan cncsevtt orl OU eee 1 051 000 
Elemental MECICAL Oo NOSPH al aSSISLA NES feos. cocks sch csessospctcncseicass cc aeape eee tela snad iaecssenesnsess 20 400 gece re 1 108 000 
Food counter attendants & KIChen HOIPCLS 2c. ccoscicssssccccaesesccces aecsscassascssestsccvasstvacesoesstenaaiecss 10: GOO Soc feces sears 819 700 
SHELUFITY GQUATAS Ge TOLATED OCCUPATIONS oo iio icsrsccscssissrcvivcsrarcccarsiutssesettesnantedensteiesBlcarscaeecsocseaes 19.500 caves: 1 116 000 
GEO TEES es ere Reece re a es ee shies cheeks SGN SDR TER GeV Eero i dyesntacesavtioes LOT OU ere 1 072 000 
Other attendants in travel, accCOMMOAAtION & recreation .........ccccccseesesssesseseesessseseeeseseees 15 400 Fe eetentere: 1 128 000 
Other elemental Service OCCUPA ONS cre nccecis ccc. ce.ectaetss grout cui evizeess cacsssvracteavecrdesncecstanve 1S.S00 hake 900 000 
ECOSOC Oo LOE Sipe eee ests ee oes eek es Cavs sco as anckcslodereeseacvsarecee 15900 2 1 387 700 
PUDUCANOLKS Ge ULE) LAD OUNEIS 11,6, Caeser: css coectincescccsacsacteoicnsidccladtalesasnsonrseuesussssicetecossxenovees 1900 eee 1 386 800 
Pia VoL GLICO cE OUI ONS sess ea sa eves cos eo cs cs ade coca dcae ste Vet csc son ae indracoeoracevennieeabans DUSO0 Secret 1 383 700 
Labourers in processing, Manufacturing & Utilities... cc eeseeeeeseseseseseseeteteteesesneeeees AS OOO eee 1 325 300 


Source: John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of Study and Level of Education in Canada’, Human Resources Development Canada, 
Applied Research Branch, fall 2000. 
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Table A.3.31— Detailed List of Distribution 


of Rates of Return to 
Education by Field of Study 


University Level (Undergraduate) 


S $ ¢ 
Field SS : se 
of Study LX We 
Education 
Physical Education, 

Recreation & TOUrISM uu. Bole eee 1.7 to 17.6 
TEACHING Se sctiactsreanncscs OS reas 1.2 to 18.3 
EGUGatiOnal SUDMOFL sci seccinecssccenccsrcssnscs ND eee 3.6 to 23.0 
Counselling & 

Personal Development... Pau cca te 2.2 to 26.8 
Arts & Humanities 
Religious Studie@s............scssccssecsssesseeseesees Lone aes. -21.3 to 12.8 
FING Ants: ope See Oo Seta -3.4 to 14.9 
NUSIO I Se eee ee G2 2a eae -1.4 to 15.6 
Audio-Vistial Arts). scenes Se ewe 1.1 to 16.7 
PHSCORY Sern cuentas tcc pssisctitssvanssizeves One ieres 1.6 to 19.9 
Journalism ea A Flinders 2.7 to 19.8 
PROUSN ci serc re cools ntceacticcee Ot Oe eee: 1.4 to 18.1 
biteratliveameene ea oe NOS eee 3.4 to 20.7 


Administration & 
Social Sciences 


PAE OIO GV cases crests iesyocecascesscevirdsvrnercns Cicerone -2.1 to 16.9 
SOCIOIOOY sensi stis eek lccctcroesianatas See 1.0 to 18.4 
PSVCHOIOQV sa ce fesse eee es tecccsscbuoctss Colyer 1.8 to 16.8 
GOOGrAPNV ioe nsec csi ann Bf LE een eae 2.1 to 20.3 
Political SclenCeias.scrcsasccscisicestectessetsiecs Ob Avie soe 3.8 to 19.1 
Finnie SiidieSi2 see... (i Gear ee aa 3.1 to 21.6 
Environment & Regional 

PIGRNING eect ote oe eer oscsiess NA eee 5.2 to 24.0 
Business & COMMENCE ....cesesceeseeseesseeeeee | Gee sea 5.8 to 24.4 
ECONOMICS ch acne oe I3o here 5.5 to 24.3 
EWN gees er naar Stir Ss cance 15:9 pee eee 9.3 to 26.2 


Chemistry, Physical 
& Natural Sciences 


POQCICDITUFG ee ooo coat nh  asseccaace 6:9 ree -1.8 to 15.4 
Biology & Biochemistry...........cscsesse Vay Pieters centr 0.2 to 16.9 
Geology ese ier, et ae Ce oer 2.7 to 17.6 
Nutrition, Consumer & 

DOMOESUC SCIENCE cose cesescssscsnssccacsoss TOR cei 3.3 to 20.9 
CROMISIRV Ses nee Siena clea acontts Th casein 3.8 to 21.6 
PIVSIG SO eae ere icin, APSR ev coi 3.6 to 21.7 
Actuarial SCienC@sS<cyisck sass cocccscsss 12:0 Re renee 4.9 to 21.8 
Architecture 
& Engineering 
Architecture sc awit a, I at oe cde rr 2.8 to 19.2 
FOPOStVit hc ere... O.B a eaacen 3.0 to 18.4 
Engineering PHYSICS .....c..scssseesseesseeeseee ISS kas. 6.0 to 23.7 
Industrial ENGin@e@ring........c..sccscseecsseeseee NS acces cer 6.1 to 23.8 
CiVIE ENGINGOLING...cisccssssistsccessauieucnsesseseonse UA reseoae, ie 8.1 to 24.3 
Mechanical Engineering ............0..s000. NO: 2) 2. eee 8.8 to 25.4 
Biological & Resource 

SU eT CLUE DS ae tact aie at Aenea 16:4 3 22 8.5 to 25.8 
Electronic Engine@ering..........scsseesseeenee: AU AE Ee ter 9.7 to 28.2 
Health 
Rehabilitation Medicine... A A Beetle corre 1.5 to 18.1 
NURSIN Qe soehtere see. 2 ty Ce 12:08 cee 2.6 to 25.4 
este dite i)! eet ced ee co | a ALOK waco! 3.9 to 24.5 
ETCTRTES FA) RRR UES a oar) rn ar Dla ees 12.1 to 33.2 
Medicine (GP) noc ecceecon scenes 22 OU ee 14.6 to 33.7 


Table A.3.41— Detailed List of Distribution 


of Rates of Return to 
Education by Field of Study 


College Level 


> $ $ 
Field Ss &€ 
of Study RSG WL 
Education 
Counselling & Personal 
Developments yee cca ceacssicsecicn 20s caeioea: -23 to 18 
PhySiGal EqUCatON 2.5 scdsceaceccossccerenceers B.Sc -8.2 to 27.9 
TGACDING fe seere rae it icesssckiease, A Nera Succes -5.6 to 31.3 
Arts & Humanities 
POrfOriming ARS core gece es cncccasnae See -25.3 to 23.7 
COMMENCIAAIIS i ea a cic ccccesceus V0 Ses -8.9 to 27.1 
Library Sciences 
& Museum Technology... Bib ceonens -6.9 to 27.6 
Audio-Visual AWts sic oo ci ccssccctecssessnasesace Dae -7.4 to 29.2 
JOUTMALSIN Sie eects aeccenevoces [Osler 1.8 to 37.1 
Administration & 
Social Sciences 
Business & COMMENCE ........ecseesseesseesees ER Bo ape er bicieyees -3.0 to 322 
Social Sewices i ke ac Tid: oe entne -1.7 to 43.8 
Agriculture & 
Domestic Science 
AGTICUIEUTS po a ee SO ee -17.9 to 23.4 
Animal Husbandry cucetcclccessccosscusen DB zasueas -14.6 to 24.0 
Nutrition, Consumer 
& Domestic Science ........cccscccsseseseceees 6.2 eee -18.4 to 25.2 
Architecture, Mathematics 
& Engineering 
Building Technology............sscccssecsseecsseeeses Giliche ee -11.1 to 26.1 
Industrial Engineering 
TOCHMOMD IOS isc ogo Bacsansncvoarszernss LAs aerators -4.3 to 31.9 
Architectural Technology..........:...es00 | LER croatia 2.3 to 37.2 
Actiartal SCIGNCO Sea sckotawc entice 1G8 coeecten 0.4 to 39.6 
Civil Engineering Technologies.............. (I ecb es -1.0 to 37.7 
Biological Resource Engineering......... by Bs Gees ane Sia 0.8 to 37.7 
Chemical Technology..........sssssecsseesssees 1622's. aac 2.3 to 38.1 
Electrical & Mechanical 
Engineering Technologies................. 1S Dreetooe. 1.0 to 48.1 
Data: PROCeSSiING snc aan 74H ape ete 4.1 to 43.1 
Primary Resource Engineering 
FOCEMOIOGIOS 5 arrestee ve csccsevensseane FAP NBS Er at 5.9 to 47.5 
Health 
PRUE UG ieee ccaessiacannd SS chee -5.7 to 29.5 
Medical Laboratory Technology............ IG? ce -0.08 to 38.7 
Public Health, Epidemiology 
SU BIOSTAUSUGS see reat sncsescssascarcasces 10:8 Sens -0.3 to 47.8 


Source: John Appleby et al., ‘Distribution of Rates of Return by Field of Study and Level of Education in Canada’, Human Resources Development Canada, Applied 
Research Branch, fall 2000. 


' Please note that these field of study titles may not correspond exactly to those used in Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study, due to different data sources. 
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ble A.3.52— Detailed List of Unemployment Rates by Occupation and Skill Level (%) 


Average of the 


1996-1998 
Period 

MUNREFOOIYCAL: UO SUGUNVODOOVENTGIDE ERMC 5255 os coco coco cscs ves cits sce seaseds eaxcote tans oususssccsasiecssanssasduscuresapsarnensousovocdunsieecuonearensavenes 6.0 
Professional Occupations: those usually requiring a university degree (Skill Level A).............c.sessssesessseseeenseees 2.9 
311 PV SICIAINS: DCH STS ING VEOH TLOINS ccc s cio aeons heise co ats case ne ve seonssiensunatesicuvacevasesecsnserscencceseres 0.6 
312 Opt. Chiro m Oper Health Diag Ge Treating CLOTES SIONS cosa cscocscecsec ose ee rec cau eesc ens cececeenessecesrsntacsuensucesenersensnaseseuss tel 
315 MUFSEs SUDEEVISORS GTC HEQISTGTCO INUNSES 5 ao ha rteepssetcacovceucoesencvarrucsntentucoversacdesies 1.4 
314 MMVORADY ANU ASSESSIIGNE CI OTES SION Ses ee rsen ese oe psc cel ee less eco ko tee sce ssuvoscoseapnvesvastaeverseeocers 1.6 
411 MUU ES PaVIVOrS GNU UDP NOLANES «cc eee pep eateac cas air ane sssssnoeuecesvenesener 1.8 
313 Plamnactsts. DiCttlans and NUUTNONISES: cis ss ecscsaecccdres rca sSucsscksd gs accesso LS soe scse ces cdsseaspceb ivedeseceesesesesss 1.9 
415 Psychologists, Social Workers, Counsellors, Clergy & Probation OffICErS .......c.cccccsssccsssssesessescsessssescsescsesesssscsesseessesneeees 25 
213 Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineers........... Ons GS US Sree ERG SON oS 25 
111 PUGILOrS ECOUTILaMS and INVESEMONE PLOTESSIONG!S oo sccohicceccccs ct scveisccckcaictosdnskcsrsvevsecsunesuar ctu nest tesncrsayiiscclivesivecesensesen 2.1 
216 Mathematicians, Systems Analysts and Computer Programmes .........:scccccceccscssesessococssesscscesssesceessunssassesertssssvscscsesscsessenves 2.1 
414 pecondary seciem, school Teachers atid Counselors 0.2 c.sso 5 se ccs cecascceestscssacecccostssuiasnessidessicndsccscctecsesducocssssscsensesee 2.8 
112 Human Resources and Business Service PrOfeSSIONGIS oc cccccccscccsersdeccecjsecevesessevcsssvcessosrsssntatsvesssscssessecsvscedstsoassovesseseezenstene 2.8 
214 GOTO T: EVIGUVG ES oe eee eaee cose cs scosdubecdenchspegbericonterares 3.0 
511 PIE AAS AL CHIVISLS, CONSEIVALONS ANC CULALOES cia ice cesg tecgeecdaeteseccaccessszcnvsabeasctuctantocrinssasoncnse 3.6 
215 mecoiects, Urban Plaimers and Land SUIVEVOTS ce eee, scccesasecnsssessssesoassvastoenensosen 4.0 
416 PGHEV anc rOGrary UTC OS a ae oo saves ecidcecsvzaniduervecdecveecss 4.3 
212 ISEG SCICNCE FOC SSIOUANS oahu cceaecse tesa laos oes. ctsuesdaccelscssncusccssncnsveceaues 4.4 
512 Writing, ranstatng and Public Relations ProtesSiOmals o.oo ceccssseccescco-cspcccecuesaccoeecadebassconssccvsivsecsecctunessaensneas 47 
211 PRYVSiCal SCIENCE PNOLCSSIONGIS he occcs coves csccasentvncoseoe 4.8 
A13 Conege and Uther Vorau@nal INSUUCTOTS 6 eres he a eacelectcsensntonvene 4.9 
412 UMIVERSIE ET OLESSUTS ANC ASSIStAINS ccc ee Ne ee re Se hc aestustinnescssearsuecves 5.0 
513 Bec Valanginian ee ee ee 5.1 
Technical, Paraprofessional, Skilled Occupations: those usually requiring a college/trade diploma (Skill Level B)......5.2 

PONCE UMCCTS and FIrehOItelS 2 ioe suas edsice secu higeo dieses acdsee ccc asst ccs 1.1 
825 Contractors, Operators & Supervisors in Agriculture, Horticulture & AQUaCUITUFE ..........ccccccssessseesessessseestesssesseseeseseeseaens 15 
136 MY GIT GhOW CO DETALIG CO CCUDQUONS ee eee ees stesso 1.6 
321 Medical Technologists & Technicians {except Dental Health) .oycccsc.-scccccsccsessscessessssecnecscscceseanccgcastvinvcssnceannsossvanvecssavseseveeneoses 2.0 
623 msurgnee and Heal estate Sales UCCS aii BUVETS 50 ticaak cn ecs nie usa cescsnscssetdiasssesenverenensenaess 2.0 
22 Supervisors, naliway and Motor Transportation OCCUDAt ONS ec icatcccacecpccesecncccdcceccccsscshcdocaccessescecceapecetsssecunnces 2.1 
323 Oiher techincal Oces in Health: Care Vexcept Dentaly ce coc aseccsecccccac ce rccsccsaes csc esesccovevecovaccacevsorsnerserseanes 2.3 
322 TOCHINCAROGCIDGLIONS IT DEItal CEQ CANO ee oe cces csi ssectassiacs sctscancessccntosancchevnnesshs 2.4 
735 DLStOMAry ENGIIEErS & POWEL SLALOM G SVSLETT OOS 5653 ceces vaya scot satbescecessescucscivaeorsucaveseasénparsauesaaens 2.6 
921 SUDETVISOIS, FTOCESSING CCOUDAL OMS oar a ese ae nn ans cossastnsnvsspunsonseasarorcnseynsons 2.6 
922 SUDEIVISONS; ASSEINDIV GG PADITC EON so. pice ccc ars ihe oo ecc acc ee saree co teva al sl Stace acscoscuinsanctscscsaspscorscinsensaens 2.6 
123 Fiance and INSUFANCe AGMINIStFATIVE OCCUDATONS: 55ccccccscaycccecssccssscscsssedescssstocesspscnsicycsacstecdecreucchssndsl@aesconoveroveosssosssecsaseoraness pa} 
122 Aaministhative and Regulatory UCCuUpations 22366 c estes ccscecce ee actay eaccv ease hess ees asses ease vac tn eF dda sc ecGeescctusasuesconee 2.9 
224 Technical: Uecs in blectronics-and Electrical Engin@erinng s.ccxiccacaccsccscucsscteoreatises depsdsteracdoccssiyunccharecghsracenivspsvsereccsesssanes 3.0 
627 Technical Oe cupaliOns UP erSsOMaroelVIC sence scasc sevice ccc nawicceies avi cc poeecae cetera ete Seda te tes nncnsbo ees oe 
121 ClOHiCSI SUD GIVISONS cies oes ee te ead ode eins Hess RE EOE asec 3.6 
622 JACHINICADOaIeS Specialists, Vi NOlESAle ThAGe acceso sc acces ysieer accesses nisin aicctets even sta HULME MA Oi tbnicssene 3.6 
923 Central Control and Process Operators in Manufacturing and ProceSSing ........ccscesssscssscsesssesescsesssessesssessscsescseseeteassescseees 3.6 
721 Contractors:and supervisors, trades & Related Workers. ooo ic css csssccecscesictecscnncursnecs ices cadictaen Get ieaninsstdddeenisecsanseaenes 3.6 
822 supervisors. wining: Gland Gas Gs se say ie ete rel ara oe eee ea lec sabslacens 3.7 
221 mechmical UCCunations in PHYSIC al OCIENCCS: coc. ce putas is cemsscm asks ccas ease the Sans cceecee lb EEG A cassis cnndevnatotnacees 30 
223 secnmicaloces in Uivil, Mech. jal [NG ERG INGO secscas orto hess hackag Ss cces i cstecoskch tear shee ve ceape vol accctenescarsictcleteaeossacess 4.0 
123 MIGCHINISES QU HelatGd OCCUPATIONS icc ore i rere csce cack een Sapte ara uct ce NC ee Rl cabac eva caiwieviutahevecacardebonss 4.0 
621 SES GU OE VIC COLLET VISORS orc pcg ics pe ee ess aosg Gh NEC e en hrs ous Nbs sie ARISE Scares snare entatededacdasenentoyidece 41 
421 Panaledals s0C; SErviCe VVOFKErs G& OCCS:IM EGY RENGION 11.0. Ce c0 55 joc ee eck cease ath cca cdencnandcbcrsendsnedcnematoense 4.2 
227 HEALS POLLAN CII! © CAIN GOTO ONS ecu car eect toh keen ga ee ar fete ce oe en tmuvennonervdeeseesndon dices 43 
731 Mach. Sirans. Equipment Mech: (except Motor VENICIO) cogicecccsiiescessacasditecsssdscosaveccoscensetceansdenesaeraretlibinneceeneseiseenccncaness 46 


2 The unemployment rate for all occupations includes, as unemployed, only those unemployed persons who also held employment within the past twelve months, because 
they can be classified to an occupation. The result is that the unemployment rate in Job Futures 2000 is considerably lower than that for the entire labour force which is often 
the one reported in the media. 
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524 Creative Designers and Craftspersons ...........-s:-ssssssssessssessesssssssssssesssesnecenesenccansensecsnccenenssessieeneccasenesconscancasnesanessacranesaversnanessenes 47 
521 Tech. Oces in Lib. Archives; Museums & Galleries oc, ooo occa se ce ccpecscruassccaiesssh aspect ete ndarecwancsscsecsoeseseaanenies 47 
225 Technical Oces in Arch., Draft., SUPVEVING AMG. Mapping oon s occ cie oa nscccoccctes ececcccs ensnensnes nognaedhestanseesnsececcesercvrasnerecccemmarchiuenee 49 
738 Printing Press Ops, Comm. Divers & Related OCCS, 1.€.C. ......sseecssesssecsssssesssssssessnsenneeseessnessneesssesersnessnesstssntssnesssessessanenssesseste® 5.0 
124 Secretaries, RECOPGGTS GInd TramMSOUITIOMISES cscs oeccscc sesh sanc et cceescc tee ose sateen stan cscnnnseve sey sasar dete wearer geo rede cerseavear oo 
226 Other Technical Inspectors and Regulatory OfFICELS ............csssessssssessesssesseessessecsssssccnsessecsessscenecstecsecetennerstsansentsstassessnsaseeneegess 5.3 
732 Motor Vehicle-Weeh aries cca cese str enenscwinntoynrens eee ween 6.0 
522 Photo., Graphic Arts Tech. & Motion Pic., Brdcst 8 Arts oo... cesssesssssssesssssnsesssssnssnerssnerscssneessecnsecsrssssesaessscassssssesasesnssensetyansas 6.3 
O23 Announcers and Other Pertormers sari cesectraeccc enc yecreceets creas ERIE TAS 1 SSR oe INR aR at AREER 6.6 
821 Supervisors, Logging and FOrestry........-..-cesssssesessssssssocssecseesssssveconsnasnenarsnerseseranseueeenesenanseeanetaaeengerescoassoesoresstoratscnarasseconensatesnars 6.8 
734 Upholsterers, Tailors, Shoe Rep., Jewellers & Related OCCUPAtiONS..........cecseecsecseeecneesneeeneessneesntessatesseessatssssenseatsnsenseeesnes 7.2 
724 Electrical Trades and lelecommunications QeCupations csc. scscp ccs csccccses coer ccccogy es ccacarcetmcnspet oe ra ectieae caecerneaecenenerannte 7.3 
733 Other: Wel arnc so oases core ea coo nrc ae ec peneeer cater ape) 
823 Underground Miners, Oil & Gas Drillers & Rel. Workers ou... csssssssssssssesssesssssnecsessesenesssecensesniecnsensseneenessennesaarsvesnsasasnesnsees 75 
625 BtC Her ssa: BARGES ick ski occas aca sun sss ere eda ee cca cane agee atic eed ate tt ne rcees cer Sates Lg 
826 Fishing Vessel Masters, Skippers, Fishermen/WOomeN.........s:sssesssesssecsessnsessesssessesssseenecesserssseneeeneseeresueenseennesasennnessessnesenensnenssses 8.5 
737 Crane Operators, Drillers and Blasters ...........-:.cs-scsssescsescssessceusotsrosssnsesssssnrce osetencenscesenenangresgiopecaastuernacesecsodbtsoesssorseeneustanansgnnecs 8.9 
525 Athletes: Coaches, Referees and Related OCCUPATIONS icici erect cet tet epee oreo arene nests eae 9.6 
624 CUTS ard COOKS eer ae teen ete ele 10.1 
725 Pliimbers, Pipelitters and: Gas Fitters aaa ec ee erga caee rn ecoe cn cnees marten ect atase anon 10.3 
222 Technical Occupations in Life Sciences cross isccecaetepeerenatees nee ceae es mene deces covets atnnnemspsmecantenenaengt 11.4 
726 Metal Forming, Shaping and Erecting OCCUDatlON Ss ccc: cc.cccscex se cccstesteecconsecesg:ecteecseracteesami ecoenuctterattnndesovernsiveentenueneenetenes 12.1 
72) Carpenters amd Cabieteiakers <5 poses ceases nsc cet percent tne erbeegctecenedeen ener eetteceen ces 14.2 
729 GEE RCONSEMICHON IFaGeS. aca ae tanta sd ccs cea enactments cercevees 15:2 
728 Masonry and Plasterimig: 11a @S: geese ces sa captesc cnc cersctes castes vecwccnacsen esccsssogeecen cena cegetngcnes year emeoscessreosseesnnmmeersabanrent 16.6 
824 Logginig Machinery Operators ccc cos cece ea etesct testa vester cack sccamsaensat ces cecsiguaneen cee corset ecgutba ce evenercetesacbsbrseeacessrats 19.4 
Intermediate Occupations: those usually requiring a high school diploma (Skill Level C).............s:sssssssssssssesesseeeeees 7.2 
341 Assisting Oces in Support of Health Services feos coca exces ccecde cles eenesac case comerssegses cacngntesaeaens eee iers cesses aetetO caarenersse 3.0 
143 FINSACE and INSUTANCe GICIKS oe er tare ters cies peace ip ec EL pea arr eicgee con 3.4 
643 Occupations in Travel and AcCOMMOGATON cio. eee eeceesccenesscosspscrsoenyeesesescoretree ue apcsnrepedgyesseng teers ceoet esau aeaeeatncatena coronas 4.1 
641 Sales Representatives, Wholesale Trade cre. c.c. cc ssceecssssescseusccosesctessansatneceystovecesesensetanrunet ass ¥ancentneqeeceyrsachce-bsucgiectemepaatentonenverss 4.2 
646 Other Oecupations in Protective SORVICE oe ici sclereccs esate sess cece canes eden cutrem See seca een ar omnes 45 
146 Mail and. Message Distribution OCCUpatONs o.oo ceecciccceccrctesces ves caces teers canaeceteseaas evens csapc orc amae rcs eee canes recanende 47 
144 Arctimtiistrative SOP DOre CIOS: 225 ccs sic setcecs ses ce pacecre sentences ak cca tes ine ate apa coe see ene coas once yee cas rere 48 
648 Other Ocetingons i PEPSOnial SOLVICO ccc icces se sec scesce sce heaton pecge chee cescen tec eta caeses each eet ese nce eeearees meeraere 5.5 
141 Clerical Gccipations, General QHICE SKINS oes ccccietscescgaccrarsecece cciesssceesucrapnsee ewncah eecoe Fetusdestsee nt arncacvndertvyrnusaersecatanratv ens 6.2 
147 Recording, Scheduling and Distributing OCCUDGTONS 5c pcccscdcciccs aes ccssesdncescrceovacpsersgpecccest ens ce -ensnasscncneneperecceroyeascennsnenas 6.2 
942 Mach: Ops & Rel: Wkrs in Chem: clastic & Rubber Proce sic eas ea lance ceasepcceg cet amos enceam ee vapned danrentersaceresccarmaene 6.2 
948 Mechanical Electrical and Electronics ASSEMIDICIS .iciccitets ac pesrcetr eee ccs srcnes scape laraas ugg tacee secs carcncaeccapatatnrnarach oncewsuanvaca ones 6.2 
941 Mach.Ops:& Rel; Workers in Matal Gc Min, Prod. PROG. oo ge cis) aade re cntea sg tact tees bees von scrape ansncoreaasynesisrcesendavacennnes 6.3 
943 Mach. Ops & Rel. Wkrs in Pulp & Paper Production & Wood Processing .........c:sssssscsseesseenneesseesnecssecsieeneeeneesnessneesneeaeennen 6.8 
642 Retail Salespersons and Sales Clerks oi areata erect gecencsrrnecdenscctarwctansapeaaors 6.9 
741 Motor Wehicle amc transit DIrIWer so ses sso cs ee esca ie sscscuceetcnsee tee crar does ee ces taco ce Mg cclaasscatvansanaeasarenn dal 
947 Printing Machine Operators and Related Occupations cisco sega case scat csonccssscaeaie acenascaceeaneacovmcaencessees ceeeet gn senciesenearstsvenee 7.2 
647 Ghiideareand Home Support Workers eee eee ttc cernanvindesenttasmntecksnenderseys 13 
743 Other Iransport-equipment.Ops and Related Workers sess visit iek, cates wcenethe tak cc aeesacereh coaen cece eee oameecerspanestectecencecn nea fES 
142 OMICS Equipment CORE ALOnS oss c ie ct as setae tance actrees ects es tcets a peoes cote teen reaps ene ieee carr eer One. ne cnonas 7.6 
944 Mach. Ops & Related: Workers in: Textile ProGeSsintg 22 csi ceric esestacocs sa steetconcsnsseecaapostianvnencteece har cave saaasbrtetendarsscseseasese Fis 
145 Library, Correspondence:and Related Information ClOrks cticc.tceccctccusssccsccsvssstecesnesacssascnesenccadensedsctstedereetatevenennefesteveeseneceentse 13 
951 Machining; Mtlwrkng: Wdwring & Related Mach: Ops ii.cie5 co cscs cienecscte-cpcecescesectgttcsoscasccqaonr tertncatsrarseenbanetescscoennsennenennas 8.2 
645 Oceupations in FO0d and: BEVErage SEMIC Ce sce a rash are cm etese ces tautaces ssease fatuumeisencseeranyscnesenuntwes 9.0 
949 Other Assembly and Related Occupations 5c sess soh rss gcse cana eect te cceee clay ecstacy teas ther saphaptenoasscseererenccossuxearasnece 93 
945 Mach: Ops & fel: Wkrs in Fabrice Pure Leather Products ia csctonceccecectencscaacsseessecsqateentorsinniaccavoxcncsvacacarencenersreeenese 9.9 
744 Other installers; MEpalrers ANG SOTViC CES rcceca cers acct cece tarsal cose yeaa cect ectneae gent rcepeteape Temes ME ve candvouctaeersadnrdaycnnenccnesensaas 10.3 
745 OngSHore WWOCKETS iv Wlatenial: Tatil rs oocyst ccacegs ca cacti cco cates coe cau sae clp etn nigh « hove ants henna épannr“aenranpmtncare 11.0 
946 Mach: Ops.& Rel: Wkrs:in-Food, Beverage-&: Tobacco Proc. sce ccas ss. ccesesxeeanwevuss ava ancenqevecennstuneannges nssontnivatibeuienecneneshireenavcs 11.4 
843 Agriculturecand: Horticuilttsre WVOrk G1 siscgc.tercy-sctct cess Aesestitcrteesc caer ceoneeee arc areca. hind Nucavectacsteam eet eon rs LcSkavcevchsrascettiaeesses 11.8 


742 nto Mini alalttfolanvelay at 01572) ga sks semis creae entered Cum acne erD SUK SS anc ROMO Gn IRC ca Rc. ea or 13.1 
841 Ming Service Workers & Operators in Oil & Gas Driliiteg. cs icscc setae ets ondzes cies ascessnaslevcabasescexeccesecseereneoreesvescocsvscrerdeveresees 13.1 
644 MOU ANG MEErOalOnal GUIGES ANG ANIISEMENEO COS i.e icra oor eo vucecustctescsvensseoucisonssssacusostersedereenses 158 
842 PSNGEEYC AIMCO StU UM ERG see ge eae crue cara gta vosacsccesensnvosaushiovenectasnsevsedevenseusveccorney 24.1 
844 ROMER TISINIRG ING: TRG DTI CONIA EONS 05 cas oe. csseneussessnvstonsecsonsnscasenevenvesesessvsovents 32.3 
Labouring & Elemental Occupations: those usually requiring less than high school graduation (Skill Level D)..10.9 
663 Elemientar Medioal and Hospital ASSIStants one ee ee Gs eB cucuileaheesvadsnecseaesees 3.6 
661 ASI eee re i ae SO Ee ek dstssteccecanaes 7.1 
665 RISE UTIL ICAO S ANG el aLeC OC CUD ALOIS ccc ccccos ces ccs ccciucsei cases ces ose sas osc. ohensdasacaveas Siuess bv crocos cataeuss onenedcesbbastedtsovevsesecseceruere 7.6 
668 CUNOT CIeHIONtal SETUICE OCCU ATION S acc ar tiene A greece es toc et cep cea coes aasiancstcresneccoeveusescccecessuse 7.8 
666 INS oc ete a ese is TESCO re OEG EAE go WH bali ss Ess Sisv dads vsdce soscsasvavdussvonseceven 8.5 
664 FOOG COUNTER MiteNCalitS and KICHIONM FGNDCTS eo. ii 5 ccs ctecaeteccescactalevacoessucscevetbsGasesisGaivsccscoscvdassssssvsvenconsncaveusssucive vans 8.8 
662 Olen ales aU WetateU COU ATION S peal cence a es Sisasnvcuedessvedeevecseveveyvesvonturcoss 8.8 
961 PAUGUPeES His OCG SIIG, IVIL AC LURING QUI ULES ccc sce cc oso ogo coos ga ccee eet Shen ssncessursccvccssnsduasccssssveovseeenans 121 
667 UUer PuLenc anes Il-IraVel ACCOMMNOCALON: SING ROC soc ooieaocccasy oaks casecsss devas sesesasecenscvcse thea covcacnnesnsustnacssasndvesenoninsens 129 
762 EEC OV VINER S ENG COUT Ee ALICUG EES, Fa oes seca cs soos cca chg necked sande scaschesnsvevtonnsceesasese 13.0 
761 SUE s CUS O ACTS BIC JOVG) 1 yo) oie Cotte asp ea enc Orrepn Dn rp fe eicyre a vo umveue Uru Gn) va ete chy st. ere 24.1 
861 BUENA YP TOOUC MONE AOU CL Seasick ere hegre er dca alga rarive asec cvae acc usec er Sc Loans Sinus aiaseoentecseces 24.1 
BU SASEGRCACSUSIGSTAS ERCCUNTSACLOINS ooo coco aeons kop cnc pes cuca cecccces esate li cccc cscs ince nee oo tesec costes ia season nteendonsitcirdece sees 2.8 
013 Managers in Communication {except Broadcasting): c.ccccpe icc cete coer ccccceros coecsdercacessecccossssarestueecsvesentvessittotastectonsenans 0.9 
021 WRANACETS Ii ENG. AICH. SCIGCMCE ANG INTO. SVSLOIIS cco ccc teccccoss se cocscescigtace i otsscuctascoieus ecu rete aseense acest nondeenssncess 1.8 
041 PQUIACLOTS ta UDC PACINCU SEQUIN 5 ccc ccc ce ccc lot sheer acess ei oesd cece cu cota iis A sovvovsveversvacnvanense 1.9 
031 NAGTS AD TEA ECUC., GOCIAL GING GOTT Ol VICES oes lc seis pc ae eed sens sbncucossvsvaverencstssonscnenee 2.0 
001 PGUIS aLOts Gilel SCI IV AICO 5a oases sadvetensnevctsaveiecevnsvensecvesanes 2.0 
081 Managers in Elinary Production (EXCODEAGEICUIUEG). cesses csc coco enc ceis ce ceceonctencassveceesdvandssonsseavorevesversnes 2.1 
012 WIAA CES AYE akiclal cIN CUSIICSS SOL VIC OS ocr easo es gus one ook esas y elaine vncsycornecdaencndeuentocdscdenesuantnvcntss Ze 
011 PRCMAMMEAT SUE AETV CSL VIGE'S IVNGITACQ CLS eco ccrce ce geeecct acces cies hese tala svsacucensunssnverecsccsneveanies 2.4 
— 061 AOS IVIL RELI, GET. ACIVGNUISIING VIRION Sooo ecco cee eccec pe ceases eden Scacei ct Go vasciegeeinacvovsvnvaceesasarevenes 2.4 
065 IVES SONS Mil OEIC OEIC OS occ cae ieee eect intevceceecncanee 2.4 
091 NASITAG OTS TA RAIN CaC TELIA AG CER NLI OS eee ayo cain cee ssses des bpatbupadfessensevsiee 2.6 
062 WUE IACOES (EP ERCLGI V8 AOC i cng es eerste seas ce eon ea nk fo ese sips denies erccnenee 3.2 
071 WIANAGELs I CONSULICLION an IanSPOTtQtlOM: 5 aca esces cas ne pes cence ees at ccs eee rdes sees esas ner ccs taeceeansonss ocd 
072 Paci UMELaAuON amd (WAlMeMAnGe WANA ELS ssc ccc fe ceccescers xcs csccsusseceesene ccsccaee ons cosedeeedssersiccccertascedun¥esesscvessecesetecansseoss 3.8 
051 WidGGers IiNrt, GUNUTG, HECTCAOM SIN ODOM cc a gece ce pe trcccge fer ocgchc te ses ceecer cco sopcasdacencecucassernstensccneaseasevens 4.2 
063 WAM aters Hy LUGE SOT VICR ALG AC COMIIOU ALONE sis oocs caso acs cca cas aac ee ceca acs eho tcc cncnscecnnntacendenesacssacaetucncest 4.4 
«6-064 PORTA) Sete CDEC CTI SONIC Cena ce Sena oes ctv Sega pc dat cnasvecedgcnescnnensnanashesicasic® 10.0 


source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey, average of the 1996-1998 period. 
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able A.4.1 — Across Canada — Summary of Methodologies By Province 


here are several factors which may influence how qualitative and quantitative information is synthesized, analyzed and interpreted in 
rder to arrive at a realistic view of current or future prospects for finding work. These factors include: the type, sources, and timing of 
ata used; the resources available to undertake the analysis; variations in forecasting or projection methods and models; and key experts 
vailable to validate the projections. 


he table below presents a brief summary of the methodology used by the cops’ partners for each province, to arrive at their respective 
recasts and list of sample occupations with a favourable outlook found in Chapter 4. Methodologies, data and forecast periods may 
iffer. We also encourage you to consult the provincial Job Futures or equivalent Internet sites provided with each sample list on the map 
| Chapter 4 for additional information, including profiles and outlooks for other occupations and more detail on methodologies. 


Province 


Canada 


Newfoundland 


Nova Scotia 


Prince Edward 
Island 


New Brunswick 


Outlook Period 


1999 to 2004 


1998 to 2003 


1999 to 2003 


1999 to 2003 


1999 to 2004 


Latest Year of Data Used 


Earnings — 1997 
Labour Force — 1998 
Consultations — 1999 


Earnings — 1998 
Graduate Survey — 1999 
Consultations — 2000 


1998 


Earnings — 1996 & 1998 
Industrial and 
Occupational Trends — 
1998 

Consultations — 1999 


Earnings -1996 
Labour Force — 1998 
Consultations — 1999 & 2000 


The outlook rating is based on: 


¢ Most recent occupational forecast 
prepared by HRDC on: 
- expected employment growth (expansion 
demand, replacement demand); 
- expected supply of labour; and 

¢ Qualitative input from industry associations, 
professional groups, unions and sector 
councils. 


e Most recent occupational forecast of 
expected employment growth; 

¢ Information on graduate follow-up; and 

¢ Qualitative input from industry and 
professional associations. 


¢ Most recent occupational forecast prepared 
by HRDC NS region; and 

¢ Qualitative and quantitative information for 
occupations using different economic 
indicators (i.e. number of job openings, proxy 
rates of unemployment, etc.). 


¢ Most recent occupational forecast prepared 
by HRDC PEI; 

¢ Consultations on conditions, trends and 
outlooks with employers, professional 
associations, industry groups, unions, training 
institutions and regulatory bodies; and 

e Analysis by PEI Job Futures’ researchers 
and LMI team. 


¢ Most recent occupational forecast prepared 
by HRDC on: 
- expected employment growth; 
- expected supply of labour; and 

* Qualitative input from industry associations, 
professional groups, unions and sector 
councils. 


The COPS (Canadian Occupational Projection System) partners are a group of labour market specialists coordinated by the Applied Research Branch at national 
headquarters of HRDC, with representatives from each provincial department of education or labour and each HRDC regional office across Canada. 
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Province 


Quebec 


Ontario 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


British Columbia 


Yukon 


Outlook Period 


1999 to 2005 


1999 to 2008 


2000 to 2001 


1998 to 2003 


2000 to 2005 


1998 to 2008 


1998 to 2008 


Latest Year of Data Used 


1998 


1998 


1999 


1998 


1998 


1998 


1996 and 1998 


The outlook rating is based on: 


¢ The most recent occupational outlooks 
produced by the Quebec regional office of 
HRDC are based on anticipated growth in 
labour force supply and demand; and 

¢ Qualitative information from consultations 
with professional and industry associations 
and key stakeholders. 


¢ Examination of supply-demand indicators; 
and 

¢ Information from employers on hiring 
difficulties collected during the 1999 Ontario 
Wage Survey. 


¢ COPS 2000 and 2001 demand forecast; 

¢ Demand/supply gap analysis; and 

¢ Consultations at industrial, governmental and 
educational levels to accept or reject the 
ratings. 


e Demand forecast (expected occupational 
employment requirements and attrition); 

¢ Consultation with LMI analysts; and 

¢ Consultants report on short-term (five year) 
forecasts of shortages at the occupational 
level using supply and demand indicators to 
identify occupations “at risk” of a shortage in 
the labour market. 


e Joint regional HRDC and provincial COPS 
occupational forecast; 

¢ Industry consultations and consultants 
report; and 

¢ Consultations with regional and provincial 
LMI analysts. 


¢ Qualitative and quantitative information on 
demand (new job creation, attrition, turnover) 
and supply (current and expected availability) 
factors; and 

¢ Consultations with industries and 
government departments. 


¢ Expected economic growth and employment 
levels and growth; 

¢ Expected level of new employment due to 
retirements or other factors; 

¢ Unemployment levels; and 

¢ Qualitative information from labour, industry 
and employment group consultations. 


ble A.5.1.!— National Occupational Outlooks At A Glance 
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Occupations with ‘Good’ Outlooks in 2004 


: Outlooks 

Occupations Current 2004 
PEGISIgIOrS abt CIOL Mina Uel Sc nS aad Vaid wiat baw sd deems svmedaudeass BOOUe te os Good 
PUMUSHAUVOSCRVICO WMIaNnOelS< 6.) arc ere hac a subs dewease ns ed bat Gab aww GO0dtje2 5. Good 
PCL A ANAC S eee ge eI a vik bob crane stag vig ueeennsuasmes Good sas: Good 
FINAINOSOULCE WiadG OTS nec ee ee iy in eta fit wie dacndacdoeucyuenvacad buweavus GOCdcerarce Good 
Managers irmanuialand BUSHIESS OeIVICeS = 36 era ee ces ava duaeveeueasienusaa GO0d cs cane Good 
Managers in Comminication (Except Droadcasing): <6 eee ane de cuscvacteuan Goods wee Good 
Managers in Engineering, Architecture, Science and Information Systems ..................00000e0eeee Goode... Good 
Managers in Health, Education, Social and Community Services ............. 000 c cee ee cece cece cece eee Goodie. Good 
Managers tier UBC AOMNMISHEAMON 6 ccs ial a ar eee cs a Re ed es coe vee eebE cere Goode. Good 
WanagorsitpartcCUNUne: NREChBALION and OPOM os 3 aves een ie ek eee ss dc dedus sm iveeesaes Good sake. Good 
Sales, MIGhKEENG ant MOVELUSING INGHAGEIS <2. ee ee eds la wd ee sloeeceaa ea eet Good Sen: Good 
Wranaders Wnciat (aU G ea RUN a Vb caw Dak vbule Ds ceW swe se Goodsek 4: Good 
Mianaders in COnsimlicHon ana iranspoltation, <2. eines ei dS we eee Se ees eae Paice ns sc: Good 
CON GIMCUO Wa AUeIS 40 eo gee on yi vce cunt Bins esa ci pews. Pale, Good 
Paciny UPerauon ald WwidiMtehanCe WANGGETS ook occ ha ccc k lace st ede dacenasewseseuns Good. aac Good 
Niahagers imivanitaGuirind and UUNCS oe ee ee ca nw euu eds ek fennbweven aes GOOG. cencncs Good 
Audiars, Accountamts ang Investment Professionals <9 oo a icc eee ed ec cneuveesrevsves Goods... Good 
Human-nesources and Dusiness service Professionals 3.34 etek ceive cee ee vd e lvb ds de wvuss GOOd so skacs Good 
Professional BUSINESS GEIVIGES COWIGNAGCINGRt: = 3. ye oe hc i ce wba wav ve ade stu bes Good set Good 
RAMMNStraMVe- dnd NeUUIatOlry UCCUDGNONS 52 GV eee ie cece su scubuueireneGvawrne! GOO =... Good 
PCPA ITI SU CEI OTTLCETS 6 i ack ibs ewe hue OP od Weve es G00d sus. Good 
PUrcHasii Gems GG OliCClS6 srs rcs ee ee OPER vil edi cee net anagua ed OOP Ae as Good 
Hinance and istiianee maministranve OCCUPATIONS «cc a oe gaa ah ane ic cen eget enw vaebes Is000s see Good 
NISHaNCEe AUIUSTELS ane GidliS CXONNNERS 3.62 2.57 re a ee hee sce uses ev ee naan GOOU = sane Good 
PAMIMIStHEAUNO OUDDOM CICIKG 6 Grace a ea Sy ere oc a ari nawe weiss Fallen Good 
Ci Wiechanical, clectricaband Liiemical EnGINGels 02. ie oe ee ie oa ec cuca n sawn aeaeas GOG0..0.-2- Good 
IPE MUMIO CES Ce ah ee ae ee SU ee es a cca cca suetuees Goudie ces Good 
PGR AIEC OU IICIIVCONS pose ge eS wk as pase eo ne es BOON Good 
SieCiiGaana EOC OMICS ERUINCEIS: coe ee te ra oe ee ee CEN ee aks eae bele eee cubes G00 Sera Good 
Arehtects: Urban Pianniers ond LdAd SUIVEVOES 62085 25 hee es ceeds coc ce ecw e sce cndaencns Goodsvsscace Good 
Mathematicians, Systems Analysts and Computer Programmers ............. 0000 c cece eee eee ees Goods:5 a5 Good 
CORIDULEE OVSCOINS ANGIVSIS oo ee sr te es oss bold csc wlecnidiiars anes ae wk Sl Good Good 
Transponavon uiicers and GONUONE(S 2) oar e awe ee, VS. Wak ew iealvacawlds Gacanlaalees Good #2243: Good 
Ale riots, Fight Engineers and riying WStUClOIS3 72 oo es. hi aoe de A Seca ee ew ce ek Go0d scars das Good 
PUVStGlanS Pentistscalie VECeTIMGM ANS cs otis ous Gate RS oka pe Cs aves bbuthwabed saa mewaaues Goodskcaa Good 
PDECIGUST RV SICLAIIS Sor eee ee et et, hea es See oe ode named eu dee ek warmn GOode ens. Good 
Generarrracuioners:and Family PHySICIANS:. i ore wees a ss Sod vb eave este nessnedaes Good 2.4... Good 
PUBS TS ar trea a ery gs Goa ne ey ee SNE Wid diode ok Gwe Masa bce pees GO0d cee: Good 
Optometrists, Chiropractors and Other Health Diagnosing and Treating Professionals .................... GOOU ssn Good 
PALM ACISts MIGLIUAIS ATI NLTEILIGIHSES ate nee ee cee ee ee Ce ps saad y aye see ee cere a Good esx ee ee Good 
PATINA GAS LG aor tna ee an tna cd te eA Re SIMs ownage kee Sarde eae GOO teas Good 
Nitsing SUDerVISOrs and ReOIstereU NINSOS ne kien yee ee lee tue vest rece ecees vers SU OU sera: Good 
Meticauldcnnologists: and lecnnicians (except Dental) ©. spac. ee ees lee ee ee ee eee eee ews GOOdee sae Good 
Medical Laboratory Technologists and Pathologists’ Assistants ............... ccc cece ees Good ar acse Good 
PIDUIC an ACIaHONCLE CROC GIS(S nc nee ta een eee er oo Va aa phe a ew ee Rew as GOOd Gt Good 
Hechiica UCcunauons ie eliarnealth Gate 214 1. ceeuen see caawiR tal «aah is dds eee d bisa eat Good Pras Good 
Deniaihncientsis and wena DehAvIStSaemrteat oo ae teenies. sO Ll. Hee SU Dee tle. Goodier..e: Good 
NUROdSeEaMIVverS anu OUODEC NOltdTOSs: eae eae a ene meee et! a CCl. SPE MIA as Waa tle set Goodsae Good 
DRIVGRSIEY ITE SSOLS AO AS SIStalt nur. e ceria nde res cere me agt ET 5c) 4 Sc Ie AGA ach Giardino ee AY Ello « Faltet oe. ec: Good 
SCHUGRAMC CIO AHEG COUNSENOLS: sae aime tere eerie co ees haw cal idely Neieie tie wes GOOd enc, Good 
HES OLS EI ek OR Re RS See En ey Mkt en Se ee ne Gooden. .5 Good 
PAraedalrandinelaled OCCUD ANOS aes at Cres aie re ne te en. 5 sik ena gwieeiedls dae Saee BOOd ssi Good 


See Job Futures 2000, Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation for a complete profile of each occupation. 


511 
5121 
5241 
621 
623 
6231 
6232 
6233 
626 
663 
72) 
722 
7232 
725 
7311 
7315 
735 
742 
821 
822 
921 
922 
9482 
9511 


NOC 


063 
065 
081 
1111 
1121 
121 
1231 
143 
1431 
145 
147 
211 
212 
214 
2163 
221 
223 
224 
2253 
226 
3142 
3212 
323 
3233 
341 
413 
414 
4141 
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Librarians: Archivists; Conservators and: Gurators 0 a ee ae aac eee eeieren Fair ac. Good 


MEGS Se A A a a a se os Wn are aad x ale Good v4.38: Good 
Graphic: Desighers-and Wlustratme AGIStS on ee aes sac Kee a cates wee gene ees Good. Good 
Salesand Semice SUPETVISOIS ss re ea eT ee Pe Fain Good 
Insurance and Real Estate Sales Occupations and Buyers ........... 0... ccc cece eee eee ene Good. ok, Good 
Insurance Agents and Brokers orc se ee ee Pw cb ara oe st ne ees GO0d) 2.052 Good 
Realestate Agents and Salespersons 3 ews ag cae ae ees Good 2c Good 
Reta and Wholesale Buvers:.. 0 eae Ce ee a ee GO0d..5.... Good 
Ponce Oiicers and: Firetignters <3 6 ee, he oe a on ee ee GOOd ses Good 
Elemental viedicaband-tospital ASSiStants 5 ee eee ee oe ee Good 3532-5 Good 
Contractors and supervisors, Trades and Related Workers <2 3. on... cee see eens ene ss Good... Good 
Supervisors, Railway and Motor: Transportation Occupations ...... 2... ees Good: 2. Good 
Tool and Die Makers: 3s: ec a ee Good. 42. 3-2 Good 
Plumbers; Pipefitters and Gas Fitters... ee ee ee Fait <c.c-5% Good 
Construction Millwrights and Industrial Mechanics (Except Textile) ...................0000 cece eee Goode. = Good 
Aircrait Mechanies-and Aircratt inspectors... i G00. 32 Good 
Stationary Engineers and Power Station and System Operators ............... cece eee e eee eens Good... Good 
Heavy Equinment ONerators: coe es wr eee we aa Faltccntcs Good 
Supervisors, Logging and FOLOSIY 3 ee ch een Goods25. 5 Good 
Supervisors, Mining, ON and Gas --) e e Good...3<....... Good 
Supervisors, Processing Occupations... 2 as eee ce et Good ac. Good 
Supervisors, Assembly and Fabrication o.oo ce ee en ee ee Goods. = Good 
Motor Vehicle Assemblers, Inspectofs. and estes... 4. 2k ee as a ee Good 22. Good 
Machining tool Unerators: se a Good. 2.2% Good 


Occupations with ‘Fair’ Outlooks in 2004 


Occupations Outlooks 
Current 2004 
Managers in Food Service and Accommodation. =... 26 ees et cen Fail ee Fair 
Managers Other Services 32.) eee. on eh we a: | aoe Fair 
Managers in-Primary- Production (Except Agrculture). 2... a ee hae wee Good................ Fair 
Financial Auditors Bn ACCOUNTANTS (2.0 02)0 ee einen Palen secs Fair 
specialists in Human ReSOUICES 55 re avs Pe oe eee Fallen canes: Fair 
GIGHIGARSUDGIVISOIS.< ora ies as re ery cewek so Me re ee eS Limited ............ Fair 
BOOKKEGDOIS ee ea ant Gone Se ea Sioa eee eee il See en ee Fair 
Finance: and Insurance Clerks <6 en yo ad ssi do oe oe Cue Paces ics ea. Fair 
Accounting-and Related Clerks) ee a ew eee eee alii aoe. Fair 
Library, Correspondence and Related Information Clerks .............. 0.0000 cece eeeeeee eee eaee golligeou eran Fair 
Recording, Scheduling and Distributing Oceupanons <5 2 a es Pe Pail eete aces Fair 
Physi¢al Science: Professionals 322-6502 ech as at i eee as ee oe oe one eee Limited ............ Fair 
bile Science:Professionals 0 80 es orn ee ee ees nes eae Oe oe ee Faibie tence Fair 
Other Engineers a5 as es ee es ee a re OY om a ae Seen atom BC) | gupeeeeanmertcs Fair 
Computer Programmersase 500s ose Se cs ee ee eer a A eas, Pole eaes Fair 
Technical Occupations in:Physical Sciences = os ee ee ee sess ws ve ces oe Pall neo Fair 
Technical Occupations in Civil, Mechanical and Industrial Engineering ..................00 cece eee Falivccae Fair 
Technical Occupations in Electronics and Electrical Engineering ............... 2... ccc eeeeeeeeees Goodsc Fair 
Drafting Technologists and 3echnicians<.25 6 ns re ae ec ee co he a es Palen tec Fair 
Other Technical Inspectors.and.Regulatory Officers jcc en seca oe eth ee «he ek oe vc Faireiakeuuerces Fair 
Physiotherapists osc ce esta ences rn a noe ee mee he eh iinet ea Good................ Fair 
Madical: Laboratory lechnicians «a2 aq 53: 5 es ee as ees ol ee nl ee Falftcsee, Fair 
Other: Technical:-Oceupations in Health Care (Except Dental. == 2h ee Patent scars Fair 
Registered Nursing Assistants (Licensed/Registered Practical Nurses) .................000eeeeeeee Faiperi. sees Fair 
Assisting Occupations in support ot Health: Services an ween es cas PG as oe ee POI id cites Fair 
Goilege‘and: Other Vocational instructorsi2 te iiku ae eee, 6 hala dele s Cau bs oe eee Par eas csc: Fair 
Secondary and Elementary School Teachers and Counsellors .............0 ccc ccc ce cece e ee eees Palbse incite Fair 
Secondaryschoolteachers-#<- esc seer eee tee eee ities te eS ne Ot ee Pah cece re Fair 


4142 Elementary ang minGerdaiten ICACHEIS on ee ee oe vw cen ceeverens ail yetrectircs Fair 


415 Psychologists, Social Workers, Counsellors, Clergy and Probation Officers .................000eeee Falter Fair 
4152 SNC VD ee. dp een ea becenecedcvelvcces scl | eareena ty preee ae Fair 
4153 Eamuy, Malhiage ancien Related GOUNSCHOES -.5, cs ica air ccc cnc c occ c sb eeuveeevewavecenens Palle sees Fair 
416 Policy and Program Officers, Researchers and Consultants ...........000 00.00 cece ccc ee eee eeues Fallen Fair 
4160 Health and Social Policy Researchers, Consultants and Program Officers.....................2005. alter rea aac: Fair 
4161 Natural and Applied Science Policy Researchers, Consultants and Program Officers ................ Folteer re: Fair 
4163 Economic Development Officers and Marketing Researchers and Consultants...................... fa Recatenrerc eons Fair 
4166 Education Policy Researchers, Consultants and Program Officers .............. 000 ccc cc eeeeeeees Falter ees Fair 
421 Paralegal, Social Services Workers and Occupations in Education and Religion .................... FPoliceccatiars Fair 
4212 COMMUNITY ANG OOCIG OCIVICE VIOIKELS <3 ec re he Suey is vee cue vewenevenress Palio Fair 
4215 WIStLUGiUrSs and: FedCiels OF DiSAbIER COrSONS (6.5 roy or a hei ee vw ebosbarenecce Boller cen Fair 
512 WwHeuG, ransiaung and Public: Relations Professionals 00) 26s cee cc cea ee cece eee aoe | Selene a aoe Fair 
5122 PUES ee ees ee ne nea nat sep van nedeas Palliaata ae: Fair 
5124 Professional Occupations in Public Relations and Communications ...................c cece eee eee Palit tesa: Fair 
513 GEE ATIVE ADULT CHIOV IStS oo ce cee wk stew eneuscaewenaens faite et Fair 
521 Technical Occupations in Libraries, Archives, Museums and Galleries ....................0000005. PAI oe eee Fair 
522 Photographers, Graphics Arts Technicians and Technical Occupations in Motion 

Pintures, Digaccasungd and mie PeHONMAG Als 92%. 63 eek eae va va ccc davieuseutpacceenvaus [ata] | por niente 8 Fair 
524 Gre mive DESIVNEES ald GralSDOrSONS 2 oof ee ss ck dies ve dy we Una ca Pele gs wo Rc ome aera Fair 
622 SECHMIGAl Oales OPCCralisis; VWNOIESAIG ITAGC © ok oes ek a ie a ie dy cee wn cae waeeemas Fallen Fair 
627 APEC GEUDAUOIIS Mo eISONalOOIVICE 66 bad uledigu due nw eeeman es halter ae Fair 
641 SACS MEDLOSCIITAUVES VUNOlGSAIG IFC 6 oe Ke eed nh doe dawned bescws Palin. veces Fair 
643 OCCU ANOS AT aver ane ACCOMMOCATON: 6 2.2 oa ee Ae ad ane emgee ane Falke ns Fair 
6431 TEAVOUCOUNSENOLS a) ae ee ee pie es ons snc cha ald eel bce POM Aes eis Fair 
665 SecuiY Gliatas and nelated UCCUDAUONS= 2 ee ei hn de aw deews tae Fate ei a cca: Fair 
723 WMaciinistsalid m@lated OCCUPGUONS a oc ai ee oy eds ceca dena v ene Pallietssccnncs Fair 
7231 Machinists and Machining and Tooling INSpeCtOls:. 3... oe eek ee da os Sante ae Pale ea ncn Fair 
7242 TAUUSIRIALEIGGUICIONS 05, i ee wb evuiv bas es'ous liars neem: Fair 
7272 APOIO KERS ey es ee Rv one beeen Palen ee: Fair 
728 Masovian Fiastering ages 40.8. 85s ee ee ae gn es Limited ............ Fair 
729 CIMGRCONSIUCHON ACCS ee es dc vlan ee wae Paneer Fair 
731 Machinery and Transportation Equipment Mechanics (Except Motor Vehicle) ...................... Pate ue Fair 
7312 HEAVY DULY COUIDIMENt ICCHAMICS G2 ce yen ee ails env eee lowes eda Role ene Fair 
732 NIOLOE VCINGIE WICCHAINCS 5 ch ee. Sek bw candle Edu pote seed wala a's Pala cacy: Fair 
7321 Motor Vehicle Mechanics, Technicians and Mechanical Repairers ............... 00 cece eee eee ees alleen Fair 
#33 CTE CCTRAINC Se i igen be weno y Wblbe Wola g Weleda Palen nes Fair 
741 WIOLOR VEHICLE and fansit WANOIS 6 a ass dvd ke be ved vwweuvawusneege Pais Fair 
7411 PICK UAV OSs oes ew ee re eo db cv cide avd ene Peapewes Ralticeace ccd Fair 
7412 Bis Divers. dnd suoway and Other iransit Operators. es ie oe end evo c oe eve a veces es Paiteset cea: Fair 
744 CUNGE Installers: REDAITErsS ANC SOIVICOIS Oca ro es a ee waco Phat en anes on PONG Hite clin Fair 
823 Underground Miners, Oil and Gas Drillers and Related Workers ........... 0.000. c ccc cece cence nee Sa) thet Sue ee Fair 
825 Contractors, Operators and Supervisors in Agriculture, Horticulture and Aquaculture................ Palate atone. Fair 
841 Mine Service Workers and Operators in Oil and Gas Drilling .......... 0.0... cece cece eee ees Father ne. Fair 
941 Machine Operators and Related Workers in Metal and Mineral Products Processing ................ Limited............ Fair 
942 Machine Operators and Related Workers in Chemical, Plastic and Rubber Processing ............... Patten een Fair 
943 Machine Operators and Related Workers in Pulp and Paper Production and 

MVOOU EIDDBSSING coeur Cy i Sonus s crea one mans Palhereacttes Fair 
948 Mechanical, Electrical and Electronics Assemblers ..0.5) So i a ee sw ee ee bette eens Folbekasiiess Fair 
9483 Electronics Assembiers, Fabricators, Inspectors: and IeSters ae. cle ee te cee eee eee | oe ee eas Fair 
949 Omar AsseMply and NeLated UCCUNAUONS onic. ce ky os eee coke eee bee wb nba daene Palle oe Fair 
951 Machining, Metalworking, Woodworking and Related Machine Operators ..................--00 00s Falher ee Fair 
9514 MetaivuOrKing wiacnine OUGTAIDIS.< au.6 ooh csc erase ee ee cae g cece et sceeetebrmas 7: Cee nee Fair 
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Occupations with ‘Limited’ Outlooks in 2004 


Occupations Outlooks 

Current 2004 
Secretaries, RECOMelrs anid apSClipUuOiMists. fen tery cn oe yt ns cola can nome exis Gueoes Limited.....Limited 
EGQaESOCECLA CS pe ca pas rs re a i's scare sh ym angen Roe ema oon eee Limited.....Limited 
Medital SOCTOTANICS <5 ie). Rick nokta dee Oe Ee es Limited.....Limited 
Clerical Occupations; General ORiCG OKs a ne foe Silage MEd EM Vee eee Limited.....Limited 
OMG eBGUINMeNnEODEerators= G5 a ee cs se ee oc ee Limited.....Limited 
COMpPUbE ODI AtOTS cnc cere eee ee i os ene ce Limited.....Limited 
Data Entity: ClerkSoe se 5s ae ee i ss 5 he Soe Limited.....Limited 
Tellers, Financial Semices.<—. 4c ee es sf ee ee Limited.....Limited 
Viaiiand Message Distribution Occupations: = 1 i oi en se ee i: ) | en Limited 
Technical Decupations.in Life scClenCeS =... 0. 4 oe i che Limited.....Limited 
Technical Occupations in Architecture, Drafting, Surveying and Mapping ..................... Limited.....Limited 
therapy-and Assessment Professionals a a ee ia ral Limited 
Oecupational MerapistSs.7 1 eo ea ee ee Falfzciaan Limited 
Announcers and ONer PenOnmners: es a a a Faltccs Limited 
Athletes, Coaches, Referees and Related Occupations ........... 0... cece eee teen eens Fait ico: Limited 
Gnets and’ COOKS. a a he ee he ee Limited.....Limited 
DULCBOIS GNC DaKEES es ee ee ee Limited.....Limited 
Retail Salespersons and oles Clerks: a ee Fair........... Limited 
Tour and Recreational Guides and Amusement Occupations ...............0 ccc e eee ee eee eens Limited.....Limited 
Occupations in. Food-and Beverage Senvice =. ee eee Limited.....Limited 
Child Care and Home Support Workers 2 ici Fair.......... Limited 
Early: Childhood Educators and Assistants. a Fair........... Limited 
Other Occupations im-Personal Semices.. ee ee Limited.....Limited 
GOSHICIS ee ee a ee ee ee ee Fair........... Limited 
Other Sales and Related Vecupations.... 2 610 ee a ee Faificcs..: Limited 
Food Counter Attendants and Kitchen-Helpers:- 2.) 2 a, ee es Limited.....Limited 
GIOQNGIS es eee ee ye ee ek | Limited.....Limited 
Other Attendants in Travel, Accommodation and Recreation ..................c cece ee ee eee eee Limited.....Limited 
Othe: Elemental ServiceOccupations:=. 3.43. es ee Limited.....Limited 
Electrical Trades and Telecommunications Occupations ......... 30... Limited.....Limited 
Electricians {Except'Industrial and Power Systems)... 2 Limited.....Limited 
Metal Forming, shaping. and Erecting Gecupations.... 2... ee. ee ee Limited.....Limited 
sheet Metal Workers. ce rei eat ee Limited.....Limited 
Carpenters-and Capimeimakers <3. = es Sie ce ee Limited.....Limited 
CALDRRTONS eae a ee cc cs RA ee Se Limited.....Limited 
Upholsterers, Tailors, Shoe Repairers, Jewellers and Related Occupations .................... Limited.....Limited 
Train Grew Operating OecubalOnS: = 3... es, oil eae oat tee eee Limited.....Limited 
Crane Operators: Drillers ang. Blasters .. 3-5 es os ec we Ee Limited.....Limited 
Printing Press Operators, Commercial Divers and Other Trades and Related Occupations ........ Limited.....Limited 
Other Transport Equipment Operators and Related Workers ............. 0c. cece eee eee eeeee Limited.....Limited 
Longshore Workers and Material Handlers and Related Occupations ..................000005. Limited.....Limited 
Trades. Helpers:and Labourers 2. can es ee oe ts i id x a 5 ee Limited.....Limited 
Public, Works and: Otherlapourers sso oc eee es fs ee Sa eee Limited.....Limited 
Logging Machinery: Operators: ce ios ace, ek ee ics se ee Limited.....Limited 
Fishing Vessel Masters and Skippers and Fishermen/women .................00ccceeeeeeeees Limited.....Limited 
Logqing and: Forestry: Workers. ccs oo ei eee Gd een re, Failiccacn Limited 
Agriculture-and:Horticuitire Workers: oo ne ee ol i ck eee OR. Limited.....Limited 
Uther-Fishinig and=trapping Occupations. == ee ee ee Limited.....Limited 
Primary Producombapourens: 505 ee ee ee ee Ee i i a eae ee. Limited.....Limited 
Central Control and Process Operators in Manufacturing and Processing ..................... Limited.....Limited 
Machine Operators and Related Workers in Textile Processing .............0cceeeeeceeeeaeee Limited.....Limited 
Machine Operators and Related Workers in Fabric, Fur and Leather Products Manufacturing ....Limited.....Limited 
Machine Operators and Related Workers in Food, Beverage and Tobacco Processing........... Limited.....Limited 
Printing Machine Operators'and Related Occupations: 2 wees... ice o. ess os eee ee Limited.....Limited 
Welders and Soldering Machine Operatorsis. oye es ee crt as les oe Limited.....Limited 
Labourers in Processing, Manufacturing-and Utilities 25.2.0 aie. ce ee kv eon ce oes Limited.....Limited 


able A.5.2.2— National Field of Study Outlooks At A Glance 


Fields of Study with ‘Good’ Outlooks in 2004 


: Outlooks 
FOS Fields of Study reer cena 
C110 Pe TAURUS Thy in ssc sbadescncavsane a enasaseiuastndssacsedendca¥vasevirinsrecdssuens Goods... Good 
C390 DEAS DOr LaUOLE ENCINO TINIE TEC INO OGIOS oc cca acces ayes carves less sisscstavnvassnsissssssroctersesorsdeativeverarenssusvneveseeneis GOOd eas, Good 
C523 PRO TEC OVO Use CHI co ere ilps eee ee ees e St ca cducenas dasessovéualovcessesncoscnsncleveassrevoecanes Good... Good 
C550 RO CIE aid ODOPALORY COCO LOCOS ooo eons sce svnccsascvsusacudessvavivasarsetsrysucasevare CGOCn cee Good 
C560 DERE SURE ULC cc pa sade svn cn netesscspsumpocsncansticocarteune Goods Good 
C561 BSUS Thee UENO reste ere ea Sate abice el oan cdsvbueccarovnsgevsorstastsovsvecses ICYELS neg eass Good 
C580 Radiography/Radiation Therapy/ Nuclear Medicine Technologies. .........ccsccssccsesssscsessessesesssecssscessseesssesseseesens Goode... Good 
(720 COAT CNN cre ages Ne ees roel csucsstaTanpacctvnsesesssscodespunasces Goode Good 
M120 CUNO USI SS AVENTIS EE ATION). cote ors cess rca saccne Fee aac sas wc enc nota ssnanccsieusssstevnonacusucbansons Goods... Good 
M130 SYED EAN EC PRCA S Ct ENOL goog ec cheap fins ca bc suculdcessvatcunssczestaiococcsecscnsesenvess Cleve aes Good 
M316 BEd UTC Ca ATCO NIN la cero vaca save sosasssusstsencngbinsvosvsvarsucsavurchivoures Goole. Good 
‘M350 ME EEC MN hg eae pepe ccsn sess ss ssstgs oaaneventvenensndapadersctressaaecesguan’s GOOd ws Good 
M360 UO LER HIGH OE ce oe aa gains ssw vase ecsauyssessvsasevaaesvnsesivaceronanitavevsunent’ Good. x... Good 
M370 BREN TE goa koe eis cvnes evade adiesccniesdvensatvsanensiacveesisaasavevaunvnns GOOds ac. cs. Good 
M521 BEEN OAI SUEOIC al SC CLAS cca eae rage ca cactenvnscsdncisaJenescocscennusvasceseshdsnnacssasics O0G hc. Good 
M523 BU tN CUNO ge yeah Se fees tls ps ae avsacstovnsiacsnsccvdcvanansinssctndsansnavtsannes Go0d<...c5.. Good 
M560 BCS LC Oc a eee asocicstdcasaiecavasisiatevsasvacesoscnvans Gadde Good 
M720 RATE IEE RS ILI Sees tes eee eee eres gg hea S ota opr as atnstavinchesiuesiesiasonancsuverninee Goote=..0% Good 
M740 POTLELVE ACO 5 or tees eer efor stato e sts vans svcesinudecucsanvoreenivercs GOOd = <0 Good 
M820 ETE) (0111 [PRN aaa Sa Segoe SS ke ye aot RE aia nes aaa ia ane acto ¢ to 0 oe BOON ee. Good 
M830 SEU TUG TI Lh ep Se tee Rie Segre es es er Oa le ice aR gr annem pia Sr nia rn Ona io hey ee WOGUa Good 
M850 PI ANDING AMO OSOULCE IVa ACO HICING 55sec pee cece auc area ea eae push sv ececovcuscbvconssescocsuecsse Goode2=...« Good 
1720 ROUTE CES CRE TI ec eye els tea ee et ei pS ETS EAGR suvetecavesciniontpiaventedaeors Good ants Good 
U120 COMMMELGE ~ DUSIMOSS CITIIUISE. AEM csc cites ee acer ern ca ass eas cant icctiaiitccesvosdacienisensecersdaesiacneens Good... Good 
U130 SSCL HZ DCL UCIITTITESEE UNO ooo OSs ssutavecansyutsnaausstinctschiapties Good ==. a-5 Good 
U316 BUC GTC Le HNC LUING ssa eau le cas vaesovecvvatnsavsanveacavenarusevbssitunsne Goode... Good 
U330 OR EL UN ee ei eos v ek const sect cusne sveneat adieantduatvachvonadoucs Goodie Good 
U340 RES Ee NC sc eo sant cjvin tnd souentascilacsssendasnsasseaterevbiventvasies 000s Good 
U350 RATE Te UNCTAUR GL csc ceca ee ccc icdnsynsoiivogvunsvisavessvibuniusacadicsnersvousveoveanries GOO ..can Good 
U360 BUSCA ENC NTC OUTING caesar so caccanscsuustinandvereuanstiscissanssiccansvavtiasecivetes Goods x Good 
U520 PEE CNT Fa eyo ca sais scasos veacenind ccsndacts ocsapvencdianososeonts GOUG cc. 3. Good 
U523 BURNED CIN es aa IN cu cunsccatdenstecavanselenivianyeicacteassocrateter GOOdE esa Good 
U530 EORTC oe oe ite vaiciceneworusdesheracuteddescschetetssucasses Godt. Good 
U560 PRUE S TN ee ee eee Nee Las ia lacksavevsasotorteraisicusinesevanenene Goode aa, Good 
U570 BEET a ae eC eede Ut ate as aces eth can iisectascivsicrsacstanevenecces Good fs Good 
U630 PG Otro HOUSOIIU IT SCENIC tere Mier eee eee ee eeeE scasdensonsneseeszezsverasceceras Goode Good 
U680 ECCT ALY OLTOIC OS CITE Iv CEN SIC ccc cee ce eae oer ce eye aloes eco uss dest kc pete casts endetensesecsocnsceanadseees Goad ee. Good 
U720 PEO LEEE SLOT) Coa es ea ee ROE sdacecesaucartnvavjescunaenscie™ Gocds2.. Good 
U740 PUVAT IESE NCS ete ear caer Gaen nace oy Coes nes avs Plt cre RIFT RECENT sh ncsuacnstabsivicosconcvesaienacentece GOGd tas c Good 
U820 BIVENS Seta ey ay Pan ee ern Shee ae tee oasSucccasescysanctecavnwiascvastinerdececas Goode... Good 
U840 BAT eee ee cee eae cee eee erent ce ere cies nce Meet ce ett vee aczisvusncneavesnessescanesecsnneoncrserseneace Godden Good 
U850 PL ALATHENO RE TIU EO SOULE EV cl AETE CIM eeerc rete hee sonore eee gee eet cos as axesentasncevesecvcusstenseeataeescotaesececunavaaes Gooden. Good 
M430 BTERE iV ch TEMES SONAR sean te cece ae eee Parr ee coc ausicaecestcereconcersndiesesracuronsiovedeqsatasanens Faiteos Good 
M620 BT eee ee a Cee es te ee A iv cvsvexeuseacyenssbit sovienbecnvescddsbessneassczbrs FAN Good 
U750 OT see ee ee Pe ee ccm tsusisecerssSersanscansstasinterosestavears Fale eo. Good 


2 See Job Futures 2000, Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study for a complete profile of each field of study. 
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FOS 


C362 
C382 
C030 
C040 
C050 
C060 
C111 
C121 
C131 
C140 
C315 
C331 
C340 
C350 
C351 
C380 
C410 
C531 
C610 
C660 
C841 
C891 
C893 
M220 
M230 
M240 
M250 
M340 
M402 
M403 
M404 
M420 
M450 
M510 
M860 
M870 
M880 
M890 
T060 
T070 
7110 
7121 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1333 
1362 
1381 
1383 
1390 
7531 
1561 
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Fields of Study with ‘Fair’ Outlooks in 2004 


Outlooks 

Fields of Study Current 2004 
Electrical/Eleetronic Engineering: Technologies o.oo cas esssceanccasscnsnsnccussdavocsadacdstarsetetencoressecaesssvacnnet Good .icc..2.53. Fair 
LEYS TEUINTR NYE GELONY 5 oor a crac ceseto ccs ns ectn ch cs eesianss ts canara Good............... Fair 
Commmerctalcand Promote tts uso acces aes vase sade ease ccassacgtaciea ces ae seme ea ees | geome Fair 
Creative and: Design Aris 5 ise ieee ei ee isis ntas saci acsscub inva seoenp eine seme Fait giao Fair 
PAVIG RECS cor eo ssa peso a fs coe nhcs tb nv anv svaal Bose Falcon eames Fair 
Grapiic and: Audio-Vistial AMS 302 Os or ee i ak octets scvintchewrae Seana eee Faas cscs Fair 
Financial Wi aragement = Ot er cg icc sya a isd vs scacctareas tv ameteeseevomteeniage ai) | Presiee ee ces Fair 
BUSIIESS AGMINISHL QUOI. 25 i ee hs hoa eas ie ears Palestine se Fair 
bnstitution al Mana genet <2 secre os a rasa cate os es cei vn as asa csantocssaas iecatereseedes Ralf ance as Fair 
Warketing. es Cc orig ee ee ici Goce Faive cee Fair 
Viechanical Engineering Technologies. case secre ans ay ach nc annecncesae dee enscdeneetpyemecech Paibi consents Fair 
Architectural and GonstructhomIeGnnologies — OURer cries keee shes cxsesvarstsinancturnestacebansscoentones Palins ernie Fair 
Chemical Engineering Technologies’. 5 ccs cpacssesnatertneanercemmeiseccse, Paiticcacaue Fair 
Civil Engineering Techn ploges: ssc aaa esis nc evans casescusecs cuss esis eee Faire cere Fair 
SUITOR ea cnc orks eo cass Biccat ca uasdoasnlas pee ess Pal ee Fair 
Industrial Engineering 1eennologies |e a eadicvsscacha Races euctuatacetaveamtoese Fair coe Fair 
Mass Commumecaugns cs aia cident gill wae nena s Fair 
Dental Hygione/ASsistant TeChiOlOgres 5 gre, sda cescvectnctsasvsateaneocicincssere ussdarentsicsess) Fdaitinccnncsne Fair 
PGHICUITUT aL TE COON CS ora a cao sn cee ectwdccudaoasubchenn psshaype va desete cme cerasonaaeae Faliiccuwienen Fair 
Primary lechnologies = OUie i eo cacepcasy cavenstnarsasvctde smb insvancd eee FAIS costes cnetes Fair 
PrOLECHOM ANG: COFLECEION SET VICES cic eae e aeeoe Beacss c saccds vena oanaranduesuarsesstbusseuse Sieannes Palreessuace Fair 
SOCHALS OIVICOS 2 cojs eee a shat nicoserb ascents caves eee als Ralfeccc aes Fair 
SPOS GUC OCT CAOR Gi cecrscrci haces ctl si doc beso nee ta dnscda inven Pale cneaee Fair 
Education = Non-Teaching: is aco cctallcacrnsereansnaticauns Ralf nccscecnsn Fair 
Elementary/ Secondary feachenr Leaning oo ccccc cs econ co chi i nscac cis iececscdcnneveusd men eal Bat ote Veet Fair 
PHYSIC al BOUC OtIOR ar aoe ee ef oa cig esc scssseueaeersiems POIF ca tne Fair 
Teaching OUier er es et ccs s fuses dasvngltimes Fait nc ouecs Fair 
Ghemical engineering: Getter ee ccenib cnet Falta as Fair 
EPUGUSID icc Screen eee ics nos hcandsenustcomnaaawaes Fallin se Fair 
FEQTIGIN acai eee aes Oe eR Neeser eee a a elias alin cee. Fair 
Linguistes, translation and (nterpretquon: co occ eaccu becca eeatanvees FO fen, Fair 
PHISUGEY soe essa aes occ cca gs eet he cect casyadeundes ceccooberiae POI cece Fair 
Religious.and: THeGlogicdl stUOS eco ise inesacscsssccsnstasstanesnscredundtacseeuctagat el Bee ee Mi 368 Fair 
DaSIGWICHICAl SCION CCS so eee abc icastannncunnieacaid nacostbn acess tomas Fah s She Fair 
PONIELO CL SCLOTIC ES es ag ees ss cadcssancicacinncssinmneen eat een ali soe oe. Fair 
PSVCEVOLOGY siessccc cess oe ese eee aa ET sc sishcdeasnsnsdas pon dunstacpeniae acuuatboessta ane Fallout cee: Fair 
SOCIOL VS icsh ct cee ee eet Se EER... cecadsacluteveitvatenautoia voaxerscann cetera i) pepe carer os Fair 
SOCIal WOR VVGM Ar ee ic vs acnstnniaceuavecieutavsisavarssiavonlevteenatinaen Pale ne ce car Fair 
Granhte-ard Audio-Visual Arts ice a a cgnavetaddarssurs/icisatvesesnsoeieueebesios Palace cee s Fair 
PRESUME ALS (cscs Macc irc sc yee ae ot ene orang ca pees tae cei ea Pa ca cd cai pinn tbcusasasercoomiao tenement EGIL keene Fair 
PC CO RUTHIN ee ee case csvset erate Patlce ce: Fair 
Business:Administratonsc, acon co aa cece, aca eee esa rcins ee eu toh snc casastacdvessel seseeacesnen Pall aces Fair 
AUTO Body Repair ss see Se Naren ee eeeee ye a ee i tans sesncgon een eed alts ohana Fair 
PUTO OCIA ee Sees wots easy ince eS rade eer st ESEL co scauceal ekacaseucanaicetocmses aga | ate hes Fair 
HO AVY EGUIDIMONE IMEC HAIG Saeco Ree RS 2 oc akcn itcsvcaupwatiorrnimanne mall fee eetae ageuey Fair 
Mechanical Engineering Technologres Other css ei acess thats ca ennscvcotenensucocsionsiomcentvnns Pal eee ee Fair 
WV LIN asso eas ees ees Us Ue SERS aC GEN  wicivsccscacdocacecenedeeteeenWaneeca ec] eee Fair 
Electrical/Electronic:Engineerng TOCHROlOGIGS cisco accperccc oscar cc cpecessnacacsasivsenestesetcoysvonerostee Fallicseee Fair 
Manufacturing Engineering: Tec obo gies: ios tee 8g a ass nasi conscevuedaseenscusvacacenosstve cneaicere Fait deine Fair 
LENE STI a Ts Reetiene a Coase mae) Shoah cemetery Claret Fer cS a gia Fe ie) ae en we Co Falta Fair 
Transportation: Engineering: TachnGlogiess 5 cc tu saeco, cc cocesceelateannestesavenseuvbscnssanarscoueesens eee Faltsccaracuce Fair 
Dental-Hygiene/Assistant-lechnolagies:.sccss. cae crews acer ie os ccsisccscensaveskcvineeseeissdennisornrustdatensanctte Falke wine Fair 
NCES OC es Fao ics eae ete ce NN NES. Fi. dn apcens sEvaguosbasssachesee. cates niernk Faitacnaicens Fair 


T562 PELESH CE PUI CRE ETA Yet es ela ec arcstanseved envussunsdacasiiens rial Siete ere Fair 


U010 PTI RISE PAIS ces area ee eee ee SSN TIE,, casas ccagvaccscecesurcnaneedaacernscoustuies Pala en ee Fair 
U051 USC a i te esr Bacon cece dnc vncacdevcs ach uncaasnsatucivavberSeciutens Palin aes Fair 
U220 BCG RCLONS TN OT ERC IRN GY oe ac sevess senna svnnnsucupsnonsbsnslsteaserdbyandvoaredcdnasvensn Pale ee Fair 
U230 PIGMENTALY) SECONCEIY TEACIIOL LEANTVG is vescccsecs secs ccc cei ethos sis sccetsacovicessssvssenucsssscsecersesteosnssneneusersnssecstarontes Fly tee Fair 
U240 PPAR CLG AU ee oo ick cose husauniescusos deseostynandbl cl nsenutureacseaays alle ee eee Fair 
U250 OU ATAU ENE ear ei asc asic ts vn scevasede abactnce evi qeded nue metsanneununenvececteas al pea eee Fair 
U370 REPU ENING CLC N ge eres root co dec avvs sous dnxnmvev nas snscavsndosadensdepecebsttesubsintiventst Paik essere Fair 
U402 PETROS Ul Gece sa crscnasetcsiveicestersie nevecaptcnnnueeslanudessogeseveneieres Pali es: Fair 
U403 FRc re ee as SCE Gusedaciscddacdsosarslecsuthsaneensssi@oscivivasdethscustszsiaes Pall incaceees Fair 
U410 BES OUNTETUELEC ROIS aoe ao oaavhna socesnsisovssnescntecaveveseblacesgscenssienvecones Pale Fair 
U420 BLES ee ea ea ess niiiccngnnnnsecnapaadcruniketnnranenins aM sees Fair 
U450 PENGIOUS ali EMEGIOMIC a) SUICIOS 3.5 secs as cecesentneduoncacsntavsnnezavavent es Re eee Fair 
U612 BRAESNRL EEG MIE SONOS oe scsa hed acanican cndenrntn nnn cle eegeneene Fair 
U613 OVC LO sc aheshesecossdevastvsscervosenes Py See geen Fair 
U620 EHO NY a ea ket ea eee el pte ances cee ngea de vice dashycaiiip svt ledavednsideenons Falissti cena Fair 
U641 PES UN oper eee eres ee ey ac oF ass cca sssdhccdadidcceniTaiadleesvaveecssennes 5s) peer eee ey Fair 
U830 OO Io oes ssncseh ccvsssssemcsuncanestcetvnintanensss saves Pa oon Fair 
U860 POTEET | oC LORNC Ec eco vcstesscessseecenieasvanersieecivartunrssreonuses Paik ene Fair 
U870 i a accu svcd nlnnycennevenndysissenciuygeanteeonssivvecs Palen Fair 
U880 SOO cai ives UR ie issticdadlcaennicenn Pal ease Fair 
U890 SOO OECTA ce ceceanssestevecessseesascsesatasuicansaaestinsupsonssocares Ro eee Fair 
M710 RUS ee oi vvsrscsscces cn caisai jovebussnsesuestavorasssmasinacvens Limited ........... Fair 
M730 COLO eli iilainicudncuncinsen Limited ........... Fair 
M750 BSNS es A kescclidscte dautevsssstatsvtsciati sates Limited ........... Fair 
T150 Necrerahy  ACeCOUNtNG and BOOKKEGDING Limited ........... Fair 
T350 Gru ENeINGerING TOCHIMOIOGICS oe ces ccsnctssassscarecnscacesseveoueueavanes Limited ........... Fair 
U710 CENTS iio acre aietas cin apt stensgvvscsnavurcnastoesanzaansers Limited........... Fair 
U730 OOO oot Ge tots spstns tadtanevesnaassivscstevins Limited........... Fair 


Fields of Study with ‘Limited’ Outlooks in 2004 


: Outlooks 
FOS Fields of Study Cee conan 
C141 PTE SLC kaa gee iaai oa acute deco vitancacciuns dnstantangnte oucsanpert ened Fair........... Limited 
C210 EGUCALOR ANd COUNSEIING cece rte casera csr ods dadberssadeovlcdotb sb debencouGsbelindseseonibberaclns Fait sno. Limited 
T040 Creauve aid (VeSigy RIES 5k esd cae oda abnnhds decd ecesasbid patina dasadbenees Faitick8c Limited 
7141 PACU ALCS oo hogy lara eccnesndcepusaandtcasesteescdaseuSinssdudanideradenese Fair........... Limited 
7891 SOCIAL OCU VIC OS cr ae a ti co isles sidncae st erase etnada tecssiemeness Fair............ Limited 
U590 PROMLGUItAtIt IVC CLC HNO score roc eee aaa ess Stace cca Srivos lan ia, seduen ns cdeaces stissetcusssucssddnseetes Fae ccscsss Limited 
C151 SB CLECAEY CAPITOLA cco ile te ota csi cass vechovescescickeanececsendaransass Limited .....Limited 
C152 Ea pecs etl ncn ener sianansandcuccsssaestensess Limited .....Limited 
C153 BVO CEOLAIY = VOC CG aye pssccs ecco erste esi satan eee esse en cask scdnacccsesncncbatecsarsscdane Limited .....Limited 
C334 BYEHectiral DeSiGn ANG DFAING TECIIOLOGIOS yest are cote cee ea Sec asccesssce eee ents bnnesencenseenasccsenesasssuesisies Limited .....Limited 
C370 PHIGIIGOIING: FOCINOIO CHES OL O lcs tricia practises cri e ceueseasr eceees seer arene cas feces teMALUER anes aideanseanstentnedsorotensene Limited .....Limited 
C640 ENViIFONMentarald CONSEFVALON LOCHIOMIGIGS ppc ccc ccrsssee coer pcsccre cree cores cosscdcraecusteeceeescseoerseatracncenerecesssease Limited .....Limited 
C641 POT SEE COLO CLOG gr een ein cas ncnsaotdennaracunasicacoabesdiens Limited .....Limited 
C670 PESOULCE TOC OSGI LOCI OLCOIES 55 nak ces ras tg et cok Meee da cco nsaccscndorsisniesariuescvvannccerneed Limited .....Limited 
C812 OMG ETL ES LO LIIINO OCICS vires sa rc sa ah san scacacanancacsvarvecsyarsieasevovivietansonss Limited .....Limited 
7151 NONE CETTE AE cc ra edo shave ce cseuncaesasnracsssnisiventanesednacnuennnstvesvacts Limited .....Limited 
7152 BO Ota CAI er year aaa eds hn edsnapnerierainnenstohsstionnsevadngedkenvenseres Limited .....Limited 
7153 NEU nr ei ee OE cages afienindssnatcsuocesnarepsienssnniniensabsrisens Limited .....Limited 
7155 SVC TOT AT VV LG PROCES SUING a rica a ae Oa ioe scans scrnennanendscasnianepneaeatsdnneeccivensqnaente Limited .....Limited 
1332 RETYSUR CCT AL EIEO ONES ae egy aE acco ples ctcesunconndonsduessssdieostitsnavendeseseesbenteds> Limited .....Limited 
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1334 
1335 
T610 
1631 
7810 
1811 
1812 
U404 
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Architectural Design-and. Drafting: Tecnnalagies: cic vee ccciscaccunvasescocsscessecvenersncounsenasectoes Limited .....Limited 
rattling Technologies ri ea oF i Sscsaa desasunivssecnsbtonsvicncudishiglenasattes Limited .....Limited 
AVGTICUIELIEAT TOG IEOLO GIES gear ee eo sah tcu asd ckcahsusasbin voacdecducecansoutes Limited .....Limited 
FOOD: PYOCOSSING TEC IMO GIES occ Se sessvensnsnas chosacsusteatacnveseuttvacsmnsooes Limited .....Limited 
OOK a ious issbespanessoco sabsobaateusd suttnnuse eens Limited .....Limited 
Food Preparation = Otter age favs Ske sccssdenesvovsnisasiinneennteah Limited .....Limited 
Service Industries 4ectinolOdies = Quen ase irs arco seogsheia sa cc sss sssudidacdstnSacansusncscscotiaapeceovest Limited .....Limited 
Linquisties, Transiatton and (interpretation, ssc es ocean, 8s carci gcactstattesdeusiescarssronesdvons Limited .....Limited 


Term 


Accreditation 


Applied Research Branch (ARB) 


ARB 
Attrition 


Average Annual Rate 


Bachelor's Degree 


Canadian Occupational Projection 
System (COPS) 


Career 


Census (e.g. 1991,1996) 


Certification 


College 


Contracting-out 


COPS 


Costs/Benefits of Education 


Definition 


* process that an agency or an association uses to grant public recognition to a training 
institution, program of study, individual or service that meets pre-set standards. 


¢ a branch within Human Resources Development Canada which studies various 
characteristics of Canadians to help determine policy, or changes to policy, that may 
be implemented by the Government of Canada depending on the results of the 
research. Research areas include the workplace, child welfare, employment insurance, 
aging, labour market conditions, occupational projections, etc. ARB also publishes the 
ARB Bulletin, Job Futures and various other research papers. 


e see Applied Research Branch. 
¢ jobs that are vacated due to retirement or death of the workers. 


e in Job Futures, this phrase describes the growth in employment or the number of 
graduates, averaged over a five- or ten-year period, e.g., from 1990 to 1995 the number 
of graduates increased by 10%, or at an average annual rate of 2% per year. The 
average annual rate reports the growth as being evenly distributed over each year. 
This will smooth a slightly irregular yearly growth pattern. 


¢ undergraduate degree of university education which may take from three to five years 
to complete. In Job Futures, the reference to Bachelor's degree or level includes 
undergraduate diploma or certificate programs which may take from one to two years 
to complete. 


¢ a family of economic models used to forecast current or future labour market 
conditions on an industrial and occupational basis. The system takes into account both 
the supply of, and the demand for, workers by industry and occupation. 


¢ used to describe the sequence of occupations, jobs or positions held in the lifetime of a 
person. 


¢ a survey of all Canadians conducted every five years across Canada by Statistics 
Canada. Used to determine population characteristics such as number of people, ages, 
education level attained, employment, unemployment, occupations, earnings, etc. 


¢ the issuance of a formal document that certifies or declares that the holder possesses 
a set of skills, knowledge and abilities, usually received after completion of 
education/training/experience in the related areas. 


* post-secondary institution offering certificate and diploma programs. Courses are 
usually one to three years in length. 


¢ when an organization hires someone from outside their organization to perform a pre- 
defined task, for an agreed upon fee, in a set period of time. Synonymous with 
outsourcing. 

¢ see Canadian Occupational Projection System. 

¢ costs include tuition, books and foregone earnings. 


¢ benefits include the extra earnings that individuals would make by continuing their 
education as opposed to entering the labour market immediately upon graduation. 
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Current Outlook 


Cyclical 


Data 


Demand 


Earnings 


Earnings (Full-time) 


Earnings (Full-year) 


Earnings (Part-time) 


Earnings (Part-year) 


Economic Conditions 


Education, Training and Experience 


Education Level — Community College 


Education Level — Master's, University 


Education Level — Trade/Vocational 


Education Level — Undergraduate, 


University 


Employed 


Employed (Full-time) 


Employed (Full-year) 


Definition 
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¢ used to describe the chances of finding employment for each occupation or field of 
study in Job Futures in the current period of time. 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the Field 
of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ fluctuations in economic activity characterized by periods of economic boom and 
downturn 


¢ numerical information which captures historical facts, used for analysis to describe 
and characterize why events have occurred. 


ein the context of Job Futures, this term represents the number of workers that 
employers need to produce a given quantity of goods or services. 


¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self-employed 
earnings. Excludes other forms of compensation such as retirement benefits, stock 
options or expense accounts. 

¢ see Earnings (Full-time); (Full-year); (Part-time); and (Part-year). 


¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self-employed 
earnings from working 30 hours or more per week in their main job. 


¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self-employed 
earnings from working either full time, part time, or both for the entire year. 


¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self-employed 
earnings from working less than 30 hours per week in their main job. 


¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self-employed 
earnings from working either full time, part time, or both for only part of the year. 


e indicator of the state of the Canadian economy, in particular those relevant to the 
labour market. 


e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 
¢ Community college includes graduates of career programs, hospitals and schools of 
nursing, colleges d’enseignement general et professional (CEGEPs) and teachers 


colleges, but excludes university transfer program graduates. 


e Master's, university includes master’s degrees and graduate diplomas and 
certificates. 


¢ Trade/vocational includes pre-employment or pre-apprenticeship and skill upgrading 
courses lasting three months or more, but does not include block release 
apprenticeship training, basic training for skill development, language training and 
job readiness training. 


¢ Undergraduate, university includes bachelor’s degrees, first professional 
degrees, and undergraduate diplomas and certificates. 


¢ an individual who is working full time, part time, or for themselves. 
¢ see Employed (Full-time); (Full-year); (Part-time); (Part-year); and Self-employed. 


¢ an individual who works 30 hours or more per week in their main job. 


¢ an individual who had a job, either full time, part time, or both, for the entire year. 


Employed (Part-time) 


Employed (Part-year) 


Employment Requirements 


Experience 


"Fair" rating 


Field of Study (Major) 


Field of Study (Broad) 


Forecast 


Forecast Period 


Forecast Tool 


Foregone Earnings 


FOS 


Future Outlook 


"Good" rating 


Goods Sector 


Definition 
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¢ an individual who works less than 30 hours per week in their main job. 
* an individual who had a job, either full time, part time, or both, for only part of the year. 


¢ the number of workers required by a specific industry to provide a certain quantity of 
goods or services. Synonymous with “demand.” 


¢ the knowledge and skills acquired through the performance of a set of activities. 


¢ rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

e “Fair” labour market outlooks are neither “Good” nor “Limited”. Jobs are more difficult to 
find; the probability of unemployment is higher; and wages and salaries are lower than 
in comparable occupational groups which are rated “Good.” On the other hand, jobs 
are easier to find; unemployment Is less likely; and wages and salaries are higher than 
in comparable industrial or occupational groups which are rated “Limited.” 

¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the Field of 
Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ for purposes of analysis, the COPS group has lumped together certain programs of 
study. In Job Futures there are 34 trade/vocational fields of study, 42 at the community 
college and CEGEP level of study, 45 at the bachelor's university level, and 45 at the 
master's university level. 

e see Program of Study. 


* a grouping of major fields of study into nine broader areas of study including arts, 
business, education, engineering, humanities, life sciences, primary technologies, 
medicine and health, physical science, social sciences, and services. 

e see Field of Study (Major). 


ein a Job Futures context, this term is used interchangeably with projection. 
© see Projection. 


¢ for the purposes of Job Futures 2000, the forecast period/horizon is 1999 to 2004. 


ein the context of Job Futures, this term includes computer models, quantitative and 
qualitative information, expert knowledge, and a broad consultation network. 


¢ in Job Futures, potential earnings individuals give up when they continue their 
education instead of entering the workforce immediately after graduating from high 
school. 


¢ see Field of Study (Major) or (Broad). 
e see Understanding the Field of Study Profiles. 


¢ an estimation of the chances of finding work in the future for each occupation or field 
of study in Job Futures, based on past and current labour market conditions, and expert 
analysis of potential future trends for each occupation. 


¢ rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

¢ “Good” labour market outlooks usually mean that finding stable work is relatively easy 
and working conditions are attractive or improving. 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the Field of 
Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ sector of the economy which includes industries involved in the transformation or 
processing of material or physical objects. 
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Industry 


Industry Association 
Infrastructure 

Job 

Knowledge-based Economy 
Labour Force 


Labour Force Survey (LFS) 


Labour Market 


Labour Market Conditions 


Labour Market Information (LMI) 


Labour Market Outcomes 


Level of Study 
LFS 
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* a group of establishments who produce a common set of goods or services. For 
example, the retail trade industry includes all establishments who buy goods and resell 
them to the general public. 


* an organization of companies that represents the industry and acts as a common 
spokesperson for the membership. 


¢ in Job Futures, used to describe the basic structural foundations of a society, i.e. roads 
bridges, sewers, etc. 


* a paid position that requires specific knowledge, skills, experience or training that 
allows a person to perform a variety of required tasks in an organization. 


© an economy based on the development of information and dominated by specialized, 
sophisticated industries, such as computers, pharmaceuticals and consulting services. 


* represents the population 15 years of age and older across Canada that is employed o1 
unemployed, but actively looking for work. 


* a monthly survey conducted across the 10 provinces in Canada by Statistics Canada ot 
approximately 48,800 households to determine whether people above 14 years of age 
are working, not working, actively looking for work or no longer actively looking for 
work, i.e., not in the labour force. 


¢ the forum where buyers of labour, i.e., employers, and sellers of labour, i.e., employees, 
meet to satisfy job requirements within the Canadian economy or marketplace. 


¢ labour market conditions in a Job Futures context are defined as “Good,” “Fair” or 
“Limited”. 

¢ “Good” labour market conditions usually mean that finding stable work is relatively eas 
and working conditions are attractive or improving. 

¢ “Fair” labour market conditions are neither “Good” nor “Limited.” Jobs are more difficul 
to find; the probability of unemployment is higher; and wages and salaries are lower 
than in comparable occupational groups, which are rated “Good.” On the other hand, 
jobs are easier to find; unemployment is less likely; and wages and salaries are higher 
than in comparable industrial or occupational groups, which are, rated “Limited”. 

¢ “Limited” labour market conditions mean that new entrants and re-entrants will have 
difficulty finding stable work, or that working conditions are not attractive or are 
deteriorating relative to those in other industries or occupations. For new entrants, 
such as school-leavers and immigrants, limited labour market conditions mean a low 
probability of finding permanent work and, if they find a job, relatively low pay. For 
employed workers, these relatively weak conditions will often mean a high probability 
of loss of work, a high probability of experiencing unemployment spells, and lower 
wages and salaries. 


¢ quantitative and qualitative information on employment, wages, standards, 
qualifications, job openings, working conditions and other factors related to the labour 
market. 

¢ in Job Futures, refers to the employment situation of individuals in any given 
occupation evaluated by factors such as earnings, access to jobs, mobility, and relativ 
unemployment rates. 


¢ refers to the level of education, e.g., trade/vocational, college and university. 


e see Labour Force Survey. 


Term 


"Limited" rating 


LMI 


Master's Degree 


Median 
Mobility 


National Graduate Survey (NGS) 


National Occupational 
Classification (NOC) 


Net Benefits 


New Job Openings 


New Job Seekers 


NGS 

NOC 
Non-completers 
Occupation 


Occupational Group 


Definition 
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¢ rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

¢ “Limited” labour market outlooks mean that new entrants and re-entrants will have 
difficulty finding stable work, or that working conditions are not attractive or are 
deteriorating relative to those in other industries or occupations. For new entrants, 
such as school-leavers and immigrants, limited labour market outlooks mean a low 
probability of finding permanent work and, if they find a job, relatively low pay. For 
employed workers, these relatively weak conditions will often mean a high probability 
of loss of work, a high probability of experiencing unemployment spells, and lower 
wages and salaries. 

¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the Field of 
Study Profiles in Part 2. 


e see Labour Market Information. 


* post-graduate level of education attained after the successful completion of a 
Bachelor's degree at the university level. May take from one to two years to complete, 
depending on undergraduate qualifications and the Master's degree sought. 


¢ the middle value of a series of values arranged in order of size. 
e see Occupational Mobility. 


¢ frequent survey of post-secondary school graduates conducted by Statistics Canada in 
which certain questions are asked of graduates two and five years after graduation 
that link education and training with current labour market status. Two-year surveys 
were conducted in 1984, 1988, 1992 and 1997. Five-year follow-up surveys were 
conducted in 1987, 1991 and 1997. 


¢ classifies all occupations in Canada. This system of coding is the basis for the 
organization of occupations in Job Futures. 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 


¢ in the context of Job Futures, it refers to the positive difference between the total 
benefits and total costs relative to career or educational choices. 


¢ the total number of new jobs due to changing economic activity and positions 
becoming vacant because of death, retirement, occupational mobility, and temporary 
labour force withdrawal. 


¢ the total number of new job seekers entering the labour force. This number is the sum 
of recent graduates from the formal post-secondary school system, recent immigrants, 
and people re-entering the labour force after a temporary withdrawal, e.g., child 
bearing or rearing, educational leave, discouragement. 

e see National Graduate Survey. 

¢ see National Occupational Classification. 

¢ individuals who have recently left the school system without graduating. 

¢ a collection of jobs or types of work sharing similar skills and responsibilities. 

¢ a group of similar occupations found in various industries or organizations. In Job 
Futures, an occupational group (3 digit NOC code) is an aggregate grouping of two or 


more occupations (4 digit NOC code). 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 
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Occupational Mobility 


Outsourcing 


Post-graduate 


Post-secondary 


Prerequisites 


Primary Industries 
Probability 


Profession 


Professional Association 


Program of Study 


Projections 


Pure Sciences 


Rate of Return to Education 


Red Seal 


Re-entrants 


School Leavers 


Secondary Industries 


Sector 
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¢ when, for whatever reason, an individual moves from one job to another without 
experiencing an extended period of unemployment, e.g., worker to supervisor or 
manager, or is between occupations, e.g., bank teller to financial advisor. 


¢ when an organization hires someone from outside to perform a predefined task, for an 
agreed upon fee, in a set period of time. Synonymous with contracting-out. 


° continuing with some level of education after the completion of a university degree 
program, e.g. teaching certificate, lawyer, doctor, etc. 


* continuing with some level of education after completion of high school. 


¢ the previous education, training, experience, individual abilities, skills, or qualifications 
required for a person to undertake a particular program of study. 


¢ industries concerned with obtaining or using raw materials, for example wood or fish. 
¢ the likelihood or chances of something happening. 
° an occupation that requires specialized skills and advanced training. 


° an organization that represents members of a professional occupation and may set 
standards for education/ training or professional designation. 


° a detailed listing of areas of study developed by Statistics Canada. Encompasses some 
150 areas of study at the university level and about 300 at the community college, 
Cégep, and trade/vocational levels of study. 


° a quantitatively based view of the future economy derived through the use of historical 
data, computer models, expert knowledge and consultations. In reference to Job 
Futures, the emphasis is on future labour market conditions. Synonymous with forecast 


° sciences dependent on deductions from demonstrated truths, or ones studied from a 
theoretical perspective without regard to practical applications, such as mathematics. 


¢ how much investment in education will benefit individuals in terms of earnings in the 
long term. 


° a nationally registered trademark symbol adopted for the Interprovincial Standards 
Program to signify interprovincial qualification of tradespersons at the journeyperson 
level. It is affixed to provincial and territorial Certificates of Apprenticeship and 
Qualification of those apprentices and tradespersons who have met the national 
standard in a Red Seal trade. The Red Seal is a passport that allows the holder to work 
anywhere in Canada without having to write further examinations. 


¢ individuals who are returning to the labour market after an absence. 


¢ individuals who have recently left the school system. Includes graduates and non- 
completers. 
e see Non-completers. 


¢ industries concerned with the transformation of raw materials into goods, for example 
manufacturing, construction or utilities. 


° in some instances, this term may be used to describe a grouping of industries or a 
grouping of occupations. 
¢ see Industry. 


Sector Council 


Self-employed 
Skill Level 


Skill Type 


Supply 


Tertiary Industries 


Trade/Vocational 


Training 


Trend 


Unemployed 


Unemployment Rate 


University 


Upskilling 
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* an organization that represents an industrial sector in terms of occupations, 
productivity, and viability of the industry. 


¢ workers who work for themselves at their main job. 


¢ a phrase used to classify occupations in the NOC by the level of training, education or 
experience required to perform an occupation. 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 


¢ a term used to classify occupations in the NOC by the industry or sector in which the 
majority of the occupations fall. 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 


¢ in the context of Job Futures, this term represents the number of individuals offering 
their services to employers, including new entrants to the labour market as well as 
those with or without a job. 


¢ refers to service industries such as retail, health, finance, etc. 


¢ higher level of education that may or may not require the completion of high school and 
may involve on-the-job training as part of the course requirements. 


¢ the acquisition of knowledge or skills by the performance of tasks under the direct 
supervision of a person who has already acquired the knowledge or skill. Training can 
occur on the job or in an educational program. 


* an ongoing change in a set of observations taken over time. 
¢ when an individual is not employed, is looking for work, and is available for work. 


¢ the percentage of individuals who are actively looking for work and are able to work 
but do not have a job, i.e., the number of unemployed individuals divided by the total 
number of people 15 years of age and older who have a job or are actively looking for 
work multiplied by 100, expressed as a percentage. 

¢ in the context of Part 7 of Job Futures, the unemployment rate excludes full-time 
students who may be actively looking for work, or who are employed, and includes only 
the unemployed who had a job in the past 12-month period. This allows the 
unemployment rate shown in Job Futures to be calculated for a particular occupation. 
However, this rate is lower than the published national unemployment rate due to these 
exclusions. 

ein the context of Part 2 of Job Futures, the unemployment rate is the percentage of 
graduates who are actively looking for work and are able to work but do not have a job. 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the Field of 
Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ institution of higher education beyond the high school level, offering degree and 
certificate programs of study from one to four years in length, as well as post-graduate 
studies. 


¢ to study or train to increase one’s level of skills. 
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Contact Information 


General enquiries about Job Futures 2000 can be sent through our website: 
www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/JobFutures, or by contacting: 


Mailing Address: 

Job Futures 

Applied Research Branch, HRDC 
7th Floor, 165 Hotel de Ville 

Hull, Quebec 

K1A 0J2 


Fax: 819-953-8584 
E-Mail: jobfutures@spg.org 


C900 ISBN 0-662-28715-0 
C010 CAT : MP43-181/2000-1E 


Ministre 
du Développement 
des ressources humaines 


Minister 
of Human Resources 
Development 


Ottawa, Canada K1A 0J9 


MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT CANADA 


Welcome to Job Futures 2000, a guide to the jobs of tomorrow for students, parents, job seekers, 
teachers, career and education counselors. 


Deciding on a career path has never been easy. It has always involved difficult choices. 
Preferences and aptitudes must be matched with education and training choices. As we move 
into the new millenium, we also want to keep the future job market in mind. 


The Government of Canada is strongly committed to providing young Canadians with quality 
career information, to supporting all Canadians in their career and education choices, and to 
offering the best labour market information through such endeavours as Job Futures. 

Available in print and Internet formats, Job Futures 2000 profiles current and future labour 
market conditions in Canada by occupation and field of study. New labour market information 
has been added to assist education and training choices. Job Futures 2000 is also more 
accessible and user-friendly. State-of-the-art, dynamic web technology allows users of the web 


version to customize requests for information. 


I believe you will find Job Futures 2000 to be an indispensable resource in helping you make 


informed choices. 


Jane Stewart 
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Job Futures 2000, LMI and Career Planning 


horizon of many years in a rapidly changing labour 
market, these projections represent the best judgement 
of the HRDC specialists in consultation with private and 
public sector experts. 


Job Futures 2000 is only one of many sources of labour 
market information for Canadians. Other complementary 
material is available. For example, most provincial 
governments and regional offices of HRDC also produce, 
often in collaboration, provincial occupational outlooks. 

A list of these and other related publications can be found 
in the section, “For More Information.” 


Who can use Job Futures 2000? 


Job Futures 2000 is useful for all Canadians interested 
in the current and future labour market and the links 
between education and the world of work. They include: 


career/education professionals providing advice to 


What is Job Futures 2000? their clients on career choices, career changes or 


prospects for finding work; 
teachers providing information to their students on 
The national edition of Job Futures 2000 is a suite of occupations, the labour market or for career and 


products that includes: education Psning, tisek 
parents who wish to help their children plan for 


¢ World of Work: Overviews and Trends; 


' the future; 
* Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation, ¢ students making educational and career decisions 
¢ Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study; and or who want to know more about work prospects in 
¢ the Job Futures Companion. their field of study; 


workers thinking about upgrading their skills or 


Job Futures 2000 provides Canadians with the latest 
making a career change; 


information available about the world of work— 


information that is important for anyone in the process * unemployed persons exploring job prospects and 
of making decisions, or advising others about making training opportunities; and 

decisions, related to career or educational planning. e individuals re-entering the labour market. 

It includes: 


* overviews of the labour market and general economic @U EVR a CTT Bieter Leet UT 
trends; 


¢ detailed information on all occupational groups and 

post-secondary fields of study; : 

¢ current and future labour market conditions; and World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
—new in Job Futures 2000 


This new part of Job Futures 2000 addresses topics crucial 
The data, analysis and national outlooks contained in Job to understanding today’s labour market. It is designed to 


Job Futures 2000 suite? 


* prospects for finding work in the Canadian workforce. 


Futures 2000 are produced by a team of HRDC specialists help users become informed about a variety of factors so 
who base their projections on a set of sophisticated that they can make, or advise others in making, good career 
economic models and forecasting tools, including the and education decisions. It examines broad economic and 
Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS) of labour market issues as well as providing detailed 

the Applied Research Branch of Human Resources information on key labour market indicators and the 
Development Canada (HRDC). While no one can foresee benefits and costs that may be associated with different 
exactly how the future will unfold, particularly over a educational or occupational paths. Topics included are: 
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© Overview of Outlooks by Occupation: presents overall 
trends and average ratings (good, fair or limited) related 
to current and future labour market conditions by skill 
level—amount of education and training required to 
work in an occupation, and by skill type—the broad 
industry category in which occupations are concentrated. 
Exceptions are listed and briefly explained. 


Overview of Outlooks by Field of Study: summarizes 

the overall average ratings of current and future labour 
market conditions for recent post-secondary school 
graduates, spanning four educational levels and nine broad 
fields of study. Exceptions are listed and briefly explained. 


Emerging Sectors and Occupations: provides a synopsis 
of some new and growing sectors and occupations, 
and describes the skills that job seekers in these areas 
may need to acquire. These occupations are in addition 
to the more traditional occupations detailed in Part 1 and 
Part 2. 


Other Key Factors to Consider: provides an assessment 
of several other economic indicators that people may 
want to take into account when making education or 
career choices. The analysis reveals that an individual's 
labour market outcomes generally improve if they have 
more education and that these results can vary by 
person, occupation, field of study, region, and over time. 
The outcomes evaluated include lifetime earnings by 
occupation, net benefits to investing in post-secondary 
education based on various levels and fields of study, 
factors related to transitions in and out of the labour 
force, and relative unemployment rates. 


Across Canada: presents a sample of occupations with 
favourable outlooks over the next few years for Canada 
as well as for each province. 


Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation 


This part of the Job Futures 2000 suite offers students and 
job seekers important occupational information that can 
help them make informed decisions about possible career 
routes. It provides a “snapshot” of each occupational 
group, designed with graphics as well as text, and includes 
detailed descriptions about current labour market conditions 
and what may impact or change these conditions in the 
coming years. Part 7 includes the following sections: 


e Indexes: organizes the occupational profiles 
alphabetically, by broad industrial groups (NOC skill 
type), and by education and training levels (NOC skill 
level). 


e Understanding the Occupational Profiles: provides a 
detailed explanation of each section of the profiles and 
how to interpret the information and data for career 
planning purposes, as well as describing the underlying 
methodologies and data sources. 


e For More Information: provides a list of related 
publications or Web sites. 
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¢ Occupational profiles: summarizes 211 occupational 
groups, covering the entire Canadian labour market, 
except military occupations. The order of occupations 
is based on HRDC’s National Occupational Classification 
(NOC) which organizes work according to skill levels— 
levels of education and training, and skill types—type of 
work performed by industry group. Each occupational 
profile includes information on: 


¢ job duties and responsibilities; 


e the level and type of education, training and 
experience required to find work in that 
occupational group; 


¢ key labour market characteristics of the group, such as 
recent employment trends; distribution of workers by 
age; share of people working part-time, full-time, and 
self-employed; 

e key sectors where workers in the group are employed; 

¢ a range of earnings information; 

¢ relative unemployment rates; 

° current prospects of finding work; and 

* prospects of finding work over the five years to 2004. 

© Appendices: 


Glossary: defines terms and phrases—new in 
Job Futures 2000. 


List of Organizations: provides information on 
private and public sector organizations consulted in 
the preparation of the profiles. 


Detailed Index of Occupational Titles: provides a list 
of all occupational titles found in the headings and 
text of the profiles. 


It is strongly recommended that users refer to the 
chapter, “Understanding the Occupational Profiles,” to 
make the best use of the information contained 

in the profiles. 


Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study 


This part of the Job Futures 2000 suite is designed to help 
students and people seeking to upgrade their skills make 
informed educational and training choices. Each field of 
study provides detailed information on that particular 
educational/ training route and describes the work 
experiences of recent graduates. Part 2includes the 
following sections: 


e Indexes: organizes the field of study profiles 
alphabetically, by field of study, and by level of 
education. 


e Understanding the Field of Study Profiles: offers a 
detailed explanation of each section of the profiles and 
how to interpret the information and data for career 
planning purposes, as well as describing the underlying 
methodologies and data sources. 


¢ For More Information: provides a list of related 
publications or Web sites. 


e Field of Study Profiles: summarizes 155 fields of study 
that include all Canadian post-secondary programs, 
including trade and vocational schools, colleges, and 
universities. The classification of the fields of study is 
based on Statistic Canada’s student information 
system, with a coding structure adapted by COPS. 
Each field of study profile includes information on: 


¢ content of the program and its availability 
by province; 
* prerequisites; 


¢ key occupations in which recent graduates 
found work; 


¢ how these graduates feel about their educational 
choices and their jobs; 


¢ key labour market characteristics of recent 
graduates, such as recent employment trends; 
movement between occupations or sectors 
(mobility); share of people working part-time, 
full-time, and self-employed; 

¢ a range of earnings information; 

¢ relative unemployment rates; 

¢ current prospects for finding work; and 

e job prospects for graduates over the coming years. 

¢ Appendices: 


Glossary: defines terms and phrases—new in 
Job Futures 2000. 


Detailed Index of Field of Study Titles: provides 
a list of all fields of study found in the headings and 
text of the profiles. 


It is strongly recommended that users refer to the chapter, 
“Understanding the Field of Study Profiles”, to make the 
best use of the information contained in the profiles. 


Job Futures Companion 


The Job Futures Companion, new in 1999, is designed 

to act as a bridge between the labour market information 
contained in Job Futures 2000 and the everyday issues that 
students and work searchers face in employment 

and career planning. The Companion: 


¢ Uses a question-and-answer format based on survey 


results of typical questions asked by job seekers 
and students. 


¢ Provides steps for users to follow to find the relevant 
information in Job Futures 2000; and 
¢ Offers sample scenarios demonstrating how a career 


practitioner can use Job Futures 2000 to answer a 
client's questions about career planning. 


How does Job Futures 2000 
fit into Career and 
Education Planning? 


Job Futures 2000 is a useful tool for individuals and 
advisors involved in the education and career planning 
process. But where and how does it fit? 


As demonstrated below, the detailed information in 
Job Futures 2000 is useful for each career planning 
step by providing people with valuable insights about 
the Canadian labour market that will be pertinent to 
their educational and occupational choices. 


However, it is important to remember that no one resource 
can be all-encompassing. Job Futures 2000 should be used 
in conjunction with other sources of information. (See 
“Across Canada” in World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
and “For More Information” in Part 1 and Part 2) 


Important Planning Steps 


There are a number of important steps that people need 
to take in their career planning and development—self- 
assessment, labour market research, and “informed” 
decision-making. 


Parts of this section are adapted from: Labour Market Information or LMI 
Guide, working draft, HRDC, Waterloo Region, Wellington and Perth Counties, 
January 2000. 
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Step 1: Self-assessment 


Students and work searchers should identify and explore 
individual factors that affect their choices such as 
personality traits, interests, values, wishes and dreams, 
lifestyle activities, skills, aptitudes, education/training, 
work-related experience, and health. There are a number 
of tools available to help them with this part of the journey. 
Please see For More Information in Part 1 and Part 2for a 
partial list. Keep in mind that these tools cannot measure 
personal motivation, attitude, or the drive to succeed—all 
of which can affect individual success in the workplace. 


Step 2: Labour Market Research 


Students and work searchers also need to undertake, 

at the very least, some basic research related to the labour 
market. This labour market information (LMI) is 

an important complement to their self-assessment as it 
can help them better understand external factors that 

may affect their career choices. 


LMI is valuable, \t includes both qualitative and 
quantitative information, related to the demand for, and the 
supply of, labour. It provides facts and figures about 

a place—the “market”—where an exchange occurs 
between employers needing workers and individuals 
offering their baskets of “goods”, containing a blend 

of their education, skills, experience, and various other 
personal characteristics. 


There are several labour markets to consider. Students 
and work searchers need to understand that LMI exists 

in four “markets”—local, provincial, national, and global 

— that function simultaneously. Each “market” has its own 
levels and types of LMI, and the supply and demand for 
workers in each may be different, depending on the type of 
occupation or work in question. Some questions for 
students and work searchers to consider: 


Which “market” most affects my area of work? An 
occupational group may operate in one or more of the 
different labour markets. For example, many workers in 
professional occupations, such as engineers, computer 
analysts, and consultants, generally operate in a national 
or global labour market. 


How do the local and/or provincial “markets” affect 
my area of work? Local and provincial conditions may 
vary considerably and affect work issues, such as 
employment opportunities and earnings. 


What “market” is most involved with my personal career 
options? \Individuals’ personal situations may determine 
which labour market may have the greatest impact on 
their decision-making. For example, if a person's options 
are limited to a local area due to personal interests or 
family responsibilities, his/her awareness of local labour 
market conditions will be extremely important. 
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LMI is important. Students and work searchers need 

to make the best investment of their time, money and 
education as they plan for the future. To do this, they 

must assess as much relevant information as they can find, 
regarding the type of career they are considering. LMI can 
impact directly or indirectly on their choices. 

For example: 


¢ Some people may make career decisions based 

completely on LMI factors. They may choose a job after 
analyzing what job pays the most or which job has a 
good outlook for obtaining and maintaining employment. 
Or, they may know what kind of job they want or are 
trained for, and are seeking the best location in Canada 
for finding that job. Perhaps they already know their 
preferred work locality and want to know what jobs 

are available in that area. 


Other people may make career decisions that arise 
primarily out of personal needs and desires. However, 
being aware of current or future labour market conditions 
will still be extremely useful for them. While some 
students and work searchers may have already decided 
on fields of study, preferred occupations, or locations, 
their research on LMI may reveal that relative conditions 
are not favourable for their choices. This knowledge will 
help prepare them for potential difficulties and reduce 
the possibility of unpleasant surprises. LMI may also help 
people target a job search, have an idea of what level of 
earnings to expect, or realize that it may take some time 
to find or keep their preferred job; or, perhaps, that they 
should consider other occupational options. 


Step 3: Making Informed Decisions 


Self-assessment and LMI research will not only help 
people form a solid “knowledge” base for making effective 
choices, but will also help them develop confidence in 
their choices. They will feel these “informed” decisions 
are right for them. And, whether their knowledge of LMI 
impacts on their decisions directly or indirectly, they will 
be much better prepared to enter the world of work. 


Step 4: Staying Informed 


The labour market is constantly changing. As a result, 
people need to regularly collect, validate, and interpret new 
LMI to ensure that their ongoing decision-making is based 
on the latest information available. They need to gather 
specific information on subjects such as hours of work, 
educational requirements, physical requirements, job 
duties, geographical location, wages/earnings, and work 
environment. As well, they should continue to learn more 
general information about occupational demand and 
supply, industries or sectors employing various occupations, 
broad and specific labour market trends, and general 
economic trends. This is why HRDC is committed to 
producing annual updates to Job Futures. 
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How can each part of Job Futures 2000 


be used for career/education planning? 


World of Work: Overviews and Trends provides useful 
information for a variety of students and work searchers. 
For example: 


¢ Students who want to compare the relative labour 
market conditions of the different levels of education and 
fields of study. 


¢ Job seekers who want information about overall labour 
market conditions for professional occupations as 
compared to technical occupations. 


¢ Individuals re-entering the labour market who want 
to learn more about new and emerging sectors, 
occupations and required skills that are not covered 
in detail in Part 7. 


e Persons considering a career change who want to 
explore occupations with favourable outlooks across 
Canada. 


One key message found in this part of Job Futures 2000 
is that an individual's labour market outcomes such as 
relative earnings or rates of unemployment improve if 
they have more education. In other words, a person with 
a high school diploma has more flexibility, options, and 
Opportunities than a person with no diploma. Similarly, 

a person with post-secondary courses, certificates, 
diplomas, or degrees has better outcomes relative to a 
person with a high school diploma. The research also 
shows, however, that these general results can vary by 
person, occupation, field of study, region, and over time. 


Part 1: Outlooks by Occupation offers detailed 
information for people with different types of needs. 
For example: 


¢ People interested in a particular occupation can learn 
about the current and future labour market conditions 
that newcomers can expect to face. 


People who are not sure what they want to do can gather 
ideas on what types of occupations exist in Canada, or 
which occupations match their personal working styles. 


People trying to target a work search can learn which 
sectors employ the majority of workers in a particular 
occupation. 


People with certain skills can research occupations 
requiring their skills where they would be at an 
advantage relative to others. 

People who want to know more about educational 
requirements for a particular occupation can find cross- 
references to fields of study in Part 2. 


Part 2: Outlooks by Field of Study provides useful 
information for people who have a particular field of 
interest or aptitude and would like to know more about 
occupations related to that field. For example: 


¢ People who want to target their work search can find 
information on typical occupations of graduates from 
each field of study and the related labour market 
conditions that recent graduates are expected to 
face as they enter the world of work. 


¢ People looking for a career change can learn about 
the movements of recent graduates within the first five 
years after graduation. They can also use the cross- 
references to Part 1 for ideas about occupations related 
to their education. 


The Job Futures Companionhelps practitioners answer 
real-life, critical questions on employment and career 
issues, and guide clients to build LMI into their career 
planning process. Although written primarily for 
practitioners, the Companion can help any user wanting to 
get the most from Job Futures 2000 by directing them to 
the appropriate parts where they can find information 
related to their specific questions. For example: 


¢ Secondary school students who want to know why 
they should continue to study past high school; 


¢ Job seekers who want to know which occupations 
offer the best chances of getting work without having 
to read each profile; and 

¢ University students who want know what their 
chances are of getting a job after graduating from their 
specific field of study. 


National and Provincial Versions of 


Job Futures 


In addition to the national edition of Job Futures 2000, there 
are several provincial versions providing similar information 
about occupations and the labour market from a provincial 
perspective. References to these can be found in: 


e “Across Canada” in the World of Work—Overviews and 
Trends ; and 


¢ “For More Information” in Part 1 and Part 2. 
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What's New in Job Futures 2000? 


Job Futures 2000, a suite of products from Human Resources 
Development Canada (HRDC), is a comprehensive 
reference tool designed to help Canadians make informed 
educational and occupational decisions, based on the 
latest data available. 


Please note that Job Futures 2000 is available in print 
format and on the Internet. 


In addition to providing updated data and revised 
occupational projections from the Canadian Occupational 
Projection System (COPS), Job Futures 2000 includes 
several enhancements to both the print and Internet 
versions. As a result of suggestions received from various 
user surveys and focus groups with career and education 
counsellors and practitioners, teachers, job seekers, 
parents, and youth, HRDC has implemented the 

following improvements: 


e Title changes: Part 1, previously Occupational 
Outlooks, is now titled Outlooks by Occupation. Part 2, 
previously Career Outlooks for Graduates, is now titled 
Outlooks by Field of Study. 


e A new product, World of Work: Overviews and Trends: 
addresses topics critical to understanding Canada’s 
labour market. It includes: 
¢ aggregate trends related to skill types, skill levels, 
education levels, and broad fields of study; 

* a summary of emerging occupations, sectors and skills 
within the Canadian labour market; 

¢ a view of occupations with favourable outlooks by 
province; and 

¢ information about potential lifetime earnings by 
occupation and expected net benefits of various levels 
of educational investment. 


The Job Futures Companion: \ntroduced in 1999, 

the Companion is a step-by-step guide to using Job 
Futures 2000. \t is designed to act as a bridge between 
the important labour market information in Job Futures 
2000 and everyday issues that students and job seekers 
face in education and career planning. The practical 
format, using questions-and-answers and sample client 
scenarios, will help both practitioners and users. 


New technology on the Job Futures 2000 Web Site: 
HRDC has incorporated a dynamic technology on the 
site that significantly improves its functionality. Since 
the technology creates comparison graphs or charts on 


request, users can now search and compare text or 
graphic information for up to five occupations or fields 
of study simultaneously. For example, people interested 
only in those occupations with low unemployment rates 
and above-average earnings can now select those 
variables and receive information on occupations that 
are limited to their criteria. 


New linkages on Job Futures 2000 Web site: 
¢ This site now provides more visible links to provincial 
Career information sites. 


¢ The search criteria on the site are now linked to 
the National Occupational Classification (NOC). This 
allows a user to search for over 25,000 sample job 
titles and be linked to the related occupation(s) profiled 
in Job Futures 2000. 


e Each occupational profile in Job Futures 2000 now 
links directly to the corresponding occupation in the 
NOC database. 


Enhanced earnings information: 

¢ For comparison purposes, Part 1 now has enhanced 
earnings information that shows a range of earnings by 
selected ten-year age groups as well as overall 
averages. The age groups were chosen to reflect early, 
middle, and later periods in a career path. 


¢ For comparison purposes, Part 2now has enhanced 
graduates’ earnings information that shows a range 
of earnings over time as well as by overall averages 
according to level of study. This information was 
derived from three different national graduate surveys. 


A glossary of terms: Definitions and explanations of 
economic, labour market and other terminology specific 
to Job Futures 2000 has been added. 


Improved indexes in the print version: 

¢ Part 1 now includes listings of occupational profiles 
alphabetically, by broad industrial grouping (NOC skill 
type), and by education and training levels (NOC skill 
level). 

¢ Part 2 now includes listings of the field of study profiles 
alphabetically, by educational level and by broad field 
of study. 


Improved design: Text and graphics have been 


modified to be more visually appealing in both the print 
and Internet versions. 
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Understanding the Occupational Profiles 


Coverage 


Part 1 of Job Futures 2000 provides information on 

211 occupational groups, drawn from the National 
Occupational Classification (NOC). (See “About the 
National Occupational Classification” below). Of these, 137 
are NOC minor occupational groups, which are coded with 
three digits. The other 74 are NOC unit groups, which are 
coded with four digits. The 137 three-digit occupational 
groups cover all employment in Canada, except military 
occupations. 


Contents 


Information on each occupational group includes: 
¢ job duties and responsibilities 


¢ the level and type of education, training and 
experience required of workers in the group 


¢ main labour market characteristics of the group 
¢ types of employers who hire workers in the group 


* current prospects of finding work in occupations within 
the group 


* work prospects over the coming years. 


This information applies to the occupational group only, 
not to each individual occupational title within the group. 
Generally, jobs and types of work that have been grouped 
together share similar characteristics. It is possible, 
however, that: 


¢ workers in a particular occupation within a group may 
experience different labour market conditions from 
those in other occupations in the same group; or 


* some or all aspects of working in a particular 
occupation are different than those in other 
occupations in the group although the same 
conditions apply. 


Where possible, such situations are described in the text. 


About the Text 


At Work 


This section provides information about work experience in 
the occupational group. This information is adapted from the 
NOC’s descriptions of occupations. In some instances, it 
has been modified as the result of consultations, held in 
the fall of 1999, with industry associations, professional 
groups, unions or sector councils. 


e An opening statement identifies the types of employers 
who hire workers in the group and provides 
information on self-employment, when relevant. 


Facts presented in bulleted format are brief descriptions 
of the main work activities in the group. For some 
larger occupational groups, these work activities are 
grouped according to specific jobs. 


There may be an additional closing statement for 
groups that are comprised of many occupations. This 
statement lists job titles not mentioned elsewhere in 
the “At Work” section. 


Education, Training and Experience 


This section provides information on the employment 
requirements for an occupational group adapted from the 
NOC’s descriptions of occupations. In some instances, it 
has been modified as the result of consultations, held in 
the fall of 1999, with industry associations, professional 
groups, unions or sector councils. While it does not 
provide an exhaustive description of all employment 
requirements, this section will provide general 
information about those requirements common to an 
occupational group. 


This information includes: 


¢ type and level of education 
* specific training 

¢ work experience 

¢ licences 

* certificates 

° registration 


This section also describes the educational qualifications 
of recent entrants for many occupational groups. This 
description is based on the educational levels of persons 
15 to 29 years of age in the occupational group, as 
measured in the 1996 Census. 


The section has two parts: 


¢ The first bullet identifies the minimum level of 
education, training and experience that workers 
require for employment within an occupational group. 


e Additional bullets provide specific requirements for 
all or some workers within that group. 


In These Occupations... 


This section provides information on general economic 
characteristics for an occupational group. There are 
generally eight bullets for three-digit occupational 
groups and seven bullets for four-digit groups. Each 
bullet completes the sentence “In these occupations...” 


e The first bullet provides information about the size of the 
occupational group and employment trends. It offers a 
snapshot of the occupational group from 1988 to 1998, 
including: 

e The number of workers in the group in 1998. Occupations 
with high employment levels are likely to have a wider 
variety of job openings. 

° The overall percentage increase or decrease in the 
number of workers from 1988 to 1998, providing an 
indication of long-term growth or decline in the 
occupational group, as well as the percentage 
increase for each half of the decade, 1988 to 1993 and 
1993 to 1993, providing an indication of recent trends. 


¢ A comparison with overall employment growth in 
the economy for the same periods to show whether 
growth in the occupational group is slow or fast. 
Occupations with rapid employment growth are 
likely to have more job openings available to labour 
market entrants. 


The second bullet, for a three-digit occupational group 
only, gives the percentage distribution of employment for 
its related, four-digit occupational groups. This will help 
the reader gain a better understanding of the make-up of 
the three-digit occupational group. This bullet does not 
appear in the four-digit occupational profiles. 


The next three bullets cover part-time employment, self- 
employment and the proportion of women in the 
occupational group, and include a comparison with 
overall employment. When there is a significant 
difference, this is indicated as “well above” or “well 
below” average. As well, if the percentage of part-time, 
self-employed or female workers in the occupational 
group has risen more that five percentage points in the 
past 10 years, this is characterized as having “increased 
significantly.” Conversely, if the percentage has fallen 
more than five percentage points, this is characterized 
as having “decreased significantly.” 


This type of information about recent trends will provide 
the reader with important knowledge about opportunities 
in the occupational group. For example: 


¢ A low proportion of part-time employment may mean 
that the occupational group offers few opportunities for 
part-time work, while a high proportion may indicate 
more opportunities for part-time work, or it may mean 
full-time employment is more difficult to find. 


¢ A high proportion of self-employment may be an 
indication of good opportunities for people who want to 
be their “own boss.” 

¢ A low proportion of women in an occupational 
group may indicate opportunities for women in 
non-traditional occupations, or that this occupation has 
not been attractive to women seeking work. 
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e The second-to-last bullet compares the unemployment 
rate in the occupational group to that for all occupations. 
(For more details, see “About the Charts”). lf there is a 
significant difference, an unemployment rate will be 
described as “well above average” or “well below 
average.” A high unemployment rate indicates limited 
chances of finding or keeping employment, while a low 
unemployment rate indicates relatively good chances 
of finding or keeping employment. 

Readers should note that, when making further 
comparisons on unemployment rates, they will get 

the most accurate contrast if they compare occupations 
with similar education and training requirements or those 
in a similar industry. 


The last bullet provides earnings levels in an 

occupational group as compared to earnings levels 

in other occupational groups in a similar industry or 

where workers have similar education and training 

requirements. If there is a significant difference, this 

is indicated as “well above average” or “well 

below average.” Earnings levels provide an important 

indication of: 

¢ What job seekers might expect to be paid in the 
occupations within the group. 


e Labour market conditions since above-average 
earnings usually imply that employers are having 
difficulty in filling job openings. When this occurs, 
higher earnings are offered to attract qualified job 
seekers and may be seen as compensation for 
higher levels of training. 


An optional bullet will appear at the end of this section, 
for both three- and four-digit occupational groups, when 
employment in the group is highly sensitive to overall 
economic conditions. Readers will find this information 
useful as there is a likelinood of employment loss when 
overall economic conditions become unfavourable. 


National Outlook to 2004 


This section provides an evaluation of current labour 
market conditions in an occupational group, based on 
the most recent data available, i.e., 1998, augmented 
with more recent qualitative information, and how these 
conditions are expected to change through 2004. 


Readers should note that these ratings describe the 
conditions in an occupational group at the national level 
only. Conditions may vary among the different four-digit 
occupations within a three-digit occupational group, 

or in different local and provincial labour markets. 


¢ The first bullet describes current labour market 
conditions in the occupational group as providing 
good, fair or limited chances of finding stable 
employment with above-average earnings. This rating is 
followed by an explanation. 
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¢ The second bullet describes the change, or lack of 
change, in labour market conditions through 2004, and 
states whether chances of finding work in the 
occupational group will be good, fair or limited in 2004. 
This rating is followed by an explanation. 


The next bullet(s) describe specific developments 
that will influence labour market conditions, such as 
technological changes that affect the nature of work 
or required qualifications. 


An optional bullet provides the views, gathered in 1999, 
of an industry association, professional group, union 

or sector council on current or future labour market 
conditions for the occupational group. 


A final bullet discusses the principal sources of growth 
in labour requirements expected to occur in the 
occupational group through 2004, or states that 
employment requirements are either expected to decline 
or not expected to grow. This information provides 
valuable information to readers on what industries are 
likely to be hiring workers in the occupational group or, 
on the other hand, provides a warning that there is not 
likely to be much hiring of new entrants. 


Definitions of Rating Terms 


¢ Good means that chances of finding work are relatively 
strong, that chances of employment loss are relatively 
weak, and that earnings are relatively attractive. 


Fair means that these chances are neither good 

nor /imited. For example, jobs may be more difficult 

to find, the probability of unemployment may be higher, 
or earnings may be lower than in comparable 
occupational groups that are rated good. Conversely, 
jobs may be easier to find, unemployment less likely, 
and earnings higher than in comparable occupational 
groups that are rated /imited. 


Limited means that new entrants and re-entrants 

will have difficulty finding stable work and/or that 
earnings are not attractive relative to those in other 
occupations. For new entrants, such as school-leavers, 
i.e., graduates and drop-outs, and immigrants, /imited 
usually means a low probability of finding permanent 
work and, if they find a job, relatively low earnings. 

For employed workers, /imited will often mean a 

high probability of loss of work, a high probability of 
experiencing unemployment spells, and lower earnings. 


A limited rating does not mean that people should avoid 
seeking employment in the occupation, but that their work 
search may be longer or more challenging than a similar 
work search in another occupational group. 


How Ratings Are Determined 


Current Rating 


HRDC specialists develop current ratings by interpreting 
statistics relevant to the occupational group and base their 
evaluation on eight indicators. Five indicators are based on 
the unemployment rate for the group; three on year-round, 
full-time earnings for the group. 


The five unemployment-rate-based indicators compare the 
group's unemployment rate to: 


e the average level for all occupations 


e the average level for occupations in the same NOC skill 
level 


¢ the average level for all occupations in the same 
NOC skill type 


¢ the unemployment rate in the group compared to its 
recent pattern 


¢ the unemployment rate in the group evaluated in terms 
of its cyclical level 


The earnings-based indicators compare average earnings 
of year-round, full-time workers in the group to: 


¢ the average level for all occupations 


¢ the average level for occupations in the same NOC skill 
level 


¢ the average level for all occupations in the same 
NOC skill type 


The rating system takes into account whether employment 
in the occupational group has decreased significantly over 
the last 10 years for which data are available. 


The current rating may be adjusted based on feedback 
received through consultation, in the fall of 1999, with 
industry associations, professional groups, unions and 
sector councils, as well as other qualitative information. 


Approximately 25 per cent of three-digit occupational 
groups have a current rating of good, 25 per cent have 

a current rating of /imited, and the remaining 50 per cent 
have a current rating of fair. 


Future Rating 


HRDC specialists begin with the rating of the current 
situation in order to assess labour market conditions for an 
occupational group in 2004. If, over the 1999 to 2004 period, 
the COPS economic models project significantly more new 
job openings, due to new job creation and retirements, 
than the number of new job seekers, i.e., new school 
leavers, immigrants and occupational re-entrants, then 
labour market conditions are expected to improve. This 
may lead to the current rating being adjusted up one level, 
e.g., fair to good. 
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Alternatively, a significant excess of the number of new job 
seekers relative to the number of new job openings may 
result in deteriorating labour market conditions. 

In this case, the rating may be adjusted down one level, 
e.g., fair to limited. 


As was the case for the current rating, the future ratings 
for occupational groups may have been modified as the 
result of the 1999 consultations with industry associations, 
professional groups, unions and sector councils, as well as 
other qualitative information. 


Limitations of Ratings 


The ratings of current and future labour market conditions 
for an occupational group are estimates based on 
available data, qualitative analyses and consultations with 
industry associations, professional groups, unions and 
sector councils. Because occupational labour markets 
adjust continuously to changing labour market conditions, 
and since external factors such as technological change 
and social and political conditions can evolve rapidly, 
information on labour market conditions requires 
frequent updates. 


Also, since the ratings of current and future labour market 
conditions are estimates, they need to be revised as new 
data becomes available and are integrated into the COPS 
models. The detailed economic assumptions described in 
the COPS 1999 Reference Scenario (see “For More 
Information’) were used to develop the projections of 
occupational labour market conditions for 2004. Changes in 
the scenario are one source of differences between 
projected labour market conditions in this edition and in 
earlier editions of Job Futures. More recent labour market 
data could be another source of such differences. 


As stated above, these ratings describe the conditions 
in the occupational group at the national level only. 
Conditions may vary among the different occupations 
within an occupational group, and may be different in 
local or provincial labour markets. 
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About Data Sources and Estimates 


Three objectives guide the choice of data sources used fo! 
Job Futures 2000: 


¢ To provide accurate data. 
¢ To provide data which is as current as possible. 


¢ To provide the same information (as data or estimates) 
for all of the included occupational groups. 


The principal data sources for Job Futures 2000 are the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) and the Survey of Consumer 
Finance (SCF). To improve the reliability of the data through 
increased sample size, the data are typically an average of 
the latest three years of data available from the LFS 

or the SCF. The three years used are the most recent 
available—1996 to 1998 for the LFS and 1995 to 1997 for the 
SCF. The SCF earnings figures were rounded. 


In some instances, especially at the four-digit NOC level, 
1996 Census data have been used to adjust LFS or SCF 
data because of their small sample sizes. These 
enhancements were generally required to derive the 
percentages of part-time workers, self-employed workers 
and female workers for four-digit occupational groups. 
As well, for certain occupational groups, HRDC specialists 
judged the earnings data obtained from the SCF to be 
inaccurate, due to difficulties with the occupational coding 
in the SCF. In these cases, earnings data from the 1996 
Census were used. The Census earnings figures were not 
rounded. 


The employment data for three-digit occupational groups 
come from the LFS. The employment estimates for four-digit 
occupational groups are COPS model estimates, which are 
derived from the LFS data for three-digit occupational 
groups and from detailed LFS and Census data. 


In occupations in which there are certification requirements, 
the employment estimates in Job Futures 2000, which 

are based on the LFS, will not necessarily coincide with 
the number of employed persons with the appropriate 
certification. This is because the LFS, which classifies 
individuals as to occupation based on their description 

of their job title and job activities, does not ask about 
certification. 


The unemployment rate estimates for four-digit groups 
were also adjusted using a combination of COPS economic 
model results and counts of Employment Insurance 
claimants. 


Links to Related Information 


Part 1 of Job Futures 2000 may be a starting point for readers who are interested in detailed information on a 
particular occupational group. These profiles contain references or links to related occupations in Part 7, 
Outlooks by Occupation and related fields of study in Part 2, Outlooks by Field of Study. 


Related Occupation(s) 


In the Internet version, links to related occupations are found under the heading Related Occupation(s). In the print version, 
a list of Related Occupation(s) can be found in the header on the second page of each profile. 


For occupations at the three-digit level, references are provided to any occupations at the four-digit level for 
which there is a separate occupational profile. These profiles will provide more detailed information on an 
important component of the broader, three-digit occupational group. For example, the description of the three- 
digit group, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineers (NOC 213), includes a reference or link to 
the four-digit groups: 

¢ Civil Engineers (NOC 2131) 


¢ Mechanical Engineers (NOC 2132) 
¢ Electrical and Electronics Engineers (NOC 2133) 


In the profiles of occupations at the four-digit level, a reference or link is provided to the broader, three-digit 
occupational grouping which includes these four-digit occupations. Readers may find that this provides useful 
information on labour market trends in a broader occupational context. For example, the related occupation(s) 
for each of the four-digit engineering occupations listed above includes a link to the three-digit group 

Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Engineers (NOC 213). 


Related Occupation(s): 0111, 0112 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, U880, M120, U820, M820 N 0 C 01 1 


National Occupation 
Classification (NOC) Code 


The NOC code for each occupational group 
appears in the header on the second page of each 
profile in the print version, and following the occupational 
title at the beginning of each profile in the Internet version. 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index 


A series of links to related fields of study appears under the heading 
of each profile in the Internet version and in the header on the second 


page of each profile in the print version. The NOC code provides information on the skill type 


(broad industrial groupings) and skill level 
(educational and training level requirements) of 
an occupational group. For more information on these 
codes, read “About the National Occupational 

Classification (NOC)” in this section. 


The code is either a three-digit number for 
occupational minor groups or a four-digit 
number for occupational 
unit groups. 


These are the major fields of study described in Part 2, which 
are expected to supply graduates to that occupational group. 
In the field of study code: 


¢ T denotes a trade/vocational program 

¢ C denotes a community college/Cégep career program 
e U denotes an undergraduate university program 

¢ M denotes a master’s level university program 


An explanation of the coding structure for fields of study is 
provided in “Understanding the Field of Study Profiles” in Part 2. 
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About the Charts 


Where They Work 


This graph gives the percentage distribution of 
employment in an occupational group by industry 
group. It indicates a maximum of seven key 
industries in which companies are likely to 
employ workers in the group. 


Where They Work 
Finance and Insurance QS OREE 10 


and Real Estate 
Wholesale Trade SE 9 
Business Services SEI 8 
Federal Administration [aun 7 
Retail Trade MN 6 
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Type of Employment 


This chart gives the percentage distribution of 


persons employed in an occupational group between ot Employ, 
full-time workers and part-time workers, and compares this wr’ o%, %, 
to the distribution of full-time and part-time employment in the 100 
economy. A low proportion of part-time employment may mean " ibre hae 
that the occupational group offers few opportunities for 
part-time work, while a high proportion may indicate o 
more opportunities for part-time work, or it may ie 
mean full-time employment is more 
difficult to find. i ol 
i This All 
Occupation Occupations 
ayution % 
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Distribution by Age 
This chart indicates the age distribution of 
workers in an occupational group and compares it 
to the age distribution for all occupations. 
Occupations with a relatively young work force tend 
to be entry-level occupations that are open to new entrants. 
However, in occupations with a high concentration of older 
workers, i.e., those that are less likely to be 
entry-level occupations, deaths and retirements 
may create employment opportunities 
for younger job seekers. 


Age grou 
40-54 55+ ae orere 


wi” A\l Occupations 


15-29 
® This Occupation 


30-39 
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Administrative Service Managers 


At Work 


People in this group are employed throughot 
and public sectors. 


¢ Financial managers plan and direct the ope 
accounting, audit and other financial depar 
develop and implement financial policies ar 


¢ Human resource managers plan and direct 
of human resource and personnel departm 
develop and implement policies, programs | 
relating to all aspects of personnel adminis 


¢ Purchasing managers plan and direct the o 
purchasing departments, and develop and i 
purchasing policies of their organization. 


¢ Managers providing other administrative se 
direct departments that offer a single servic 
security, records management or admissior 
services such as finance, human resources 
and computer services. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually require an underg! 
university degree or a community college d 
business administration, economics, comm 
related discipline. Most recent entrants ha\ 
undergraduate university degree or a comn 
diploma. 

¢ They usually need several years’ experienc 
completed company or other management 1 
programs. 

¢ Purchasing managers may require a univer: 
college diploma in a field related to the proc 
purchase, and the designation Certified Pro 
Purchaser (CPP) from the Purchasing Mana 
Association of Canada (PMAC) or registrati 
education program. 


In These Occupations... 


* 127,000 people were employed in 1998, an ir 
23.4% from 1988. Most of the growth occurr 
1998 when employment increased 19.6%. In 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% | 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture 
“World of Work: Overviews an 


“Highest 20%“ refers to the 20 Earnings 
per cent of full-time, full-year workers in 
the age group and occupational group who 
earn as much or more than the highest 
spation(s): dollar amount shown. __. 


ff Study Cross-index: UTZ0ree 


This graphic provides occupational-group information 
on the 1997 earnings of full-time, full-year workers in 
three different age groups. Although the data may appear 
dated, it is the most recent available and is useful when 
making relative comparisons to other occupations. 

The age groups — 20 to 29, 30 to 39 and 40 to 49 — were 
chosen to approximate the career path of workers at 
three different stages: entry-level, mid-career and peak. 


Ealing 


“Average” represents 
average earnings of all 
full-time, full-year workers in 
the age group and 
occupational group. 


Average 
s. The proportion of Wore 
is has increased significantly over 


the last ten 


For comparison, the average annual earnings of all 
full-time, full-year workers in the occupational group 
and in all occupations are given. 


. “Lowest 20%” refers to 
the 20 per cent of full-time, 
full-year workers in the age group 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
Age Group 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


A and occupational group who earn 45 300 | 
the lowest dollar amount Ee ancssendiont Full-time, full-year earnings do not include other forms of 
compensation such as retirement benefits, stock options or expense 
shown or less. o* Prospe, accounts, but do include net self-employment income. 
mp, Ss 


hances of finding work in these occupations 
ood”, since employment opportunities and 


e both well above average. CURRENT 2004 


xt five years, this outlook is not expected to 


the number of job openings for these managers 
to increase more rapidly than the number of 
perienced job seekers. 


computer technologies will increasingly affect 

managers in this group of occupations. FAIR FAIR 
it requirements in these occupations are 

) increase through 2004 across a broad range of 


Work Prospects 


LIMITED LIMITED The circles in this chart illustrate the current (1998) 
and future (2004) outlooks for finding work, rated as good, 
ynemployment Rate fair or limited. These ratings correspond to the 


description provided in each profile in the section 
National Outlooks to 2004. (Also see section 
above “How Ratings are Determined " .) 


=OrThis Occupation >< All Occupations 


Unemployment Rate 


This chart gives the unemployment rates for the occupational group and compares it to that for all occupations, 
from 1988 to 1998. The unemployment rate for all occupations includes, as unemployed, only those unemployed 
persons who also held employment within the past twelve months, because they can be classified to an 
occupation. The result is that the unemployment rate in Job Futures 2000 is considerably lower than that for the 
entire labour force which is often the one reported in the media. The latter includes, as unemployed, both 
unemployed persons who held employment in the last twelve months, and those who did not but were seeking 
employment. 


An unemployment rate for “This Occupation” that is above the average for “All Occupations” suggests that a new 
job seeker could expect to have difficulty in finding stable employment. A consistently above-average 


unemployment rate, i.e., from 1988 to 1998, indicates that this problem is not simply the result of one bad year and 
further highlights weak employment opportunities. 
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About the National Occupational 


Classification (NOC) 


The NOC classifies and describes more than 25,000 
occupations in the Canadian labour market. These 
occupations are categorized into three levels: 


e 26 major groups 
¢ 139 minor groups 
¢ 522 unit groups 


The 26 major groups are identified by two-digit numbers. 
Some examples are code 11, Professional Occupations 

in Business and Finance; code 32, Technical and Skilled 
Occupations in Health; and code 86, Labourers in Primary 
Industry. These groups are then further broken down into 
minor groups. 


The 139 minor groups, all of which are included in 

Job Futures 2000 except for military occupations, are 
identified by three-digit numbers. Some examples are code 
513, Creative and Performing Artists; code 621, Sales and 
Service Supervisors; and code 761, Trades Helpers and 
Labourers. These groups, in turn, are further broken down 
into unit groups. 


The 522 unit groups, 74 of which have been chosen to be 
included in Job Futures 2000, are identified by four-digit 
numbers and provide the detailed information found in 

the NOC occupational descriptions. Each four-digit group 
has information on employers, sample occupational titles, 
main duties, employment requirements and any pertinent 
additional information. Some examples are code 1232, Loan 
Officers; code 5253, Sports Officials and Referees; and 
code 7266, Blacksmiths and Die Setters. 


Part 1 of Job Futures 2000 includes 137 three-digit and 

74 four-digit occupational groups. Some of the three-digit 
groups comprise information on two or more four-digit 
occupations which are indicated in “Related 
Occupation(s)” as described above. Certain four-digit 
occupations are included because they provide readers 
with additional information on occupations for which HRDC 
specialists had specific knowledge regarding market 
prospects. 
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ELLE LASHES EL SEGMENT DUE LIE CLE TTLE RT IID 
How to Interpret the NOC Code 


The first digit refers to the Skill Type Category: 


. Business, Finance and Administrative Occupations 

. Natural and Applied Sciences and Related Occcupations 

. Health Occupations 

. Occupations in Social Science, Education, Government Service and Religion 
Occupations in Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 

. Sales and Service Occupations 

. Trades, Transport and Equipment Operators 

. Occupations in Primary Industry 

. Occupations in Processing, Manufacturing and Utilities 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
“is 
6 
7. 
8 
9. 


Occupation(s): 1121, 1122 
ield of Study Cross-index: U120, M120, C121, U880 N OC 1 12 


The second digit refers to the Skill Level Category: 
1. Skill Level A (Professional Occupations) 

2 or 3. Skill Level B (Technical, Paraprofessional and Skilled Occupations) 

4 or 5. Skill Level C (Intermediate Occupations) 

6. Skill Level D (Labouring and Elemental Occupations) 


Skill Level B Skill Level C Skill Level D 


Skill Level A 


University degree, ¢ Two to three years of post-secondary © One to four years of © Up to two years of 
e.g., bachelor's, education at community college, secondary school education secondary school 
master’s or post- Cégep or trade/vocational school ° Up to two years of on-the- and short work 
graduate ¢ Two to four years of apprenticeship job training, external demonstr ation or on- 
training training courses or specific the-job training 


¢ Three to four years of secondary work experience 


school and more than two years of on- 
the-job training, training courses or 
specific work experience 


Also includes: 


Important Note: 


This structure applies to all 
occupations except management 
occupations. For management, the 
first digit is "0" and the second digit 
represents the skill type categories, 
from 1 to 9, as described above. 


¢ Occupations with significant health 
and safety responsibilities, e.g., 
firefighters, police officers and 
registered nursing assistants 
(licensed/practical nurses) 


¢ Occupations with supervisory 
responsibilities 
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For More Information 


Job Futures 2000 is one of many sources of labour market information for Canadians. Complementary publications 
offering comprehensive information on training and education, career planning, counselling and occupations are also 
available. The following list is a sample of some useful sources that the reader may like to reference, including: 


e Provincial/Regional Versions of Job Futures 
¢ Related Sites — Occupational, Labour Market and Career Information 
e Local Labour Market Information 
e HRDC’~- -—Related Publications 
— Occasional Publications 
e Other Relevant Sites 
- @ Additional Career Information 


Provincial/Regional Versions of Job Futures 


Provincial education or labour departments, as well as the national and regional offices of Human Resources 
Development Canada (HRDC), are partners in the Canadian Occupational Projection System (COPS). Most jurisdictions 
produce, often in collaboration, current and future information on occupations, several of which are provincial versions of 
Job Futures. These are listed below. 


_ Prince Edward Island : www.peijobfutures.org a 
\ New igs cee oc “ www. nb. nae Gitte. ge. cane Se on aigoninetrm| a html 
Poustoc oo. Sana fede dike. ge. eaqah fuanes Scheduled to be updated on | 
: as on- “going basis, beaiuigg mid-October 1999. 
Sioune en. irdewirhe. ge. Se nolen iulcaltiace info/ojf/jobf_e.html - Provides 
access to Ontario Job Futures which is scheduled to be updated in the 
| Spring of 2000. 


-www.edu.gov.on. .ca/eng/career/labmark. html: Also provides access to Ontario 
Job Futures. 


Saskatchewan — OO WWW. sk. hrdc-drhe. gc. ea/lmi/en/menu/000006. shtml! - An occupational outlook 
- | ~ to 2002. 
L AIBETREINE www.ab.hrde-drhe.ge.ca/Imi/main/futures.htm — Provides access to 


Alberta Job Futures, 1995 to 2001. 
www.alis.gov.ab.ca - Also provides access to Alberta Job Futures, 1995 to 2001. 


i Brush Colunbis NS yw. workhitures beta - Provides access to B.C. Work Futures’ site, scheduled 
to be updated in April 2000. 


Yukon ~ www.workfutures.yk.ca. 
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Many HRDC COPS partners do not produce a ‘Job Futures’, but do provide similar occupational information as well as 
other career and labour market information material, at provincial and local levels. This information can be accessed 
through the web sites listed below. 


Newfoundland www.nf.irde-drhe.ge.ca - General labour market information, including 
occupational profiles. 
www.gov.nf.ca — Includes publications Career Search 1999 and Post-secondary 
Indicators. 


Prince Edward Island www.gov.pe.ca/infopei/index.php3 - see sections “Education and Learning” 
and “Statistics”. 


Nova Scotia www.ns.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/english/index.htm 
www.ednet.ns.ca/educ/career/ - Includes Career Options: an Occupational 
Handbook for Nova Scotians. 


New Brunswick www.gov.nb.ca/dol-mdt/ima/product.htm - Includes Occupational Profiles, 
Snapshot of the New Brunswick Labour Market (hard copy also available); 
Handbook of Labour Market Information (update in 2000); and Employer Survey 
(December 1999). 


Quebec www.mss.gouv.gc.ca/mes/doc/Emplqc/imt.htm - Includes /nformation sur 
l’éducation,la formation et les établissements de formation, Données et analyses 
sur l'intégration des finissants des systémes d’enseignement et de formation, 
Analyses de la conjoncture économique et du marché du travail; et Perspectives 
du marché du travail au Québec 1999-2000. 


Ontario www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/career/ - Includes Career Gateway (career exploration, 
job-search skills, education/training information.) 
www.equalopportunity.on.ca/enggraf/more/trades.html - Provides information 
on access to professions and trades. 


Manitoba www.mb.hrde-drhe.gc.ca/menu/Imi.shtml - Includes local labour market 
information. 
www.edu.gov.mb.ca/tce/carjob/occ_car_info/occ_car_info.html - Includes 
High Demand Occupations in Manitoba (1999); Occupations with Active 
Recruitment, Industrial and Occupational Profiles; and Career Planning Guide. 


Saskatchewan www.sasknetwork.gov.sk.ca - Includes career, employment and labour 
market information. 

Alberta/NWT www.alis.gov.ab.ca/ - Includes a summary document of Alberta Careers 
Beyond 2000 (scheduled to be updated in the Spring of 2000). 

British Columbia www.ceiss.org — Includes Job Destinations of Former College and Institute 


Students: Analysis by Institutions; Survey Results by Program for Former College 
and Institute Students; Indicators for B.C. Colleges and Institutes: Analysis by 
Institution; B.C. University Graduates Outcomes; and Private Training Outcomes 
Survey. 

www.workinfonet.bc.ca — Provides access to B.C. Work Futures, and other 
resources such as WorkScene: B.C. Work Futures for Youth, A Guide to the B.C. 
Economy and Labour Market, and What's Key in Labour Market Information in B.C. 
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Readers are also encouraged to contact their provincial 
ministry of education or labour, or a HRDC regional office 
or resource centre in their area for additional resources 
and related information. 


Local Labour Market Information 


HRDC’s National Labour Market Information Service site 
provides access to general and detailed information on 
local labour markets across Canada: 
http://Imi-imt.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca 


HRDC — Related Publications 


¢ The National Occupational Classification (NOC) 
describes occupations, employment and licensing 
requirements in Canada. Electronically available at Web 
address: www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/noc 


NOC Career Handbook details career counselling 
information based on occupational groups in the NOC. 
Electronically available at Web address: 
www.hrde-drhe.ge.ca/noc 


Career Considerations provides a wall chart and 
accompanying brochures on 19 occupational groups. 


Career Moves is a series of booklets on labour market 
trends and job opportunities in different sectors of the 
economy. 


Career Directions details information about 160 jobs that 
do not require a university education. 


Canada Prospects gives career information for all 
Canadians in an annually published tabloid format. 
Electronically available at Web address: 
www.careerccc.org/english/showcase/index_e.htm 


InterOptions is an interactive software program that 
helps users match their interests to different careers. 


The Ellis Chart details information on provincial and 
territorial apprenticeship programs. 


HRDC and Industry Canada have identified a number of 
emerging sectors, considered to be high growth areas. 
Overviews of some of these emerging sectors are 
available at the following Web address: 
www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/sector/profiles/emerging.shtml. 


HRDC provides information about labour market issues 
and how they relate to various industry sectors in 
Canada. Electronic access to these studies is available 
at: www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/sector/home.shtml. 


Readers who want more information on these publications 
Or products should contact: 


Human Resources Partnerships Directorate 
140 Promenade du Portage 

Place du Portage 

Phase IV, 5th Floor 

Hull, Quebec K1A 0J9 

Fax: (819) 953-8700 


HRDC — Occasional Publications 


¢ The School Leavers Survey examines high school 
graduates and school leavers with respect to their 
school experience, academic performance, part-time 
employment, labour market and changes to lifestyle. 


The National Apprenticeable Trades Survey \ooks at the 
social characteristics of apprentices, their labour market 
experiences, the match between training and 
occupations, and factors leading to non-completion of 
trade programs. 


The National Graduates Survey (NGS) examines such 
areas as the employment status, occupations, earnings 
and job satisfaction of university, community college and 
trade/vocational graduates two years after graduation. 


The Follow-up Survey of Graduates re-examines the 
experience of the graduates surveyed in the NGS five 
years after graduation, providing more information on 
their career progressions. 


The Adult Education and Training Survey reports on the 
learning activities of adults once they have completed 
their formal education with a special focus on job- 
related learning. 


From HRDC’s Applied Research Branch, the Canadian 
Occupational Projection System, 1999 Macroeconomic 
Reference Scenario, T-99-1E. For more information on 
this publication only, visit: 
www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/arb/publications/research/ 
alph.shtml#cc; 

or contact: research@spg.org; fax: 819-953-9077. 


A detailed inventory of other publications related to a 
variety of labour market research topics can be 
accessed via HRDC’s Applied Research Branch Web site: 
www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/arb/publications/research/ 
research.shtml. 


More information on these publications and products Is 
available from: 


Public Enquiries Centre 
Communications Branch 

Human Resources Development Canada 
Hull, Quebec K1A 0J9 

Fax: (819) 953-7260 


These publications are also available electronically at: 
www.hrdc-drhe.gc.ca/arb/publications/books. 
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Other Relevant Sites 


¢ Canada’s WorkinfoNET is a free on-line gateway site 


providing links to numerous career, labour market and 
education information sites as well as links to provincial, 
regional and local sites: 


© www.workinfonet.ca 


Industry Canada’s Web site may be useful for more 
information on economic and industrial trends and links 
to other relevant sites. 


e http://strategis.ic.gc.ca 


SchoolNet is a free on-line source for information on 
education: 


® www.schoolnet.ca 


The following educational associations can also provide 
relevant information: 


Association of Canadian Community Colleges 
(ACCC) 

1223 Michael Street, Suite 200 

Ottawa, Ontario K1J 7T2 

Fax: (613) 746-6721 

Internet: www.accc.ca 


Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC) 

350 Albert Street, Suite 600 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 1B1 

Fax: (613) 563-9745 

E-mail: info@aucc.ca 

Internet: www.aucc.ca 
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Additional Career Information 


Below are a few examples of other resources and sites 
which may be useful for the career planning process. 


¢ Self-Assessment/Self-Exploration 


Keirsey Temperament: 
www.keirsey.com 

Myers-Briggs General Information: 
www.teamtechnology.co.uk/ 

Career Questionnaire : 


http://cbweb9p.collegeboard.org/career 
/html/searchQues.html! 


Careers Interest Quiz: 
www.schoolfinder.com/career/carquiz.htm 


© Career Exploration 
Work Search: 
worksearch.gc.ca 
Youth Resource Network of Canada: 
youth.gc.ca/menu_e.shtml 


¢ Guidance/Career Counsellors 
~-HRDC: Counsellor Resource Centre: 
www.worksearch.gc.ca/crc 
Contact Point: 
www.contactpoint.ca 
Canada Career Consortium: 
Www.careerccc.org 
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At Work 


Legislators and senior government managers and officials 
work at the national, provincial, territorial and local levels of 
government. Senior managers outside government are 
employed throughout the private sector. 


¢ Legislators enact, amend or repeal laws and regulations at 
the federal, provincial, territorial and local levels of 
government. 


* Senior government managers and officials plan, organize, 
direct and control the major activities of government 
departments, boards, agencies and commissions. They 
establish the direction of their organizations according to 
policies made by elected officials and legislative bodies. 


¢ Senior managers (other than government) plan, organize, 
direct and control the major activities of their 
organizations. Working alone or with a board of directors, 
they establish policies to direct their organizations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group have different educational 
requirements, depending on their position. Most recent 
entrants have a high school diploma or an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ Legislators are elected or appointed. 


° Senior government managers and officials usually require 
a university degree or college diploma and several years’ 
general managerial experience. They may also need a 
graduate degree in a related field. 


¢ Senior managers (other than government) usually have a 
university degree or college diploma in a specific or a 
related discipline, as well as several years’ managerial 
experience related to their area of work. They may need to 
specialize in a particular area and obtain a professional 
designation. 


In These Occupations... 


* 144,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 4.8% 
from 1988. However, after rising 11.3% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 5.8% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


ge Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, M120, U840, M860, U890, M220 y 


¢ 30% are senior managers in goods production, utilities, 
transportation and construction; 25% are senior managers 
in trade and broadcasting; and 20% are senior managers in 
financial, communications and other business services. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 33% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 21% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified, 
experienced job seekers. 


¢ Competition for senior management jobs is expected to be 
intense, as a large number of middle managers in an aging 
work force seek to move into senior positions. 


¢ Much of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services, construction and wholesale trade 
industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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istrative Service Managers 


At Work 


People in this group are employed throughout the private 
and public sectors. 


¢ Financial managers plan and direct the operations of 
accounting, audit and other financial departments, and 
develop and implement financial policies and systems. 


¢ Human resource managers plan and direct the operations 
of human resource and personnel departments, and 
develop and implement policies, programs and procedures 
relating to all aspects of personnel administration. 


¢ Purchasing managers plan and direct the operations of 
purchasing departments, and develop and implement the 
purchasing policies of their organization. 


¢ Managers providing other administrative services plan and 
direct departments that offer a single service such as 
security, records management or admissions, or several 
services such as finance, human resources, purchasing 
and computer services. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually require an undergraduate 
university degree or a community college diploma in 
business administration, economics, commerce or a 
related discipline. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ They usually need several years’ experience and have 
completed company or other management training 
programs. 


¢ Purchasing managers may require a university degree or 
college diploma in a field related to the products they 
purchase, and the designation Certified Professional 
Purchaser (CPP) from the Purchasing Management 
Association of Canada (PMAC) or registration in the PMAC 
education program. 


In These Occupations... 


* 127,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
23.4% from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 
1998 when employment increased 19.6%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 0111, 0112. 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: u120, U880, : M120, U820, M82 } 


¢ 44% are financial managers; 26% are human resources 
managers; and 23% are other administrative services 
managers. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 52% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


among the lowest for occupations in the business, finance 


and administration sectors. 

¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings for these managers 


is expected to increase more rapidly than the number of 
qualified, experienced job seekers. 


e Adoption of computer technologies will increasingly affect 


the work of managers in this group of occupations. 
¢ Employment requirements in these occupations are 


expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 


industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 


Financial Managers’ 


Where They Work At Work 


Finance and INSUrANCE pe 15 These managers plan, organize, direct and control the 
and Real Estate operations of accounting, audit and other financial 
Wholesale Trade departments in the private sector and government. Their 
nee 9 duties require them to: 
Business Services SE) 8 ¢ develop and implement financial policies, systems and 
procedures; 
Professional Services Mii 6 * prepare, or co-ordinate the preparation of, financial 
: statements, estimates, summaries and other financial 
Retail Trade ( 6 analyses and management reports; 
Federal Administration SN 5 ¢ take part in strategic decision making, including the setting 
ai o of long-term goals, development of organizational and 
Provincial and Terene a 4 financing strategies, and decisions regarding products, 
Administration services or programs as well as mergers and acquisitions; 
¢ evaluate financial reporting, accounting and investing 
ot Emplo systems and make recommendations for changes to senior 
g@ Ving management; and 
WS % Fe ° participate in teams involved in marketing, design and 


development, procurement, process engineering, 
Part Time manufacturing and accounting. 


100 


80 
Education, Training & Experience 
60 
¢ People in this group usually have a university degree, an 

accounting designation or a college diploma in business 

administration, economics, commerce or a related field. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
| Full Time degree or a community college diploma. 


¢ They may also be required to complete a company or other 
This All management training program. 


Occupation Occupations ¢ They also need several years’ experience in accounting, 
i = auditing, budgeting, financial planning and analysis or 
,nution by another financial activity. 
SD Ay ¢ They may require a recognized accounting designation 
@ such as CGA (Certified General Accountant), CA 
(Chartered Accountant) or CMA (Certified Management 
g 
Accountant). 


e With experience, they may advance to senior management 
positions in financial management. 


40 


20 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 56,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 31.5% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 14.9% from 1988 to 


CRP cq es ae SOUP ae Do} Check out the ‘big picture’in — a 
<=> This Occupation  <% All Occupations , World of Work: Overviews and Trends* 


‘Related Occupati 


1993 and 14.4% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


e 51% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for management occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


¢the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
management occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to increase more rapidly than the number of 
qualified, experienced job seekers. 


¢|n an era of computerized financial reporting and 
management systems, financial managers need strong 
information systems skills. 

¢ Employment requirements for this occupation are expected 
to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles fo  iotailod ws 
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At Work 


These managers plan, organize, direct and control the 
Operations of human resource and personnel departments 
in the private sector and government. Their duties may 
require them to: 


¢ plan the human resource needs of an organization by 
consulting with other managers; 


* coordinate training and recruiting; 


¢ develop and implement labour relations policies and 
procedures, and negotiate collective agreements; 


¢ administer employee development, language training and 
health and safety programs; 


¢ oversee the classification and rating of occupations; 


* organize and conduct employee information meetings on 
employment policy, benefits and compensation; and 


e advise other departmental managers on interpretation and 
administration of personnel policies and programs. 


Education, Training & Experience — 


¢ Human resource managers must either have a university 
degree in a field related to personnel management, such 
as business administration, industrial relations, commerce 
or psychology, or complete a professional development 
program in personnel administration. Many recent entrants 
have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They must also have several years’ experience as a 
personnel officer or human resource specialist. 


¢ With experience, they may advance to senior management 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 33,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.0% 
from 1988. However, after declining 23.4% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 29.2% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trend 


Related 0 Occupation(s): 011 | 
é ield of Study Cross-index: u120, u240, U 


¢ 57% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for management occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
management occupations but among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in financial institutions, such as 
insurance and real estate firms, stock and mortgage 
brokerages, investment firms, security and commodity 
exchanges, banks and credit departments, and in marketing 
research and advertising firms. 


e Insurance managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations that sell auto, fire, life and other insurance, 
as well as health and financial services and products. 


¢ Real estate managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations engaged in the sale, purchase, lease and 
property management of residential, commercial, industrial 
and other properties. 


¢ Mortgage brokerage managers plan and direct the 
activities of organizations that find lenders and lending 
institutions on behalf of clients. 


¢ Securities managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations that buy and sell stocks, bonds and other 
investments on behalf of clients. 


¢ Banking managers plan and direct branch operations or 
departments of banks, trust companies, credit unions and 
similar institutions. 


¢ Credit managers plan and direct the activities of credit 
departments within industrial and commercial 
establishments. 

e Business services managers plan and direct the activities 
of organizations such as market research and 
management consulting firms and personnel, advertising 
and other business services. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually possess a university degree or 
college diploma in business administration, economics or 
another field related to the business service they provide. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
degree or a community college diploma. 

¢ They usually require several years’ experience. 


¢ They may need management experience and completion of 
company or other management training programs. 


¢ Some managers may also have to obtain professional 
licences, certification or registration. 


ae _ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 105,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
36.4% from 1988. After employment gains of 23.4% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 10.5% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 56% work as banking, credit and other investment 
managers and 30% work as insurance, real estate and 
financial brokerage managers. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢7% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


e 54% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


¢ Technological change has raised the skill requirements for 
this group, as computerized financial systems, automatic 
teller machines and real estate listing services are 
widespread in the finance, insurance and real estate 
industry. 


¢ Telecommunications technologies are also changing the 
speed, volume and complexity of the information that 
financial managers must analyse to make decisions. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
financial, insurance and real estate and business services 
industries. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in telephone, telegraph, satellite 
and other telecommunication companies, and in Canada 
Post Corporation and courier companies. 


¢ Telecommunication carrier managers plan and direct the 
operations of telecommunication organizations and 
facilities. They analyze and evaluate telecommunication 
installation, operation and maintenance services and 
recommend improvements. 


¢ Postal and courier service managers plan and direct the 
activities and operations of postal facilities, courier service 
companies or Canada Post divisions. They review the 
effectiveness of their services and make required 
changes. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These managers usually require a university degree or 
college diploma. Many recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Telecommunication carrier managers usually must have a 
university degree or college diploma in science, electrical 
or electronics engineering or a related field and several 
years’ experience, including supervisory experience, ina 
related technical occupation. 


e Postal and courier service managers usually need several 
years’ supervisory or operational experience. 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 63.1% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 22.1% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 33.5% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 79% are telecommunication carrier managers and 21% are 
postal and courier service managers. 

¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 41% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 0.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for managerial occupations and 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


e With rapidly changing telecommunications technology, 
individuals with both appropriate formal education and 
specific experience in information technology will be more 
successful in the job market. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
telecommunication carriers industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profil 
_ to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and di 
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At Work 


These managers work in engineering consulting and 
scientific research companies, architectural firms, 
government and a wide range of private sector 
organizations. 


e Engineering managers plan and direct the operations of 
engineering departments, services and firms engaged in 
consulting, research and other engineering activities. 


e Architecture managers, including directors, vice- 
presidents, principals-in-charge and project architects, 
plan and direct the operations of organizations specializing 
in residential, commercial, industrial or institutional 
architecture or in all types. 


¢ Landscape architecture managers plan and direct the 
operations of landscape architecture organizations. 


¢ Science managers plan and direct the operations of 
research and development laboratories, quality control 
departments and other scientific organizations. 


e Information systems and data processing managers plan 
and direct the operations of information systems and data 
processing organizations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e In general, these managers require a university degree or 
a technical diploma in their occupational area and several 
years’ experience, including supervisory experience. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree 
or a community college diploma. 


¢ Engineering managers need a bachelor's degree in 
engineering or a college diploma in engineering 
technology and must usually be registered as a 
Professional Engineer (P.Eng./ing.) or certified as a 
technologist (CET or AScT) by their provincial or territorial 
professional association. 


e Architecture managers must be licensed as a professional 
in their field. Registration requires a minimum of three 
years of experience and a degree from an accredited 
university. 

¢ Science managers need a master’s or doctoral degree in a 
scientific discipline. 


e Information systems and data processing managers 
usually have a bachelor’s or master’s degree in computer 
science, business administration, commerce or 
engineering or a technical diploma in a related area. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 65,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 97.6% 
from 1988. After declining 0.4% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 98.3% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 51% are engineering, science and architecture managers 
and 49% are information systems and data processing 
managers. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 24% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for managerial occupations and for 
occupations in the natural and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average and earnings are above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


¢ Many managers in information systems and data 
processing will need skill upgrading (professional 
development) or a master’s degree for promotion to more 
senior positions. Management of the design and 
implementation of computer networks Is currently an area 
where demand Is very strong. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services and professional services industries. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” " 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologic 3 
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At Work 


These managers work in hospitals and other health care 
institutions, educational institutions, social service and 
community agencies, correctional facilities, professional 
associations, political parties and other organizations. 


¢ Managers in health care plan and direct the delivery of 
nursing, therapy, treatment and other services in hospitals 
and other health care organizations. 


¢ Faculty administrators plan and direct academic and 
related activities of faculties. Registrars manage the 
registration activities and academic records at community 
colleges and universities. 


¢ School principals plan and direct the activities of teachers 
and other staff in elementary and secondary schools. 


¢ Vocational training school administrators plan and direct 
the activities of schools specializing in trades, business, 
technology and other vocational subjects. 


¢ Administrators in elementary and secondary education 
plan and direct the academic affairs of a school district or 
system. 


¢ Managers in social, community and correctional services 
plan and direct social and community service programs, 
labour and professional associations, non-governmental 
organizations promoting social issues, political party 
offices and the operations of correctional facilities. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually require a bachelor's degree and, 
in some cases, a graduate degree in their field. Many 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 

¢ They usually need several years’ experience in a relevant 
profession, including supervisory experience. 

¢ Health care managers and administrators usually have the 
same educational qualifications as the people they 
manage, such as physicians, dietitians and 
physiotherapists. 

¢ Elementary and high school principals and administrators 
must have a teacher's certificate and several years’ 
experience as senior teachers or department heads. 


In These Occupations... 
* 90,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 41.9% 


from 1988. After employment gains of 33.9% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 6.0% from 1993 to 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 40% are school principals and administrators of 
elementary and secondary education; 26% are managers 
in health care; and 21% are managers in social, community 
and correctional services. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 59% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for managerial occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to increase more rapidly than the number of 
qualified, experienced job seekers. 


¢ Fiscal decisions by governments and the restructuring of 
health and medical services may affect employment 
opportunities in these occupations. The best opportunities 
for health service managers may be in the private sector - 
for example, managing nursing homes. Social and 
community service managers may also have opportunities 
in the private sector. 


¢ Administrators in all these areas will need good 
information systems skills, as they will need to work 
increasingly with computerized database and financial 
management systems. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
education and health and social services industries. 
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At Work 


These managers work in government departments, agencies 
and legislative bodies. They direct the development, 
implementation and evaluation of government policies, 
research and programs, and manage and control human 
and financial resources. 


¢ Government managers in health and social fields are 
concerned with the protection and promotion of health and 
social welfare for individuals and communities. 


¢ Government managers in the field of economics are 
involved in areas such as taxation, labour markets, 
transportation, international trade and business 
development. 


¢ Government managers in educational fields deal with 
elementary, high school, community college and university 
education. 


¢ Other government public administration managers direct 
the operations of legislatures and other activities such as 
intergovernmental affairs and elections. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Most of these managers require a bachelor’s degree 
related to their work and may also need a graduate 
degree. Many recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ They usually require several years’ experience in their 
profession or have government experience in specific 
areas of policy development, research or program 
administration. 


¢ Some managers in health and social policy may need a 
college diploma, rather than a university degree, in their 
field of work. 

e Some managers in health policy and program 
administration may require certification in a health 
profession. For example, city medical officers of health 
must be physicians. 

e Managers in educational policy and program 
administration must have provincial teaching certificates. 


e With experience, they may advance to senior management 
positions. 


oo ~ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 25.0% 
from 1988. However, after rising 26.1% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 0.8% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 

¢ 43% are government managers in economic analysis; 27% 
are government managers in health and social policy; and 
11% are government managers in education policy 
development. 

¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 39% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for managerial occupations. 

e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings for these managers 


is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 

¢ The best prospects for these managers may be in the area 
of information systems. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in various 
levels of public administration and in the health and social 
services industries. 
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anagers in Art, Culture, Recreation and Sport 


Where They Work ek 


These managers work in libraries, archives, museums and art 


Amusement and Reoresuae 34 galleries; for newspapers and book, magazine and other publishers; 
in motion picture, broadcasting and other performing arts institutions; 
Education RQ) 13 in recreation and sports centres; and in government. 
Radio and TV ¢ Managers of libraries, archives, museums and art galleries plan and 
Communications =_ammaua 12 direct the activities of these organizations or technical departments 
at: ye within them. 
Printing and Publishing “be é. 
nee ih ¢ Managers in publishing, motion pictures, broadcasting and other 
Local and Other : rforming arts plan and direct the operations of newspapers 
- ctration Me «11 salen eI eee yi OAPs PE 
Administration publishing firms, radio and television stations, and film, theatre, 
Other Service Industries AG 5 record and video production companies. 


¢ Managers in recreation and sport plan and direct the activities, 
projects and operations of recreational facilities and sports 
programs and services. They also manage professional athletic 
teams and national and provincial sports agencies. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Other Health and Social 
Services a 3 


ot Emplo Vi; 
ry 


e Most of these managers require advanced university degrees and 
100 several years’ experience in their profession, field or industry. In 
Part Time some instances, appropriate work experience may serve as a 
substitute for educational qualifications. Some may need 
supervisory experience. Many recent entrants have an 


undergraduate university degree. 


e Library managers must have a graduate degree in library and 
information science. 

e Archive managers need a graduate degree in archival science or 
history. 


¢ Museum and art gallery managers usually require a graduate 
degree related to arts administration. 
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Occupation Occupations ¢ Managers in publishing, motion pictures and other performing arts 
‘ have a university degree or college diploma in communications, 
,inution by journalism, broadcasting or another arts discipline. 
°S 4 e Recreation and sports managers need a university degree in 
Ye recreology, physical education, sports administration or a related 


field, or a college diploma in recreation or sports administration. 
They may require certification in an area such as coaching. 
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"Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U240, M430, U410, U010, C050, C 


in These Occupations... 


20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 62.0% from 1988. 
After employment gains of 49.6% from 1988 to 1993, employment growth 
slowed to 8.3% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all 


occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the Highest 

last five. 20% 
42% are managers in publishing, motion pictures, broadcasting and 

performing arts; 41% are recreation and sport program and service 

directors; and 17% are library, archive, museum and art gallery 

managers. Average 
11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 

occupations. 
19% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for all 

occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in these at 


occupations has increased significantly over the last ten years. 
52% are women, compared to the average of 45% for all occupations. 
the unemployment rate averaged 4.2% from 1996 to 1998, compared to 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among the highest for Age Group 

managerial occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
‘the average earnings are comparable to those for other managerial 4 

occupations but among the highest for occupations in the art, culture, ven 31,400 
recreation and sport sectors. This Occupation All Occupations 


-employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall economic 


activity. or Prosp Cr, 
National Outlook to 2004 


Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are rated CURRENT 2004 
“Good”, since employment opportunities are above average and 


earnings are well above average. 
Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to change, as the 
number of job openings for these managers is expected to be matched 


by the number of qualified job seekers. 
There may be shortages of administrators with fund-raising and FAIR FAIR 
market-development skills. Technological change will affect many of 
these occupations, as their function moves increasingly toward 
conceiving and managing information systems. 
Competition is expected to be keen for managerial positions in libraries LIMITED LIMITED 
and galleries as government spending restrictions limit the availability 


of positions. Library and archive managers may find opportunities in the 
| | \ynemployment Rate 


private sector managing corporate memory systems. 
All of Canada's producers of cultural material are looking increasingly! 


to export markets. Consequently, they need managers with specialized 9 
export marketing and promotion skills. 6 ao nw 
- Most of the increase in employment requirements through 2004 for 3 


these occupations is expected to occur in the amusement and 0 


. : anc A rar : = 88 89 90 91 92> 1535 94% 95 96° “97 98 
recreation services and printing and publishing industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for, a detailed explanation of each section abov 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this occupational group work in commercial, 
industrial and wholesale organizations; marketing and public 
relations consulting companies; and government 
departments. 


¢ Sales managers plan and direct the activities of sales 
departments of commercial, industrial, wholesale and 
other non-retail organizations. 


¢ Marketing managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations that develop marketing strategies to promote 
the sale of products and services. They also establish 
distribution networks for these products and services. 


e Advertising managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations that develop and carry out advertising 
Campaigns to promote the sale of products and services. 


e Public relations managers plan and direct the activities of 
organizations that develop and implement communications 
strategies and information programs, publicize activities 
and events, and maintain media relations on behalf of 
clients. 


This occupational group also includes communications 
directors, fund-raising campaign managers, and media 
relations, promotions and sales and marketing managers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These managers require a college diploma or university 
degree. In some cases, appropriate work experience may 
serve as a Substitute for these educational qualifications. 
Many recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
degree. 


e Sales and marketing managers need a college diploma or 
university degree in business administration or a related 
field with a sales or marketing specialization and several 
years’ experience as sales and marketing representatives. 
According to the Canadian Professional Sales Association, 
managers may need a certified sales professional 
designation. 

¢ Advertising and public relations managers must have a 
college diploma or university degree in public relations, 
communications, marketing, journalism or a related field, 
and several years’ experience as advertising, public 
relations and communications officers. 

e With experience, they may move to senior management 
positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


arses a 


In These Occupations... 


Highe 
¢ 123,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of Bee os 
21.6% from 1988. After employment gains of 8.9% from 1988 
to 1993, employment grew 11.7% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 15% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


36 757 | 55 702 | 64 628 


Average 


Lowest 


¢ 31% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20% 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 20 - 29 30 - 39 AQ - 49 
years. Age Group 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
among the lowest for occupations in the sales and service 58 418 37 400 
Peas . This Occupation All Occupations 
e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for x Prospe 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. wo CL 


National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations CURRENT 2004 


are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change. The Canadian Sales Management Association 


predicts that over this period growth in sales management 
Opportunities will outpace growth in the supply of qualified FAIR FAIR 
candidates. 


¢ Development of electronic methods of sales and 
marketing, in particular through the Internet, means that 
these managers will need to develop expertise in this area. LIMITED LIMITED 
Familiarity with desktop publishing and with external 
database technologies may also be important for these 


managers. yynemployment Rate 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations Is expected to occur in the 9 
wholesale trade, business services and advertising 6 I Nae eee ON 
industries. ; ee 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupational group work in department and 
chain stores, travel agencies, supermarkets, car dealerships 
and other retail organizations. They may own and operate 
their own retail business or operate a retail business for its 
owner. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ plan and direct the operations of organizations engaged in 
retail sales; 


¢ manage staff and assign duties; 


e study market research and trends to determine consumer 
demand, potential sales volumes and the effect of 
competitors’ operations; 


¢ determine, locate and select merchandise and services to 
be sold; 


¢ implement price and credit policies; 

¢ develop and implement marketing strategies; 
¢ plan budgets and authorize expenditures; 

* carry out the organization's banking; and 


¢ determine staffing requirements and hire, or oversee hiring 
of, staff. 


This occupational group also includes antique dealers, boat 
dealers, and managers of bookstores, car dealerships, 
clothing stores, department stores, service stations, sporting 
goods stores, supermarkets, travel agencies and variety 
stores. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Retail trade managers must usually have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ They may require a college diploma or university degree in 
business administration or in a field related to the product 
or service sold at their place of work. 


¢ They usually require several years’ retail sales experience, 
including some supervisory experience. 


ae Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“Wo Id of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


High 

¢ 393,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 20% - 
15.7% from 1988. After employment gains of 10.7% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 4.5% from 1993 
to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 


¢ 8% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 46% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 40% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 


Average 


29 100 | 39 900 | 45 000 


Lowest 
20% 


Pere tee 20-29 30-39 «= 40-49 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.2% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the sales and service Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


sectors. 41 500 | 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 


occupations in the sales and service sectors. x Prospe 
National Outlook to 2004 w° Ces 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations CURRENT 2004 


are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are above the average level for comparable 
occupations. 

e Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 


SST Ras ae ANA FAIR FAIR 
¢ Retailing firms will continue to improve their operations 

using point-of-sale data entry, computerized inventory 

control, computerized order entry, electronic scanning and 

telecommunications technologies. Managers will need to LIMITED LIMITED 

be familiar with these systems. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through \ynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade industry. 
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At Work 


These managers work in restaurants, hotels, motels, student 
residences, resorts, private clubs, bars and other food 


service and accommodation facilities. 


¢ Restaurant and food service managers plan and direct the 
Operations of restaurants, bars, cafeterias and formal 
dining rooms. They determine the type of service to be 
offered, prepare staff schedules, monitor staff 
performance and control the costs and inventories of food 
and beverages. They must be aware of the laws and 
regulations regarding the sale of alcohol and must ensure 
that health and safety regulations are followed. 


e Accommodation service managers plan and direct the 
operations of hotels, motels, resorts, student residences 
and similar organizations or departments within these 
facilities. They prepare budgets, monitor expenses and 


schedule and supervise staff. 


This occupational group also includes banquet, bar, 
cafeteria and catering service managers; hotel directors 
and managers; guest house, tourist home and bed and 
breakfast operators; and reservations managers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers must have a high school diploma. 


e Restaurant and food service managers usually require a 
college or other diploma in food and beverage 
management, hospitality or a related field. They must have 
several years’ experience, including supervisory 


experience. 


e Accommodation service managers usually require a 
college diploma or university degree in hotel management 
or a related discipline if they are employed by hotel chains 
or other large organizations. They usually need several 
years’ experience, and this experience may replace formal 


education. 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 159,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
31.8% from 1988. After employment gains of 17.4% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 12.3% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 81% are restaurant and food service managers; and 19% 
are accommodation service managers. 


¢ 8% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 54% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 44% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for managerial occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for managerial 
occupations but among the highest for occupations in the 
sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


¢ Use of computerized ordering systems, reservation 
systems, inventory control, in-room management systems 
and property management systems will continue to 
increase in this sector. Managers will need to be familiar 
with these systems. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
accommodation and food services industry. 
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At Work 


These service managers work for organizations that provide 
services such as dry cleaning, hairdressing, and 
commercial, industrial and residential cleaning, and schools 
that provide instruction in activities such as driving, 
language, music, cooking and dance. Their duties may 
require them to: 


e plan and direct the operations at their places of business; 
¢ establish or implement policies and procedures for staff; 
¢ plan and control budgets and inventories; 


¢ respond to questions and complaints and resolve 
problems; 


¢ manage contracts for advertising and marketing strategies; 
and 


¢ hire, train and supervise staff. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually require a high school diploma. 


¢ They may need a college diploma or, if they are managing 
a school, a vocational certificate in their course of 
instruction. 


¢ Most recent entrants have a high school or community 
college diploma. 


¢ They usually need one to three years’ experience. 
In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 47.8% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 20.4% from 1988 to 
1993 and 22.8% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 29% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


e 49% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the sales and service 
sectors. 
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¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for managerial 
occupations but are comparable to those for other 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average, but earnings are below the average level 
for comparable occupations. 


e Over the next five year, this outlook is not expected the 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


¢ Computerization and new telecommunications 
technologies will increasingly affect jobs in this sector. 
Managers will need to be familiar with these technologies. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services industry. 
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At Work 


These managers work in construction, transportation, 
freight forwarding and shipping companies, and in the 
transportation departments of companies in retail and 
manufacturing sectors and utilities. 


¢ Construction managers plan and direct the operations of 
organizations engaged in residential, commercial, 
institutional and industrial construction. 


¢ Residential home builders and renovators plan and direct 
the activities of their own companies. They prepare bids 
for projects; consult with customers, architects and 
engineers; employ subcontractors; prepare work 
schedules; and oversee work. 


¢ Transportation managers of operations plan and direct the 
operations of companies such as airlines, railways and 
municipal transit systems. They set policies and standards, 
including safety procedures for handling dangerous goods, 
and oversee the dispatch of vehicles, vessels and aircraft. 


¢ Transportation managers of freight traffic plan and direct 
companies responsible for coordinating, arranging and 
monitoring the transportation and movement of goods. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These managers have different requirements depending on 
the area of work. Many recent entrants have a post- 
secondary diploma or degree. 


¢ Construction managers usually require a college diploma 
in construction technology or a university degree in civil 
engineering and several years’ experience. 


¢ Residential home builders and renovators usually need 
extensive experience in residential construction. 


¢ Transportation managers of operations usually have a 
bachelor’s degree in business administration or 
engineering; several years’ experience, including 
supervisory experience; and certification as commercial 
pilots, vessel masters or other transportation operators. 
Extensive experience as a supervisor and operator in a 
particular mode of transportation may replace formal 
education. 


¢ Transportation managers of freight traffic must complete 
high school and may require a college diploma or 
university degree in business or transportation 
administration. They require several years’ experience 
related to freight traffic. 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 97,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 17.8% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.0% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 1.5% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 50% are construction managers; 30% are residential home 
builders and renovators; and 19% are transportation 
managers. 


¢ 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 61% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 8% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Good”. The number of job openings is 
expected to increase more rapidly than the available 
number of qualified job seekers, due to strong employment 
growth in the construction sector and a high retirement 
rate in these occupations. 


¢ Advances in building materials, the development of smart 
buildings and the proliferation of new building standards 
will make the work of construction managers more 
complex. 


¢ Increasing use of computerized technologies in the 
transportation industry, such as electronic inventory 


control and tracking systems, will mean that transportation 


managers need to develop skills in information systems. 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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At Work 


Construction managers work in residential, commercial and 
industrial construction companies and in construction 
departments of companies outside the construction 
industry. Their duties may require them to: 


° manage construction projects from start to finish 
according to schedules, specifications and budgets, 


¢ prepare and submit construction project budget estimates; 


¢ prepare schedules and milestones for projects, monitor 
progress and issue progress reports to clients, 


* prepare contracts and negotiate changes with architects, 
consultants, clients, suppliers and subcontractors; 


e develop and implement quality control programs; 


° represent their companies in matters such as business 
services and union contract negotiations; 


° direct the purchase of building materials and land 
acquisitions; and 

e hire and supervise the activities of subcontractors and 
staff. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Construction managers must usually have a university 
degree in civil engineering or a college diploma in 
construction technology as well as several years’ 
experience in construction, including time spent as 
construction supervisors or field superintendents. 


e If they have extensive experience in the construction 
industry, they may not need a college or university 
education. 


e Some employers may require construction managers to 
have professional engineering status or construction trade 
certification. 


e With experience, they may progress to senior management 
positions. 


oe Check out the big picture’ in 
. “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


_ Related Occupation(s): 
_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-ind 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 49,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.7% the 
from 1988. However, after rising 5.4% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 4.4% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 47% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


35 400 | 47 100 | 50 400 


Average 


Lowest 


¢7% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20% 
occupations. B 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.8% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Age Group 
among the highest for managerial occupations but among 
the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport and Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


equipment operation sectors. | 43 500 37 400 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 


occupations in the trades, transport and equipment Pros 
ror Pece, 


operation sectors. 
National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average, 
although earnings are above average. 


¢ Over the next five year, this outlook is expected to improve GOOD 
to “Good”, as the number of job openings for experienced 
construction managers is expected to increase more 
rapidly than the number of qualified, experienced job FAIR 
seekers. 


¢ Advances in building materials, the development of smart 
buildings and the proliferation of new building standards 


will make the work of construction managers more LIMITED LIMITED 
complex. 

¢ Continuing economic growth will mean that more large lo me 
building projects will be undertaken, which will increase yynemp Y nt Rate 


the number of job opportunities for qualified construction | 
managers, 9 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 6 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 3 
construction industry. 0 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and datasources. = =—— 
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At Work 


These managers work in a wide variety of locations, 
including airports, harbours, canals, shopping and 
convention centres, warehouses, office buildings, grain 
terminals, sports facilities, schools and universities. 


¢ Facility operation managers plan and direct the operations 
of commercial, transportation and recreational facilities. 
They oversee the leasing of facility space, manage the 
facility operational budget and arrange for maintenance, 
parking and other facility services. 


e Maintenance managers plan and direct the operations of 
maintenance departments within commercial, industrial, 
institutional, recreational and other facilities. They direct 
the maintenance and repair of machinery, equipment, 
electrical and mechanical systems, and develop safety 
inspection schedules. 


This occupation also includes facility operation managers 
such as arena and marina managers, and maintenance 
managers such as facilities maintenance heads and 
mechanical, plant maintenance and maintenance and 
service superintendents. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These managers require post-secondary education or a 
combination of technical training and experience. 


¢ Facility operation managers must complete a college or 
university program in business administration or in a 
discipline related to facility operation and maintenance, or 
have a combination of technical training and experience in 
administration or maintenance. They usually require five to 
ten years’ experience in facility operation. 


e Maintenance managers must complete a college or 
university program in electrical or mechanical engineering 
or in a discipline related to building maintenance, or have 
a combination of technical training and building 
maintenance experience. They usually require several 
years’ supervisory experience. 


heck out the ‘big picture’ ‘ine 
d of | verviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 22,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 25.8% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 13.6% from 1988 to 
1993 and 10.8% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 8% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has decreased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 25% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above the average levels for comparable 
Occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 
is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job 
seekers. 


¢ Consolidation of facilities in the health care and 
educational sectors has a negative impact on the 
employment of these managers. Opportunities may 
increase in the private sector, as the construction of new 
commercial buildings picks up with economic recovery. 


¢ Much of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
wholesale trade, amusement and recreation services and 
finance, insurance and real estate industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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gers in Primary Production (Except Agriculture) 


At Work 


These managers work in forestry and logging, mining and 
quarrying, oil and gas and commercial fishing companies, 
and organizations that provide services to these industries. 
Their duties may require them to: 

* oversee and analyze operations in their companies by 
setting production quotas, planning extraction sites and 
developing policies for the removal of raw materials; 

¢ recommend changes to senior management to make sure 
that their company meets production quotas and 
procedures; 

¢ evaluate production sites to determine personnel, 
equipment and other requirements; 

* prepare production reports; 

¢ make sure that safety rules are followed; 

¢ hire personnel and oversee staff training; and 


¢ direct activities such as construction of access roads and 
temporary living quarters. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These managers usually require a bachelor’s degree 
related to their area of work. 

¢ They usually also need several years’ supervisory 
experience, which could replace formal education 
requirements. 

¢ Forestry managers usually need a degree in forestry 
science or forest engineering. 

¢ Mining and quarrying managers usually need a degree in 
mining engineering or earth sciences. 

¢ Managers in oil and gas drilling, oil production and related 
services usually need a degree in geology, earth sciences 
or petroleum engineering. 

e With experience, they may progress to senior management 
positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, U641, M120, C641, Cé 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 8,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 28.6% 20% | 
from 1988. After declining 12.5% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 47.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 21% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 10% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.1% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Age Group 


among the lowest for occupations in the primary industry 
sector. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 46 000 37 400 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for This Occupation All Occupations 


occupations in the primary industry sector. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall gt Prospe,, 
NY S 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 
Hoi | | CURRENT 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are well above average. GOOD 
¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 


to “Fair”, as the number of qualified, experienced 


managers seeking work in these occupations is expected 
to exceed the number of available job openings. FAIR 
¢ Competition for these managerial positions is expected to 


be keen, with a large number of experienced and qualified 


workers competing for promotion. LIMITED LIMITED 


e Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 


through 2004. \ynemployment Rate 
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At Work 


These managers work in manufacturing companies, public 
and private utilities and heating oil distribution companies. 


¢ Manufacturing managers plan and direct the operations of 
manufacturing companies or production departments 
within organizations, usually under the direction of a 
general manager or other senior manager. They develop 
production schedules and implement changes to 
production equipment and systems. 


¢ Utilities managers plan and direct the operations of utility 
companies or organizations providing services such as 
waste disposal and recycling and the distribution of water, 
electricity, natural gas and heating oil to residential, 
commercial and industrial consumers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These managers usually require a college or university 
degree in their area of work. In some instances, 
appropriate work experience may substitute for 
educational qualifications. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ Manufacturing managers usually require a college diploma 
or university degree in engineering or business 
administration. They must also have five to ten years’ 
supervisory experience in manufacturing. 


¢ Utilities managers usually must have a college diploma or 
university degree in an appropriate discipline. For example, 
managers of transmission lines need a college or 
university electrical engineering program, and water 
supply managers require a college or university program in 
water resource technology. 


¢ Utilities managers also need several years’ supervisory 
experience in a related utilities operations department. 


¢ Utilities managers involved in the transmission and 
distribution of electrical power, natural gas and heating oil 
usually require certification as a professional engineer 
(P.Eng./ing.). 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


in These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 79,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 19.5% 20% j 
from 1988. After declining 1.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 21.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
¢ 88% work as managers in manufacturing and 12% work as 
managers in utilities. 
¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 
¢ 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. : 
¢ 17% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


among the lowest for occupations in the processing, 45 700 37 400 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


Average 


31 300 | 42 800 | 49 800 


Lowest 
20% 


This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
managerial occupations but are among the highest for gtk Prosne,, 
occupations in the processing, manufacturing and utilities Ny} &> 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these managers 


is expected to be matched by the number of qualified job FAIR FAIR 
seekers. 

e Competition to move up into these occupations is expected 
to be keen among a large number of highly qualified LIMITED LIMITED 


personnel at the supervisory level. 
¢ Employment requirements in these occupations are 


expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of employment Ra 
manufacturing industries and utilities. The largest \yn fe 
increases in employment requirements are expected to 
occur in the electrical and electronics products and non- q ee 

electrical machinery industries. BL Sennen — 


89 90 91 92 93 96 95 9 O7 98. 
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__ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for. a motaiel explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as s underlying methodologies and data sources. : 
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nt Professionals 


At Work 


People in this group work in auditing and accounting firms, 
government, banks, trust companies, investment and 
underwriting firms, stock and mortgage brokerages, 
commodity exchanges and other companies and non-profit 
organizations. They may also be self-employed. 


e Accountants examine and analyze accounting and 
financial records and plan, set up and administer 
accounting systems. 


e Auditors audit financial records and provide opinions on 
the fairness of these records. 


¢ Financial and investment analysts collect and analyze 
financial data to provide advice for their clients. 


¢ Financial planners develop financial plans for clients. 


¢ Securities agents and investment dealers and advisors buy 
and sell stocks, bonds and other securities for clients. 


¢ Traders buy and sell stocks, commodity futures and other 
securities at stock exchanges on behalf of investment 
dealers. 


¢ Financial examiners and forensic investigators examine 
financial records to ensure compliance with legislation 
and regulations. 


¢ Financial investigators investigate trading activities. 


¢ Investment underwriters underwrite new issues of 
stocks/bonds. 


¢ Trust officers administer estate and other trusts. 
¢ Mortgage brokers apply for loans on behalf of clients. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a community college 
diploma or a bachelor’s degree in economics, commerce, 
business administration or a related field. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 

¢ They usually also need industry courses and several years’ 
on-the-job training. 

¢ Most require provincial licences and certification by their 
professional associations. 


e With experience, they may progress to senior management 
positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Opcupationts) 1111 


| Part2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, M120, C110, c12i ‘we20, u740 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 292,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
36.8% from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 
1998 when employment increased 22.7%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ §2% are financial auditors and accountants. 


¢ 9% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 22% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


e 49% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most industries use computerized financial systems to 
monitor business finances. Other related applications that 
are being used are electronic funds transfer, automatic 
teller machines and electronic data interchange. These 
applications will lead to new skill requirements. 


¢ Financial institutions increasingly seek professional client 
service managers with a broad range of financial sector 
skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
professional services, financial, insurance, real estate and 
business services industries. 
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to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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nancial Auditors 


Where They Work At Work 


: j 37 People in this occupation work in government and in 
Professional Services ie ae 
auditing and accounting firms throughout the private sector. 
Finance and Insurance They may also be self-employed 
ees 8 y may ployed. 
and Real Estate e Financial auditors examine the accounting and financial 
Federal Administration Re) 8 records of individuals and establishments. They analyze 
cs records such as bank statements, tax returns and ledger 
Business Services ig 7 entries for accuracy and attest that the records comply 
4 with proper accounting procedures. 
Wholesale Trade ag 5 : ¢ Accountants plan, organize and administer accounting 
Provincial and Territorial 5 systems and prepare financial information for individuals, 
Administration oo companies and other organizations. 
Retail Trade (aug 4 Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must generally have some 
ot Employ college or university education related to accounting, 
Ne complete an accredited professional accounting program 
Dp and have several years’ on-the-job training. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. As 
Part Time well, they must be accredited by their professional 
associations and usually require a provincial or territorial 
licence to practise public accounting. 


e Financial auditors must complete the requirements to be 
an accountant plus have some experience as an 
accountant. 


e Chartered accountants must have a university degree and 
be accredited by the Institute of Chartered Accountants. In 
Full Time Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre des 
comptables agréés du Québec. 


This All ¢ Certified general accountants must be accredited by the 
Occupation Occupations Certified General Accountants Association. In Quebec, 
. they must be members of the Ordre des comptables 
,wwution by généraux licenciés du Québec. 
3 Ay ¢ Certified management accountants must have a university 
@ degree and be accredited by the Society of Management 
Accountants. In Quebec, they must be members of the 
Ordre professionnel des comptables en management 
accrédités du Québec. 


e With experience, people in this occupation can progress to 
management positions in auditing and accounting. 
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In These Occupations.. 


I 
¢ 181,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of iy 
28.6% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 14.8% from 
1988 to 1993 and 12.0% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 9% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 25% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Average 


. . . . . “cr Lowest 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 20% 
ten years. : | 

© 53% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation | Age Group 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 

* the unemployment rate averaged 3.3% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. 37 100 37 400 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for This Occupation All Occupations 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for 


other occupations in the business, finance and or Prospe,. 


administration sectors. 
National Outlook to 2004 
CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 


are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to GOOD GOOD 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
¢ Most industries use computerized financial systems to C FAR > an 
monitor business finances. Other applications that are 


being used are electronic funds transfer, automatic teller 


machines and electronic data interchange. These will all 

lead to new skill requirements for these professionals. LIMITED LIMITED 
¢ Concern about corporate fraud may create opportunities in | 

forensic accounting. Payroll experts are also likely to be in ovme 

high demand. yynemp y nt Rate 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in this occupation is expected to occur in the 
professional services and business services industries. 


=—O=This Occupation =i All Occupations 


E Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
= to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government and in 
organizations throughout the private sector, including 
management consulting firms and advertising agencies. 
They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Human resources specialists develop, carry out and 
evaluate human resources and labour relations policies, 
programs and procedures, and advise on personnel 
matters. 


¢ Management consultants research, analyze and provide 
advice on managerial methods and organization and 
propose improvements in areas such as operations, human 
resources and communications. 


e Advertising and marketing consultants analyze and provide 
advice on advertising and marketing strategies. They may 
also plan, develop and implement advertising campaigns 
for print or electronic media. 


This occupational group also includes human resources 
specialists such as job and wage analysts, classification 
and equity officers, labour relations officers and union 
representatives, and business service professionals such as 
advertising account executives, business methods analysts, 
organization analysts, promotion specialists and 
Organization and methods researchers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a college diploma or 
university degree in their specialty and some may require 
graduate degrees. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


e With experience, they may progress to management 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 91,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
104.6% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 21.4% from 
1988 to 1993 and 68.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 57% are professionals in business services to management 
and the remainder are human resource specialists. 


¢ 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 


years. 


‘ _ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 41% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


: , : eee High 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the ra a 
last ten years. 
¢ 44% are women, compared to an average of 45% for alll 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 32100 | 42000 | 47200 Wore 
years. 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 
¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other Lowest 
professional occupations but are among the highest for 20% 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
aces 20-29 30-39 40-49 
National Outlook to 2004 Age Group 
e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are | 43 500. 37 400 
average and earnings are well above average. ic Ocdipation Ail Occupatiote 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
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At Work 


Specialists in human resources work throughout the private 
sector and in government. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ develop, implement and evaluate personnel and labour 
relations policies, programs and procedures; 


¢ administer benefit, employment equity and affirmative 
action programs; 


¢ negotiate collective agreements and mediate labour 
disputes and grievances; 


¢ prepare occupational classifications, job descriptions and 
salary scales; 


¢ advise managers and employees on personnel policies, 
benefit programs and collective agreements; and 


* coordinate employee performance appraisal programs. 
Education, Training & Experience 


e Specialists in human resources must complete either a 
university degree or college diploma in a field related to 
personnel management, such as business administration, 
industrial relations, commerce or psychology, or a 
professional development program in personnel 
administration. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


e They may be required to gain some experience in a 
clerical or administrative position related to personnel 
administration. 


¢ With experience, they may progress to management 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


* 39,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 40.5% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 19.4% from 1988 to 
1993 and 17.7% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 

° 54% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


"Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Computerized human resource systems to maintain 
employee information will increase the skill requirements 
of these professionals. 


¢ Employment requirements are expected to increase in this 
occupation through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries, with much of the increase in the business 
services industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupationa 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in management 
consulting firms, advertising agencies and throughout the 
private sector and government. They may also be self- 
employed. 


e Management consultants analyze the effectiveness of the 
managerial methods and organization of public and private 
sector organizations. They propose improvements to 
methods, systems and procedures in areas such as 
operations, human resources and communications. They 
may also plan the reorganization of the operation of an 
organization. 


e Advertising and marketing consultants analyze the 
advertising needs and current marketing strategies of 
public and private sector establishments. They advise, 
develop and implement advertising campaigns for print 
and electronic media. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually require a bachelor’s 
degree or college diploma in business administration or 
commerce. Many recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ They may need a graduate degree in business 
administration. 


¢ Management consultants may require certification by a 
provincial management consulting association. 


¢ With experience, they may progress to senior and 
managerial positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 52,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
161.5% from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 
to 1998 when employment increased 112.2%. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


° 65% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


_ Related Occupation(s): 112. 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross- index: | 


¢ 36% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations but are among the highest for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, as employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are well above average. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Computerized management systems and the increasing 
reliance of business on innovative technology will increase 


the skill requirements for these management professionals. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
business services industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” f 
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At Work 


People in this occupational group work in government and 
in the private sector. They supervise general office and 
administrative support clerks; finance and insurance clerks; 
library, correspondence and other information clerks; clerks 
who work in shipping, receiving and dispatching; and mail 
and postal clerks, letter carriers, couriers and messengers. 
Their duties may require them to: 


* co-ordinate, assign and review work done; 

¢ establish work schedules and procedures; 

* co-ordinate activities with other work units or 
departments; 

¢ resolve work-related problems; 

¢ prepare and submit progress and other reports; 

¢ train workers in job duties, safety procedures and 
company policies; 

¢ requisition supplies and materials; and 

* ensure smooth operation of computer systems, equipment 
and machinery. 


This occupational group also includes registry supervisors; 
chief telephone operators; credit, payroll and savings 
supervisors; billing unit heads; claims adjustor supervisors; 
customer service supervisors; postal station supervisors; 
postmasters; head dispatchers and shippers; and traffic 
control supervisors. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* These supervisors must have a high school diploma. Many 
recent entrants have a community college diploma or 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They usually require experience in the occupations they 
are Supervising. 

¢ They may also need completion of a college program or 
courses related to the occupations they are supervising. 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 77,000 persons were employed in 1998, a decrease of 5.1% 
from 1988. After rising 10.1% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 13.8% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


© 30% supervise general office and administrative support 
clerks; 29% supervise finance and insurance clerks; and 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World f Work: Overviews and Trends” 


26% supervise recording, distributing and scheduling 
occupations. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 7% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 55% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the business, finance and 
administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Fair”. The number of job openings for clerical 
supervisors is expected to increase more rapidly than the 
number of qualified job seekers, mostly due to a high 
retirement rate in these occupations. 


¢ Technological change may have a negative effect on this 
occupational group as office equipment technologies such 
as personal computers, electronic mail, facsimile 
machines and related software lead to a decrease in the 
number of clerical employees. However, these changes 
will increase the skill levels required for clerical 
supervisors. 


¢ The small increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
finance, insurance and real estate, business services and 
wholesale trade industries. 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work throughout the private 
and public sectors. 


¢ Administrative officers plan, coordinate and implement 
work priorities, schedules and procedures. 


¢ Executive assistants carry out administrative procedures, 
public relations and other activities for boards, legislators, 
senior government officials and executives. 


¢ Personnel and recruitment officers advertise job 
vacancies, recruit candidates and help select and reassign 
employees. 


¢ Property administrators carry out management and rental 
activities for investment properties on behalf of owners. 


¢ Purchasing agents and officers buy equipment, materials 
and business services for organizations. 


¢ Conference and event planners plan, organize and 
coordinate conferences, meetings, festivals and similar 
events. 


¢ Immigration, unemployment insurance and revenue 
officers administer and enforce related laws and 
regulations. 


This occupational group also includes justices of the peace 
and court officers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group have a high school diploma. Most 
recent entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 

¢ Personnel and recruitment officers may substitute a 
personnel administration development program offered by 
a professional association for college or university 
programs. 

¢ Conference and event planners may substitute experience 
in hospitality and tourism or public relations for college 
and university programs. 

¢ Property administrators may need training or vocational 
courses in addition to a high school diploma. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 287,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of cae 
40.0% from 1988. After employment gains of 25.4% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 11.7% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 


grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. preraee 
¢ 50% are administrative officers and the rest work in a wide 
variety of occupations. 
¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all Prrect 
occupations. 20% 
¢ 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 
¢ 69% are women, well above the average of 45% for alll Age Group 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


years. | 42 300 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.9% from 1996 to 1998, This Occupation All Occupations 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 

among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and gtk Prospe,, 
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skilled occupations. 
e the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration CURRENT 2004 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well above the average levels for FAIR FAIR 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ Technological change may eliminate or reduce the need 
for some of the occupations in this group due to the use of ovymen 
specialized computer systems. Administrative occupations yynemp Y t Rate 
which use specialized skills in data or communications are 
expected to be areas of growth for this occupational 
group. 

¢ Employment requirements are expected to increase in 
these occupations through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries. 
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At Work 


Administrative officers work throughout the private and 
public sectors. Their duties may require them to: 


* oversee and coordinate office administrative procedures 
and review, evaluate and implement new procedures; 


¢ establish work priorities, delegate work to staff and ensure 
deadlines are met; 


* coordinate and plan for office services such as 
accommodation, relocations, equipment, supplies, forms, 
parking, maintenance and security services; 


* assist in preparation of operating budgets and maintain 
inventory and budgetary controls; and 


*¢ prepare reports, manuals and correspondence. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Administrative officers must have a high school diploma 
but usually require a community college diploma or 
university degree in their area of work. Most recent 
entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They may require a university degree or college diploma in 
business or public administration. 


e They usually need experience in a senior clerical or 
executive secretarial position related to office 
administration. 


e With experience, they may progress to management 
positions in administrative services. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 142,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
37.9% from 1988. After employment gains of 26.4% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 9.1% from 1993 
to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 

_ grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. ; 


¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 79% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
oo | “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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National Outlook to 2004 Average 
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¢ Administrators with specialized skills in data or 
communications are expected to be more successful in the Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work throughout the private and 
public sectors. Their duties may require them to: 


* purchase general and specialized equipment, materials 
and business services; 


* assess the needs of their workplace and develop 
specifications for required equipment, materials and 
supplies; 

* invite tenders, consult with suppliers and review 
quotations; 


¢ determine contract terms and conditions, and award 
contracts or recommend contract awards; 


¢ establish delivery schedules, monitor progress and contact 
clients and suppliers to resolve problems; 


* specialize in the purchase of particular materials or 
business services such as furniture or office equipment; 
and 


¢ hire, train or supervise clerks. 
Education, Training & Experience 


* People in this occupation usually require a university 
degree or college diploma in business administration, 
commerce or economics. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma or an undergraduate university 
degree. 

¢ They may need experience as purchasing or administrative 
clerks. 

¢ Those who specialize in the purchase of particular 
materials or business services may require a related 
university degree or college diploma. For example, a 
purchaser of industrial products may need a bachelor’s 
degree or college diploma in engineering. 

¢ With experience, people in this occupation may move to 
managerial positions. 


| Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 26,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 41.1% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment increased 27.8%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 41% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Purchasing officers with specialized computer skills in 
setting up and using computerized inventory control and 
ordering systems should be more successful in the labour 
market. 


¢ Employment requirements are expected to increase in this 
occupation through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries. 
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Finance and Insurance | 


Where They Work At Work 


Finance and Insurance 35 People in these occupations work in government and in 
and Real Estate organizations throughout the private sector, including banks, 
Professional Services ENS 12 trust companies, credit unions, insurance companies, real estate 
agencies, and customs, ship and other brokerage firms. 
Retail Trade MEE 9 ¢ Bookkeepers maintain records of accounts and other financial 
transactions using computerized or manual financial record 
Business Services Ml 6 systems. 
¢ Loan officers evaluate and process credit and loan 
Construction 6 applications. 
Wholesale Trade ME 5 ¢ Insurance adjusters investigate insurance claims and 
determine the amount of loss or damages covered by policies. 
Agriculture 3 ¢ Insurance claims examiners review insurance claims and 


authorize payments. 
¢ Insurance underwriters evaluate insurance applications to 


‘ Emplo determine insurance risks, premiums and coverage. 
¢° Vin : 
PAN: of Y e Assessors estimate the value of land, structures and other 
0 v 


assets for taxation, grants and regional planning purposes. 


100 ¢ Valuators analyze financial records of businesses to assess 


Part Time competitiveness and estimate market value. 
: ¢ Appraisers provide valuations of property, buildings, machinery 
a and other items for various clients. 
¢ Customs brokers clear goods through customs on behalf of 
os clients. 
¢ Ship brokers buy and sell yachts, ships, other vessels and 
20 ships’ cargo space on behalf of clients. 
Full Time Education, Training & Experience 
This All * People in this group must have a high school diploma. Many 
Occupation Occupations recent entrants have a community college diploma or an 
> = undergraduate university degree. 
i ,inution by 4 ¢ Most require a college diploma, a university degree or other 
OS GY, courses related to their field, or a combination of extensive 
@ experience and training in their field. 


¢ Assessors, valuators, some appraisers and insurance 
underwriters need accreditation or professional recognition 
from their professional associations. 


¢ Customs brokerage business operators require licences from 
Customs and Excise. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 174,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 7.3% from 
1988. This reflects an increase of 3.9% from 1988 to 1993 and 
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3.2% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all Eamings 


occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% 
over the last five. 


¢ 59% are bookkeepers; 14% are loan officers; and 11% are 


insurance adjusters and claims examiners. mgnest 
¢ 29% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all nn 
occupations. 
¢ 18% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last 10 years. 26 600 | 33500 | 35800 Baggy 
¢ 80% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.8% from 1996 to 1998, Taest 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 20% 


the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and skilled 
occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other cae 30 - 39 40 - 49 


' a : : Age Group 

technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 

other occupations in the business, finance and administration Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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National Outlook to 2004 This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are yK Prospe 

rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well above woe CL 


average, although earnings are at the average level. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be CURRENT 2004 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increasing use of computerized property management, 
property evaluation and accounting systems will encourage 
workers in these occupations to upgrade their computer skills. 


These changes will have a more unfavourable impact on 

residential appraisers than on commercial appraisers. With FAIR FAIR 
the re-engineering of the workplace, administrators with 

specialized skills in data or communications should be more 

successful in the labour market. 


¢ Growing interest in retirement savings plans is creating job LIMITED LIMITED 
opportunities for financial planners. 


¢ Continued restructuring of the financial sector will lead to 


uncertainty as to the prospects for these occupations. | yynemployment Rate 


¢ Employment requirements are expected to increase in these 
occupations through 2004 across a broad range of industries 
with much of the increase in the finance, insurance and real 
estate industry. 
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At Work 


Bookkeepers work throughout the private and public 
sectors. They may also be self-employed. Their duties may 
require them to: 


¢ keep financial records and establish, maintain and balance 
various accounts using manual and computerized 
bookkeeping systems; 


* post journal entries and reconcile accounts, prepare trial 
balances of books, maintain general ledgers and prepare 
financial statements; 


* prepare cheques for payrolls and for utility, tax and other 
bills; 

¢ complete and submit tax remittance forms, workers’ 
compensation forms, pension contribution forms and other 
government documents; 


* prepare tax returns and perform other personal 
bookkeeping services; and 


* prepare statistical, financial and accounting reports. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Bookkeepers must have a high school diploma. Many 
recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ They must complete a college program in accounting, 
bookkeeping or a related field, or two years of a 
recognized professional accounting program (such as 
Chartered Accounting or Certified General Accounting), or 
a combination of courses in accounting or bookkeeping 
plus several years’ experience as a financial or accounting 
clerk. 


¢ With additional training, they may progress to professional 
accounting occupations. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 103,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.9% 
from 1988. However, after rising 2.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 1.3% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 45% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 27% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 95% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The use of computerized accounting systems is increasing, 
even in small businesses. Bookkeepers with specialized 
computer skills are likely to be more successful in the 
labour market. 


¢ Employment requirements are expected to increase in this 
occupation through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries. 
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At Work 


Insurance adjusters work in the claims departments of 
insurance companies or as independent adjusters. 
Insurance claims examiners are employed at head offices or 
branches of insurance companies. 


e Insurance adjusters investigate insurance claims and 
determine the amount of loss or damages covered by 
insurance policies for automobiles, homes and other 
properties. They may examine records and reports and 
consult with claimants, accident witnesses, doctors and 
other relevant individuals. 


¢ Insurance claims examiners review, examine, calculate 
and authorize payments for automobile, fire, life, disability, 
dental and other claims investigated by insurance 
adjusters. They may ensure claims are valid and 
settlements made according to company practices and 
procedures. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must have a high school 
diploma. Most recent entrants have a community college 
diploma or an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They must complete a bachelor’s degree, college diploma 
or some education after high school or have several years’ 
experience as a clerk in a claims department or other 
general insurance experience. 


¢ They must complete several years’ on-the-job training and 
take insurance industry courses and training programs. 


¢ Independent adjusters require a provincial licence issued 
by the superintendent of insurance in the province or 
territory of employment. 


¢ People in this group may gain professional recognition as 
an associate of the Insurance Institute of Canada by 
completing educational programs from the Institute or its 
provincial counterparts. 


Related Occupation(s): 12: 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-in 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 19,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 12.9% 
from 1988. After declining 13.7% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 30.7% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 55% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average and earnings are above the average level . 
for comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increasingly, insurance adjusters and claims examiners 
will work with computerized accounting and insurance 
processing systems. Insurance adjusters with specialized 
computer skills should be more successful in the labour 
market. 


e Virtually all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
the finance, insurance and real estate industry. 
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At Work 


Secretaries work in government and in organizations 
throughout the private sector, including law offices, 
company legal departments, real estate companies, land 
titles offices, courts, doctors’ offices, hospitals, clinics and 
other medical organizations. 


¢ Secretaries perform administrative duties and clerical 
activities. This includes using office software on 
computers and operating other office equipment. 


¢ Court recorders record verbatim proceedings of courts 
using stenomasks, stenograph machines and computerized 
recording equipment. They locate quotes to ensure 
accuracy and transcribe recorded proceedings according 
to established formats. 


¢ Medical transcriptionists record and transcribe surgical 
proceedings, medical reports and records from machine 
dictation or rough notes from medical reports, 
correspondence and patient information. 


This occupational group also includes executive, private 
and technical secretaries; estate, medical, legal, litigation 
and real estate secretaries; court reporters and 
stenographers; and Hansard reporters. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Secretaries must have a high school diploma. Many recent 
entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ Secretaries (except legal and medical) complete a one- to 
two-year college or other program or have previous 
experience. 


¢ Court recorders and medical transcriptionists must 
complete high school and a college or other program in 
court reporting or medical transcription. 


¢ Legal secretaries usually must complete a one- to two- 
year college or other program for secretaries or legal 
secretaries. 


¢ Medical secretaries usually must complete a one- to two- 
year college program or other specialized course for 
secretaries or medical secretaries. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” = 
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Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 363,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of a 
24.2% from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 
1998, when employment decreased 19.3%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 78% are non-specialized secretaries; 11% are medical 
secretaries; and 9% are legal secretaries. 

¢ 20% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. | 

¢ 99% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, | 29 100 | 37 400 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 


sectors. or Prospe Ch 


National Outlook to 2004 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations CURRENT 2004 


are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 
employment losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to GOOD GOOD 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 


¢ Technological change, in particular the continuing growth 
of computerized office equipment technologies, may lead 
to continued decreases in the number of secretaries but FAIR FAIR 
will expand the role, and increase the career opportunities, 


of those who remain. 
¢ Experienced secretaries with specialized skills in office 
software applications are expected to be more successful 


in the labour market. 
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Legal Secretaries - 


Where They Work At Work 


Legal secretaries work in government, law offices, legal 


Professional Services 82 . 
departments of large firms, real estate companies, land title 


Provincial and Territorial 


Epeaanett 5 offices and courts at the municipal, provincial and federal 
Administration levels. Their duties may require them to: 
Anand ae ns 4 * type correspondence and legal documents such as deeds, 
Mae og wills and affidavits from handwritten copy, shorthand and 
Business Services 2 machine dictation; 


¢ schedule appointments, meetings and conferences; 


Federal Administration <i 
a 2 ¢ set up and maintain filing systems, using their knowledge 


pio Other a | of legal records and procedures; 
Administration ¢ handle confidential materials and documents; 
Other Service Industries J 1 ° open and distribute mail and other documents, coordinate 


the flow of information in-house and with other 
organizations; 


N * review and proofread outgoing documents to ensure that 
@ they comply with legal procedures and grammar; 
Us 


* attend court, meetings and conferences to take notes, 
minutes and dictation; and 


¢ perform other general office work including supervising 
office workers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Part Time 


¢ Legal secretaries usually must have a high school diploma. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ They usually must complete a one- to two-year college or 
| Full Time - other program for secretaries or legal secretaries. 


In These Occupations... 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


i ¢ 33,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 19.7% 
| 5 from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
, ,inution by when employment decreased 15.1%. In comparison, 
Ce) GF employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
@ ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


* 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


* 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


* 99% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


15-29 30-39 40-54 Age group @3 Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
<—— This Occupation § «» All Occupations “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 


¢ Increasing use of the Internet and of computerized legal 
databases, billing systems and other information 
technologies means that legal secretaries with computer 
skills will be more successful in the labour market. 
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dical Secretaries 


At Work 


Medical secretaries work in doctors’ offices, hospitals, 

medical clinics and other medical settings. Their duties may 

require them to: 

¢ schedule and confirm medical appointments and receive 
and communicate messages for doctors and patients; 

¢ type medical records, reports, articles, case histories and 
correspondence from handwritten notes, shorthand and 
machine dictation; 

¢ interview patients to complete forms, documents and case 
histories; 

¢ complete insurance and other claim forms; 

¢ initiate and maintain confidential medical files and records; 


¢ prepare financial statements and handle billing 
procedures; 


¢ order supplies and maintain inventory; and 
¢ perform other general office work. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Medical secretaries must have a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ They usually must complete a one- to two-year college 
program or other specialized courses for secretaries or 
medical secretaries. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 40,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 7.5% 
from 1988. After rising 10.9% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 16.5% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 27% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 99% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 124 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C153, C151, 7151, C121, 1121 oe nc 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the business, finance and administration 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 


¢ The increasing use of computerized medical records 
systems and billing systems and of other office equipment 
technology in medical offices and clinics means that 
medical secretaries with strong computer skills will have 
the best employment opportunities. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for government and in the private 
sector. 


¢ General office clerks type and file documents, attend to 
phone and counter enquiries, open and sort mail and 
perform other routine office duties. 


¢ Word processers use word processing programs on 
computers to format and type documents. They also 
proofread documents and perform other duties such as 
photocopying and filing. 

* Records clerks process, code, classify, store and retrieve 
documents using computerized and manual information 
retrieval systems. 


¢ Health records technicians classify, code, cross-reference 
and store health records and related data in hospitals, 
clinics and other health care institutions. 


* Receptionists greet people, schedule appointments, 
provide information and perform related clerical duties. 


This occupational group also includes administrative and 
office assistants, hospital admitting clerks, switchboard 
Operators, answering service operators and microfilm 
records searchers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* People in these occupations usually complete a high 
school diploma, and may complete additional training 
related to their area of work. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma or an undergraduate university 
degree. 


* General office clerks and receptionists may be required to 
type or operate word processing programs on computers. 


¢ Word processers must be able to operate word processing 
software on computers. 


¢ Health records technicians must complete a two- to three- 
year college or other program in health records 
management and be certified by the Canadian Health 
Record Association. This certification allows them to work 
in all provinces and territories. 
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- Part? Field 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 396,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 3.8% 
from 1988. After rising 0.4% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 4.1% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 55% are general office clerks and 33% are receptionists 
and switchboard operators. 


¢ 24% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 86% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the business, finance and 
administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 
below the average level for comparable occupations and 
earnings are well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Technological change will affect this occupational group 
through the use of office equipment technology such as 
personal computers, electronic mail, automated 
switchboards and voice mail systems. Managers and other 
employees increasingly are using these technologies to 
perform work that clerks used to do for them, reducing the 
need for clerks. Clerks with specialized computer skills 
are expected to be more successful in the labour market. 


¢ There may be opportunities through telecommunications in 
these occupations. There is expected to be a small 
increase in employment requirements in these occupations 
through 2004 across a broad range of industries. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government and the private 
sector in organizations such as telephone and commercial 
printing companies, magazine publishers and typesetting 
firms. 


¢ Computer operators use computer equipment to produce 
reports, monitor the operation of computer systems and 
networks, and schedule their use. 


¢ Data entry clerks type at keyboards and data entry 
consoles to input data on diskettes, disks and tapes, and 
maintain libraries of these items. 

¢ Typesetters operate keyboards to enter copy into 
typesetting systems or use typesetting output equipment to 
produce text ready to print. 

¢ Desktop publishing operators use desktop publishing 
software and equipment to design, lay out and produce 
Camera-ready copy. 

¢ Mark-up persons mark copy with computer codes and 
instructions before typesetting. 

¢ Telephone operators use computerized and conventional 
telephone systems to advance and assist customers’ 
phone calls. 

¢ Telephone service observers develop and give telephone 
Operator training courses and monitor the work of 
telephone operators. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must complete some high school or 
have a high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 


¢ Typesetters and desktop publishing operators must have a 
high school diploma and usually require a college program 
in graphic arts or other training in typography, computer 
typesetting or desktop publishing. 


¢ Typesetters require typing or data entry experience. 
¢ Mark-up persons usually have a high school diploma. 
¢ Telephone operators receive on-the-job training. 


¢ Telephone service observers must usually have experience 
as telephone operators. 


¢ With experience, people in this group may progress to 
supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 90,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 31.2% al 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment decreased 22.7%. In comparison, 

employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 63% are data entry clerks and 22% are computer 
operators. 


¢ 16% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
¢ 74% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.6% from 1996 to 1998, 31 800 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the highest for occupations in the business, finance 


and administration sectors. or Prospec,. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the business, finance and 


administration sectors. CURRENT 2004 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


; OD 

National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GO 

¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term FAIR FAIR 
employment losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 
¢ Restructuring of office work, made possible by new 


computer technologies, has had an unfavourable impact 
on employment in this group. Those who continue to be 0 ment 

employed in these areas will probably require higher levels \ynemp Y Rate 
of computer skills than in the past. 
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At Work 


Computer operators work in computer centres throughout 

the public and private sectors. Their duties may require 

them to: 

* operate computer equipment such as terminals, tape 
drives, disk drives and printers; 

* operate master consoles to monitor the operation of 
computer systems and networks; 

e load computer tapes and disks and install software and 
printer paper and forms; 

* operate spreadsheet programs and other types of software 
to load and manipulate data and produce reports; 

* coordinate and schedule the use of computer terminals 
and networks; 


* report computer malfunctions to computer maintenance 
technicians; and 


¢ distribute computer output to users. 


This occupation also includes computer tape librarians, 
master console operators, network controllers and 
Operators, peripheral operators and system operators. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Computer operators usually must have a high school 
diploma. Many recent entrants have a community college 
diploma. 

¢ They usually complete college or other courses in 
computer operations or network administration. 

¢ With additional training and experience, they may progress 
to supervisory positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 20,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 31.5% 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment decreased 21.8%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 47% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
business, finance and administration sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 


¢ Increasing use of microcomputers and networks, rather 
than mainframe computers, is likely to continue to have an 
unfavourable impact on demand for computer operators. 
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At Work 


Data entry clerks work in offices and computer centres 

throughout the public and private sectors. Their duties may 

require them to: 

* receive and register invoices, forms, records and other 
documents for data capture; 

* type at keyboards and data entry consoles to input source 
data onto disks, diskettes and tapes for storage; 


* identify, label and store disks, diskettes and tapes; 
¢ verify accuracy and completeness of data; and 
¢ maintain libraries of disks and tapes. 


This occupation also includes data control clerks, data 
processors and payment entry clerks. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Data entry clerks usually require a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma 
or an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They may need college or other courses in data entry. 


¢ They usually must be able to type or operate data entry 
equipment. 


¢ With experience, they may progress to supervisory 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 56,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 36.6% 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment decreased 27.7%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 17% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 83% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

* the unemployment rate averaged 7.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


| ‘Related Occupation(s): 142 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C720, C151, T151 
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¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
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At Work 


These clerks work in government and throughout the private 
sector in payroll administration companies, banks, trust 
companies, credit unions and collection agencies. 


¢ Accounting clerks calculate, prepare and process bills, 
invoices and other routine financial records. 


e Payroll clerks collect, verify and process payroll data, 
including the calculation of deductions such as taxes, 
union dues, insurance and pension plans for employees. 
They also provide information on payroll matters to 
employees. 


¢ Customer service representatives and tellers process 
customers’ financial transactions and provide information 
on banking services. 


° Bank clerks maintain documented customer instructions 
and agreements and files; process non-standard 
transactions; reconcile and maintain systems; audit 
transactions; process loans, mortgages and retirement 
savings plan and other applications, and perform various 
clerical activities. 


¢ Insurance clerks process claim transactions, policy 
changes and premium payments, calculate premiums, 
pension benefits and annuity payments; and perform other 
clerical activities. 


° Other financial clerks perform financial clerical duties in 
real estate, securities and similar offices. 


¢ Collectors collect payments on overdue accounts and bad 
cheques, locate debtors and make collection 
arrangements. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These clerks usually must have a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma 
or an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Payroll clerks usually have college or other courses in 
accounting, bookkeeping or payroll administration or 
experience as financial clerks. 


* Bank, insurance and other financial clerks are usually 
provided with on-the-job training. 


¢ Collectors usually need a collections licence. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” . 


Related Occupation(s): 1431, 1433 _ 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: c121, C111, Ao 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 263,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.3% bots 
from 1988. However, after rising 3.7% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 0.4% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
¢ 56% are accounting and related clerks and 21% are tellers. 
¢ 22% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 

occupations. 
¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 

all occupations. 
¢ 86% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 

occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.4% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
among the lowest for occupations with similar g g 


education/training requirements. 29 700 37 400 


Average 


Lowest 
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¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the business, finance and gtk Prosne,, 
administration sectors. wv ly 


National Outlook to 2004 
‘eengab ye | CURRENT 2004 
e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average, although earnings are below average. GOOD GOOD 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, since the number of job openings is expected to 


be matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
¢ Computerized financial and accounting systems, increased 
use of automated banking machines and alternate delivery 


channels for banking will affect the nature of work 
performed by this group. The automation of financial and 
payroll systems also poses challenges for this group. LIMITED LIMITED 
Workers with good computer skills are likely to have the 
best employment prospects. m oyment 

¢ Financial service industries face growing customer service \yne P Rate 
expectations, requiring more sophisticated communication 
with clients from these employees. 
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At Work 


These clerks are employed throughout the private sector 
and in government. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ calculate, prepare and issue bills, invoices and other 
financial statements using manual and computerized 
systems; 


° process, verify and balance financial records and business 
transactions and enter data in a ledger or computerized 
system; 

° compile budget data and documents based on estimated 
revenues and expenses and previous budgets; 


° calculate costs of materials, overhead and other expenses 
based on estimates, quotations and price lists; and 


¢ perform other duties such as filing, completing reports and 
answering clients’ questions. 


This occupation includes a variety of clerks such as 
accounts payable and receivable clerks, audit clerks, billing 
clerks, ledger clerks, tax clerks and tax return preparers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


° These clerks usually must have a high school diploma. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma or 
an undergraduate university degree. 


° They may be required to complete a college or other 
course in accounting, bookkeeping or computer 
operations. 


¢ With additional training and experience, they may advance 
to supervisory positions or positions requiring more skills, 
such as bookkeeper. 


In These Occupations... 


° 148,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.3% 
since 1988. However, after declining 2.1% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 0.8% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


° 21% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


© 85% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s):143 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C111, crat, ito, iC 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are above 
average, although earnings are below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Use of computerized accounting, inventory and billing 


systems will increasingly be required of accounting clerks. 


Good computer skills will be more and more essential. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in banks, trust companies, 
credit unions and other financial institutions. Their duties 
may require them to: 


° process customers’ financial transactions such as 
deposits, withdrawals, certified cheques, transfers and 
credit card payments; 


* provide customer services such as opening accounts and 
savings plans, purchasing bonds and initiating basic 
investments; 


¢ sell travellers’ cheques, foreign currency and money 
orders; 


* balance daily transactions using computer programs, 
calculators and adding machines; 


sort and file deposit slips and cheques; 


* recognize opportunities to promote products and services 
to customers; and 


° answer customers’ questions and resolve problems 
concerning accounts. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These people must have a high school diploma. Many 
recent entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 

¢ Their employers provide on-the-job training. 


e With experience, they may advance to supervisory 
positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture" in 
World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 56,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 5.2% 
from 1988. After rising 5.6% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 10.2% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 34% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 92% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the business, finance and 
administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Major improvements in technology will continue to affect 
the nature of work performed by this group and reduce the 
number of people needed to provide traditional and basic 
transactional services. With the availability of automated 
banking machines and the emergence of customer-based 
banking, tellers will increasingly move more to the role of 
customer service representative, handling a broader range 
of transactions and tailoring packages of more complex 
services to meet customer needs. 
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Administrative Support Clerks 


Age group 


At Work 


These clerks work throughout the private sector and in 
government, including courts. 


e Administrative clerks compile, verify, record, authorize and 
issue licences, permits, applications, contracts and 
requisitions using manual and computerized processing 
systems. They prepare reports, maintain inventories and 
perform related clerical duties. 


° Personnel clerks assist personnel officers and human 
resource specialists. They compile, maintain and process 
information relating to staffing, recruitment, training, labour 
relations, performance evaluation, classification and 
related clerical activities. 


e Court clerks prepare court dockets and exhibits and 
perform other support functions in courtrooms. They also 
update and maintain court office indexes and files on court 
actions and decisions. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Clerks in this group require different educational levels 
depending on their occupation. Most recent entrants have 
a community college diploma or an undergraduate 
university degree. 

¢ Administrative and personnel clerks usually must complete 
high school and college or other courses in business or 
personnel administration. They may need to have some 
clerical experience and be able to type or operate 
computers. 


¢ Court clerks must have a high school diploma and are 
provided with on-the-job training. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 40,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 18.1% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 15.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 1.9% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

© 86% are administrative clerks and 10% are personnel 
clerks. 

© 16% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C121, C151, T150, C720, T121, T151 | oo 


¢ 87% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations.The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 

¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
business, finance and administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
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At Work 


These clerks work in government and in private sector 
organizations such as libraries, newspaper and other 
publishing firms, retail organizations, insurance companies, 
telephone and utility companies, and market research and 
polling firms. 


¢ Library clerks issue, receive, sort and shelve library books 
and assist with other clerical activities. 


¢ Advertising and correspondence clerks, editorial 
assistants, publication clerks and proofreaders perform 
specific clerical duties for newspapers, publishing firms 
and other organizations. 


° Customer service clerks respond to customers’ questions 
and complaints, receive payments and perform related 
clerical activities for retail, insurance and other 
organizations. 


e Information clerks provide information on services, 
schedules, rates and other matters in response to 
telephone and in-person questions. 


¢ Survey interviewers contact individuals to collect data for 
market research, public opinion polls and other purposes. 


° Statistical clerks code and compile interview and other 
data, and conduct routine analyses of data. 


Education, Training & Experience 


° Clerks in this group require different educational levels 
depending on their occupation. Many recent entrants 
have a community college diploma or an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ Library clerks usually must complete high school. 


¢ Advertising and correspondence clerks, editorial 
assistants, publication clerks and proofreaders must have 
a high school diploma. They may need to have additional 
courses in writing, journalism or a related field and 
previous clerical or administrative experience. 


¢ Customer service and information clerks usually must 
complete high school and have some clerical or sales 
experience. 

¢ Survey interviewers and statistical clerks may require a 
high school diploma and experience in computer 
operation. On-the-job training is usually provided. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 70,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 7.2% 
from 1988. However, after rising 19.8% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 10.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 71% work as customer service, information and related 
clerks and 17% work as interviewers and statistical clerks. 


¢ 26% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢77% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the business, finance 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ These clerks will increasingly work with computerized 
databases including those accessed through Internet and 
Intranets. Growth in these occupations will be driven by 
demand for survey and statistical staff and by demand ina 
broad range of jobs linked to electronic information 
systems such as electronic publishing, electronic shopping 
and the Internet. Entrants with good computer skills are 
most likely to be successful in the labour market. 


¢ Employment requirements in these occupations are 
expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries, with much of the increase in the retail trade, 
business services and wholesale trade industries. 
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Mail and Message Distribution Occupations 


Where They Work At Work 


65 People in this group work for Canada Post Corporation and 


Postal and Courier Services 


other government departments, courier and parcel express 
Retail Trade NN 11 services and other private sector organizations. 
¢ Postal clerks calculate postage for letters, parcels and 
Printing and Publishing M8 registered mail and receive payment at sales counters and 
postal wickets. They also sell stamps, prepaid mail and 
Advertising Services 3 money orders, route mail and perform other related 


clerical activities. 


e Mail sorters and mail room clerks sort, label, bag and route 
mail in mail processing plants and internal mail rooms. 
e Letter carriers sort and deliver mail, record delivery of 
Federal Administration BM 2 registered mail and collect payments of cash-on-delivery 
parcels for Canada Post Corporation. 
¢ Couriers and messengers pick up and deliver letters, 
ot Employ parcels and other items, travelling on foot, by bicycle or by 
g@ Ne motor vehicle. 
PAN % Up ¢ Flyer and newspaper distributors deliver these items to 
100 residences and businesses. 


Finance and Insurance 
and Real Estate tll 2 


Business Services i) 2 


files Education, Training & Experience 


80 
¢ People in these occupations require some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 

diploma. 


¢ Mail and postal clerks and mail sorters may, with 
experience and additional training, progress to supervisory 
positions. 

| e Letter carriers receive between two weeks and one month 

This ; All of training at Canada Post Corporation. With experience 

Occupation Occupations and additional training, they may progress to supervisory 

positions. 
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have a driver's licence and be eligible for bonding. 


In These Occupations... 


* 120,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.7% 
from 1988. After declining 0.8% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 10.6% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 40% are couriers and messengers; 36% are mail, postal 
and related clerks; and 25% are letter carriers. 
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¢ 35% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 20% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 34% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Highest 
20% 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, Average 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 
¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other Lowest 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 20% 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the business, 
finance and administration sectors. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
National Outlook to 2004 eae ou 
its Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 30 600 37 400 
above the average level for comparable occupations and This Occupation All Occupations 
earnings are below average. Pp 
* Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken gtk Spe, 
to “Limited”. With a large number of recent graduates or Ny} &> 
non-completers seeking work in these occupations, the 
number of qualified job seekers is expected to grow, 
exceeding the number of job openings, which are CURRENT 2004 
expected to decline. 
¢ Cheaper long-distance telephone rates and the increasing 
use of electronic methods of data transfer, such as fax, e- GOOD GOOD 
mail and Web sites, will limit growth in the use of postal 
and courier services. However, a positive trend is the 
greater use of electronic, telephone or catalogue shopping FAIR 
which may increase the use of parcel delivery services. 
LIMITED C umiteo ) 
ynemployment Rate 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government and throughout the 
private sector. 


¢ Shippers and receivers ship and receive goods, maintain 
records and oversee the loading and unloading of goods. 


¢ Storekeepers and parts clerks store and issue parts and 
supplies for sale and use within their organizations. 


¢ Production clerks prepare work schedules, and coordinate 
and monitor the movement of materials and the progress 
of production. 


¢ Purchasing clerks buy materials for organizations. 


¢ Inventory clerks maintain computerized or manual records 
of materials. 


¢ Dispatchers operate radio and telecommunications 
equipment to dispatch vehicles, drivers and personnel. 


¢ Radio operators communicate with personnel on ships, 
aircraft, offshore oil rigs and other remote locations. They 
also operate Canadian Forces communications equipment. 


e Transportation route and crew schedulers prepare route 
schedules and assign personnel for transit systems and 
other transportation. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually have a high school 
diploma and may require some specialized training after 
high school and some work experience. 


e Automotive parts clerks may need a three- or four-year 
apprenticeship in Manitoba, Alberta, the Northwest 
Territories, British Columbia and Yukon. 


e Inventory clerks may be required to operate computerized 
inventory systems. 


¢ Police and emergency dispatchers usually need on-the-job 
training, and those who operate radios usually require a 
provincial radio operator's certificate. 


Nota? 


Ealnings 


in These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 195,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.2% pi 
from 1988. Ater declining 8.9% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment increased 10.0% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 48% are shippers and receivers; 19% are purchasing and 
inventory clerks; and 16% are storekeepers and parts 
clerks. 


¢ 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 


Average 


27 200 | 33 100 | 35 400 


; Lowest 
occupations. 20% 
¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 27% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 


occupations. Overall A for All Ages (15+) 
¢the unemployment rate averaged 6.2% from 1996 to 1998, paar Ah ay 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is | 32 300° 37 400 
among the highest for occupations in the business, finance This Occupation All Occupations 
and administration sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other gtk Prospe,, 
YS S 


occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the business, finance and 


administration sectors. 
National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and GOOD GOOD 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Computerized inventory control, ordering and scheduling 
systems—in particular just-in-time systems—will increase 
the requirements for computer skills in these occupations, LIMITED LIMITED 
but may have a negative impact on employment 
requirements. Entrants with good computer skills will have oyvmen 
the best labour market opportunities. yynemp y t Rate 
¢ Employment requirements in these occupations are 
expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries, with much of the increase occurring in the 
wholesale trade and retail trade industry. 


=O=This Occupation == All Occupations 
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At Work 


These professionals work in government; universities; 
manufacturing and telecommunications companies; utilities; 
laboratories; hospitals; the chemical, petrochemical, 
pharmaceutical and pulp and paper industries; petroleum 
and mining companies; private consulting companies and 
other organizations. They may specialize within their fields. 


¢ Physicists conduct basic research of natural phenomena 
and develop new processes and devices in areas such as 
electronics, aerodynamics, communications, power 
utilities, optics and lasers. 


e Astronomers research the universe and develop 
instrumentation and software for astronomical observation 
and analysis. 


e Chemists conduct research and are involved in process 
control, product development, industrial operations, 
environmental control, biotechnology and other areas. 


¢ Geologists, geochemists and geophysicists conduct 
research and exploration to extend knowledge of the 
earth's surface and subsurface; locate mineral, 
hydrocarbon and water resources; plan and implement 
extraction programs; and conduct environmental 
assessments. 


¢ Meteorologists forecast weather; conduct research into 
weather, climate and atmosphere; and provide 
consultation on atmospheric phenomena. 


¢ Metallurgists study the properties and production of 
metals and alloys; materials scientists research ceramics, 
composite and other materials; and soil scientists research 
the composition and evolution of soils. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Most of these professionals require a bachelor's degree in 
their science or a related discipline. Those conducting 
research or teaching in a post-secondary establishment 
usually require a master’s or doctoral degree. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Physicists and astronomers require a master’s or doctoral 
degree. 

¢ Geologists and geophysicists may require registration by a 
provincial or territorial association. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 25,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 15.7% 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment decreased 10.1%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 48% are chemists and 30% are geologists, geochemists 
and geophysicists. 

¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations.The proportion of self-employed workers in 
these occupations has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 23% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢the unemployment rate averaged 4.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the natural and applied sciences sectors. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 
employment losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Fair”. The number of job openings for physical 
science professionals is expected to increase more rapidly 
than the number of qualified job seekers, mostly due to a 
high retirement rate in these occupations. 


¢ The employment of these professionals is closely related 
to investment in research and development. The pace of 
advances in knowledge is very rapid in these fields; 
consequently, these professionals require continual skill 
upgrading. There is a recent tendency toward increasing 
collaboration with specialists in other fields, such as 
engineering. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
professional services industry. 
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At Work 


Professionals in the life sciences work in biotechnology, 
chemical, pharmaceutical, food, health care, resource, 
environmental and consulting companies; in government; in 
educational institutions, including universities and research 
institutes; and in the forestry and agricultural sectors. 


¢ Biologists conduct studies of the structure and 
characteristics of humans, plants and animals. They 
conduct environmental assessment studies, classify plant 
and animal specimens and carry out basic and applied 
research. 


¢ Microbiologists and cell and molecular biologists research 
such areas as bacteria, fungi, viruses, tissues, cells, 
pharmaceuticals and plant and animal toxins. 


¢ Forestry professionals research, plan, administer and 
direct forestry management and harvesting programs. 
They conduct forestry education and extension programs 
and act as consultants on forestry issues. 


¢ Agricultural representatives, consultants and specialists 
provide information and advice regarding nutrition to 
companies, government and the public. 


This occupational group also includes consultants and 
specialists such as geneticists, food and nutrition scientists 
and toxicologists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require a university degree in biology 
or a related discipline. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate or graduate university degree. 


e Research scientists in biology or a related field require a 
master’s or doctoral degree to work in the government or 
private sector. They must have postdoctoral research 
experience for employment in academic or research 
institutions. 


¢ Forestry professionals require a forestry or forest 

~ engineering degree. Registration as a forester or forest 
engineer, which requires two years of supervised work 
and examinations, is required in provinces with forestry 
associations. 


¢ Agricultural professionals require a bachelor’s or master's 
degree and usually require agrologist (PAg.) membership 
or membership eligibility. In Quebec, they must be 
members of the Ordre des agronomes du Québec. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 8.1% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 5.8% from 1988 to 1993, 
employment growth slowed to 2.2% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over 
the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 55% are biologists; 25% are forestry professionals; and 20% 
are agricultural representatives, consultants and specialists. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 27% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


e the unemployment rate averaged 4.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the highest for professional occupations. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average 
and earnings are above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restrictions have had a negative 
impact on several occupations in this group. In particular, 
spending restrictions on environmental research and 
monitoring may decrease demand for biologists. Similarly, 
spending restrictions in drug and food research and 
monitoring may decrease demand for pharmacologists, 
toxicologists and food and nutrition scientists. On the other 
hand, public interest in environmental and health issues may 
slow or reverse this trend. 


¢ The area of strongest growth for these occupations may be 
pharmaceuticals and biotechnology, especially agricultural 
biotechnology. Biotechnology is a relatively small industry, 
but is growing rapidly. 

¢ Employment requirements in these occupations are expected 
to increase through 2004 across a broad range of industries, 
with with much of the increase occurring in the professional 
services industry. 
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At Work 


These engineers work in government; engineering 
consulting firms; electrical utilities; research and 
educational institutions; communications companies; the 
manufacturing, processing and transportation industries; 
and many other industries. 


* Civil engineers plan, design, evaluate, research and 
manage projects for the construction and repair of 
structures such as buildings, roads, tunnels, airports, rapid 
transit facilities, bridges, dams, ports and coastal 
installations, and systems related to highway and 
transportation services, water distribution and sanitation. 


* Mechanical engineers plan, design, evaluate, research 
and manage projects related to the operation of machinery 
and systems for heating, ventilation and air conditioning, 
power generation, transportation, processing and 
manufacturing. 


¢ Electrical and electronics engineers plan, design, evaluate, 
research and manage projects related to electrical 
generation and distribution networks, electrical machinery 
and components, and electronic communications, 
instrumentation and control systems, equipment and 
components. 


¢ Chemical engineers plan, design, evaluate, research and 
manage projects related to chemical processes and 
equipment, oversee the operation and maintenance of 
processing plants, and perform activities related to quality 
control, environmental protection, biochemical and 
biotechnical engineering and other areas. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Engineers in this group require a university degree in the 
discipline of engineering they represent or in a related 
discipline. Most recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ To practise engineering, they usually require registration 
as a Professional Engineer (P.Eng./ing.) by a provincial or 
territorial association of professional engineers. 


¢ In Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre des 
ingénieurs du Québec. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 2131, 2132, 2133 


Part 2 | Field of Study Cross-index: U316, i, uso. U340, U370, sn, ME B60, M316, M340. . NOC 213 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 95,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 22.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 13.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 7.6% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 33% are electrical and electronics engineers; 32% are civil 
engineers; and 26% are mechanical engineers. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 12% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The rapid pace of technological change in engineering 
means that these professionals must be committed to 
continually upgrading their skills. Often these will be skills 
in another area of engineering or in management. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
professional services and electrical and electronic 
products industries. 
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Age group 


At Work 


Civil engineers work for engineering consulting companies, 
construction companies, municipal and other levels of 
government, and many other industries. They may also be 
self-employed. 


¢ They plan, design, develop and manage a variety of major 
civil egineering projects including the construction and 
repair of buildings, roads, airports, railways, bridges, dams, 
ports and water distribution and sanitation systems. 


¢ They may specialize in foundation analysis, building and 
structural inspection, surveying and municipal planning. 


¢ They often work with professionals from other fields, 
gaining knowledge and skills that allow them to practise in 
associated areas of science, engineering, sales, marketing 
and management. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Civil engineers require a university degree in civil 
engineering or in a related field of engineering. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


e They are required to register as a Professional Engineer 
(P.Eng./ing.) with a provincial or territorial association of 
professional engineers to secure employment and practise 
in their field. 


¢ For those with an undergraduate degree from an 
accredited program, eligibility requirements for registration 
as a P.Eng,/ing. include four years’ supervised experience 
(two in Quebec) and successful completion of a 
professional practice examination. 

¢ For those without a degree from an accredited program, 
eligibility for registration as a PEng,./ing. requires a term of 
supervised employment and successful completion of 
technical examinations and a professional practice 
examination. 

e With experience, they can progress to supervisory and 
senior positions. 


: - Check out the ‘big picture’in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


: ‘Related Occupation(s): 213 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 30,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 19.8% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 15.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 3.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 15% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Continuing economic growth may lead to an increase in 
large-scale construction projects, boosting the demand for 
civil engineers. 


¢ Globalization of civil engineering services may mean that 
many opportunities in large-scale construction projects 
will be outside Canada. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
professional services and construction industries. 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 350, U370, U316, U340, 


NOC 2131 
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fechanical Engineers 


At Work 


Mechanical engineers work for consulting firms, power 
generating utilities and a wide range of manufacturing, 
processing and transportation industries. They may also be 
self-employed. 


° They research, design and develop machinery and 
systems for heating, ventilating and air conditioning, power 
generation, transportation, processing and manufacturing. 


e They have duties related to the evaluation, installation, 
operation and maintenance of mechanical systems. 


° They often work with professionals from other fields, 
gaining knowledge and skills that may allow them to 
practise in associated areas of science, sales, marketing 
and management. 


¢ They also work closely with civil, electrical, aerospace, 
chemical, industrial and other engineers, resulting in job 
mobility between some fields of specialization in these 
disciplines. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Mechanical engineers usually require a university degree 
in mechanical engineering or in a related field of 
engineering. Most recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree. 


e They are required to register as a Professional Engineer 
(PEng,/ing.) with a provincial or territorial association of 
professional engineers to secure employment and practise 
in their field. ; 


¢ For those with a degree from an accredited program, 
eligibility requirements for registration as a P.Eng,/ing. 
include four years’ supervised experience (two in Quebec) 
and successful completion of a professional practice 
examination. 

¢ For those without a degree from an accredited program, 
eligibility for registration as a P.Eng./ing. requires a term of 
supervised employment and successful completion of 
technical examinations and a professional practice 
examination. 

e With experience, they can progress to supervisory and 
senior positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 213 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U316, U370, u360, 6315, 350 | 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 25,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 31.9% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 15.8% from 1988 to 
1993 and 13.9% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢7% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the natural and 
applied sciences sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for 
other occupations in the natural and applied sciences 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The growing use of electronics in machinery and process 
control will lead to an increased overlap between 
mechanical and electrical and electronic engineering. 
Many mechanical engineers will need skills in this area. 


¢ Labour market conditions for mechanical engineers are 
highly dependent on the success of Canadian 
manufacturing industries. Manufacturing is a strongly 
cyclical industry whose results depend on the exchange 
rate and on the strength of foreign economies, as well as 
on the strength of Canadian domestic economic 
conditions. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
professional services and non-electrical machinery 
industries. 
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At Work 


These engineers work in electrical utilities; communications 
companies; firms manufacturing electrical and electronic 
equipment; consulting firms; a wide range of manufacturing, 
processing and transportation industries; and government. 


¢ They design, plan, research, evaluate and test the 
operation and performance of electrical and electronic 
equipment and systems. 


¢ They may specialize in a number of areas including 
electrical design for residential, commercial or industrial 
installations; electrical power generation and transmission; 
communications systems; instrumentation and control 
systems; analog and digital signal processing; integrated 
circuits; microwave technology; film optics; computers; 
lasers; microprocessors and radio astronomy. 


¢ They often work with professionals from other fields, 
gaining knowledge and skills that may allow them to 
practise in associated areas of science, engineering, 
sales, marketing or management. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Electrical and electronics engineers need a university 
degree in electrical or electronics engineering or ina 
related field of engineering. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


e They are required to register as a Professional Engineer 
(P.Eng./ing.) with a provincial or territorial association to 
secure work in their field. 


e For those with an undergraduate degree from an 
accredited program, eligibility requirements for registration 
as a professional engineer include at least four years’ 
supervised experience (two in Quebec) and successful 
completion of a professional practice examination. 


e For those without a degree from an accredited program, 
eligibility for registration as a professional engineer 
requires a term of supervised employment and the 
successful completion of technical examinations and a 
professional practice examination. 


¢ With experience, they can progress to supervisory and 
senior positions. 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 32,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 20.5% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.2% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 3.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the natural and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e Firms in this area face intense international competition, 
requiring their engineers to be at the leading edge of their 
field, with a need to continually update their skills. 


¢ There are likely to be significant new opportunities for 
these engineers in setting up computerized production 
systems. This may increasingly require electrical and 
electronics engineers to work with mechanical engineers. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 


electrical and electronics products and professional 
services industries. 
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At Work 


These engineers are employed throughout the public and 
private sectors. 


¢ Industrial and manufacturing engineers increase the 
efficiency of business processes and of human resources 
and equipment. 


¢ Metallurgical and materials engineers design and develop 
processes and equipment to concentrate, extract, refine 
and process metals and other materials. 


¢ Mining engineers plan and design the development of 
mines; mining facilities, equipment and systems; and 
mining operations. 

¢ Geological engineers analyze geological and geotechnical 
conditions for civil engineering, mining and other projects. 


e Petroleum engineers research, develop and supervise 
projects associated with the drilling, completion, testing 
and reworking of oil and gas wells. 


e Aerospace engineers research, design and develop 
aircraft, spacecraft, missiles, satellites, aerospace 
systems and their components. 

¢ Computer engineers design, develop and test computer 
hardware and software. 

e Agricultural engineers design agricultural machinery and 
systems.Engineering physicists and engineering scientists 
conduct research and develop new processes and 
equipment to expand basic knowledge in engineering. 

¢ Biomedical engineers design and develop medical 
instruments and equipment. 

¢ Naval architectural engineers design and develop ships 
and floating structures. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These engineers must have a university degree in their 
field of engineering. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 

¢ They must register as a Professional Engineer (P.Eng,/ing.) 
with a provincial or territorial association of professional 
engineers. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


- M360, M316, M720 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 62,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 36.9% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 28.1% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 6.9% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 37% are computer engineers and 21% are industrial and 
manufacturing engineers. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are above the average level for 
all occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings Is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The rapid pace of technological change in engineering 
means that these professionals must be committed to 
continually upgrading their skills. 


¢ Labour market conditions are likely to vary significantly 
among the various occupations in this group. Conditions in 
computer engineering and biomedical engineering are 
likely to remain very favourable. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services, electrical and electronic products and 
professional services industries. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government; in architectural, 
engineering and landscape consulting and contracting firms; in 
private corporations; in private sector surveying firms, and for 
land developers. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Architects plan and develop designs for the construction and 
renovation of residential, commercial, institutional and 
industrial buildings. 


¢ Landscape architects develop landscape designs and oversee 
the landscaping of commercial projects, office complexes, 
parks, golf courses and residences. 


¢ Urban and land use planners prepare and recommend land 
development plans for urban and rural areas and remote 
regions. 


¢ Land surveyors direct and conduct legal surveys to establish 
property boundaries, and prepare and maintain associated 
documents. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually require a university 
degree, although some have a community college diploma. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree 
or a community college diploma. 


e Architects must have a professional architecture degree and 
three years’ experience with a registered architect, or studies 
from the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada syllabus 
program and eight years’ experience with a registered 
architect. They must register with their provincial association 
and pass the Architect Regulation examination. 


° Landscape architects require some design experience and 
registration or certification with their provincial association. 


¢ Urban and land use planners usually belong to the Canadian 
Institute of Planners and, in some provinces, must belong to 
their provincial association. In Quebec, they must be members 
of the Ordre professionnel des urbanistes du Québec. 


e Land surveyors must complete a degree in surveying 
engineering or survey science or pass the official land surveyor 
examinations. They must also article for one to three years and 
pass professional land survey examinations for a federal or 
provincial licence. To practise, they must be members of the 
provincial professional land surveyor association. 
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in These Occupations... Earnings 


* 30,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 7.6% from 
1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, when 
employment increased 6.1%. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% 
over the last five. 


» 38% are architects; 30% are land surveyors; and 26% are urban 
and land use planners. 


» 9% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


» 33% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten years. o : 

>» 15% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. The proportion of women in these occupations a) Sco, 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 
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>the unemployment rate averaged 4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 47 700 37 400 

» the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. or Prospe,, 

> employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall S 


economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


» Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both above average. 


» Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR FAIR 


» Architects are likely to make increasing use of computerized 
design and engineering systems, which will require them to 
develop skills in these areas. Urban planners and surveyors LIMITED LIMITED 
are likely to work increasingly with computerized mapping 
systems. A new positioning technology, the Global Positioning 
System (GPS), is transforming the work of surveyors. \ynemployment Rate 

» Most of the increase in employment requirements through 2004 
for these occupations is expected to occur in the professional 
services industry. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work in government, universities; bank, 
trust and insurance companies; science, engineering and 
computer consulting firms; and throughout the private 
sector. 


¢ Mathematicians and statisticians develop and apply 
mathematical or statistical techniques to solve problems in 
fields such as physical and biological science, 
engineering, social science, business and economics. 


¢ Actuaries apply mathematics, probability, statistics and 
risk theory to calculate future risks for insurance and 
annuity premiums and benefits. 


¢ Computer systems analysts design computer systems to 
meet clients’ information processing or computation 
needs. They also plan and implement computer security 
systems. 


¢ Computer programmers write computer programs and 
software packages and maintain existing computer 
programs. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a university degree in 
their field of work or a college program in computer 
science. Most recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree or a community college diploma. 


¢ Mathematicians and statisticians must have a graduate 
degree in mathematics or statistics. 

¢ Actuaries usually need a university degree or college 
diploma in mathematics, statistics or operations research, 
three years’ actuarial experience and accreditation with 
the Canadian Institute of Actuaries. 

¢ Computer analysts and programmers usually require a 
university degree or college program in computer science. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 238,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
96.0% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 24.3% from 
1988 to 1993 and 57.7% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 55% are computer systems analysts and 42% are computer 
programmers. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 18% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 27% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. Salaries for 
actuaries, however, are considerably higher than the 
overall average for this group. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Labour market conditions are strongest for computer 
analysts and programmers. Consolidation in the insurance 
industry is likely to lead to weaker conditions for actuaries, 
although they may move into new fields such as 
compensation consulting, health care and financial 
planning. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services industry. 
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Age group 


At Work 


These analysts work in computer consulting firms and 
computer systems units throughout the private and public 
sectors. Their duties may require them to: 


° analyze and find computer solutions to clients’ information 
processing, database or computation needs; 


° write requirement specifications for computer programs, 
identifying steps in the program and required algorithms; 


° test and implement computer programs and provide user 
training;plan and implement computer security systems for 
database access control; and 


° analyze databases, develop database directories and 
generate and maintain databases; and supervise computer 
programmers or other systems analysts or serve as 
project leaders. 


This occupation also includes business systems analysts, 
computer consultants, computer graphics specialists and 
electronic data processing analysts. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These analysts must usually complete either a bachelor's 
degree, typically in computer science, mathematics, 
commerce or business administration, or a college 
program in computer science. Most recent entrants have 
an undergraduate university degree or a community 
college diploma. 

¢ They must usually have experience as computer 
programmers. 

e Those who wish to specialize in commercial or 
engineering and scientific applications must take specific 
college or university studies or obtain experience in those 
applications. 

With experience, they may progress to supervisory or 
senior positions or become information systems and data 
processing managers. 


Check out the ‘big picture’'in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 131,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
112.4% from 1988. After employment gains of 33.2% from 
1988 to 1993, employment grew 59.5% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 15% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the past 
ten years. 


¢ 29% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the natural and 
applied sciences sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
natural and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e Systems analysts will need to keep up with rapid changes 
in programming languages and techniques. They also 
require good interpersonal and communication skills to be 
able to understand the nature of client requirements and to 
convey information about technical occupations to clients 
who typically have little knowledge of information systems. 


e Job opportunities related to the year 2000 problem will 
disappear, so that analysts who have been working in this 
area will need to move into other fields. This may require 
updating their skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
business services industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles fo 
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At Work 


Computer programmers work in computer software and 
consulting firms and in programming units throughout the 
private and public sectors. Their duties may require them to: 


° write computer programs or software packages by coding 
instructions into machine-readable form; 


test, debug, document and implement computer programs 
or software packages; 


¢ maintain existing computer programs by making minor 
changes as required; and 


* act as a resource person, solving computer problems for 
users. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Computer programmers must usually complete either a 
bachelor’s degree in computer science or in another 
discipline with a significant programming component such 
as mathematics, commerce or business administration, or 
a college program in computer science. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree or a 
community college diploma. 


¢ Those who wish to specialize in commercial or 
engineering and scientific applications must take specific 
college or university studies or obtain experience in those 
applications. 


¢ With experience, they may progress to senior positions, 
such as programmer analyst, or become computer 
systems analysts. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 99,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 86.0% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment increased 64.3%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

° 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 23% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 

¢ 24% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 

¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for 
other occupations in the natural and applied sciences 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
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¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be : : | 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


¢ Success for programmers will require keeping up with Age Group 
rapidly changing programming languages and techniques. 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in government, research 
and development and quality control laboratories; 
engineering and geological consulting firms; petroleum and 
mining companies; chemical, petrochemical, 
pharmaceutical and other manufacturing and processing 
industries; utilities; and health and educational institutions. 


¢ Chemical technologists and technicians conduct 
laboratory tests, sampling programs, studies and other 
activities in chemical engineering, chemical and 
biochemical research, industrial chemistry, chemical 
quality control and environmental monitoring. 


* Geological and mineral technologists and technicians 
conduct, or participate in, geological, geophysical, 
geochemical, hydrographic and oceanographic surveys, 
prospecting field trips, exploratory well drilling, keeping 
logs of wells and underground mine survey programs. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations must have a college or 
technical institute diploma. They often need certification 
by a professional organization in their field. Many recent 
entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ Chemical technologists and technicians usually have a 
college or technical school diploma in chemical, 
biochemical or chemical engineering technology, or in a 
closely related discipline. 


¢ Geological and mineral technologists and technicians 
usually need a college or technical institute diploma in 
geological, petroleum, mining, mining engineering, 
hydrogeology or ground water, mineralogy, metallurgical or 
welding technologies. 


¢ Geophysics technologists may require a college or 
technical institute diploma in geophysics, petroleum or 
electronics technology. 


NOC 221 


Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 25,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 25.3% aia 
from 1988. After employment gains of 21.0% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 3.6% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
¢ 70% are applied chemical technologists and technicians 
and 27% are geological and mineral technologists and 
technicians. 
¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 
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¢ 35% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all Age Group 
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¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, gtk Prospe,, 
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paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 


and applied sciences sectors. 
National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are GOOD GOOD 
average, although earnings are above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ People who work in these occupations must foresee 
periods of retraining and professional development as 
technology changes. Increasingly, they will be required to LIMITED LIMITED 
obtain certification in their field. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through ynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
professional services industry and in education. 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in government, in the 
forestry and agriculture industries, and throughout the 
private sector. 


¢ Biological technologists and technicians do biological 
tests, laboratory analyses, field tests and surveys in 
natural resources, agriculture and health sciences. 


¢ Agricultural, fish products, meat and other food products 
inspectors check products to ensure that processing 
conforms to standards of production, storage and 
transportation. 


¢ Forestry technologists and technicians work in forestry 
research, management, harvesting, resources, 
conservation and protection. 


e Landscape designers and landscape architectural 
technologists and technicians assist landscape architects 
by surveying and assessing sites, and preparing drawings 
and sketches of landscape environments. 

This group also includes conservation and fishing officers, 

horticulturists and other specialists in landscaping. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations must have a college or 
technical institute diploma and usually require specialized 
training. They often need certification by a professional 
organization in their field. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 


* Biological technologists and technicians usually need a 
college diploma or university degree related to agriculture, 
biology, microbiology, wildlife or resource management. 

e Agricultural and fish products inspectors require a 
university degree or college diploma in agriculture, biology 
or a related program, or several years’ experience in 
agricultural production or fish processing. 

¢ Forestry technologists and technicians usually have a 
college diploma in a forestry technology, renewable 
resources or forest ranger program. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 31,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 2.0% 
from 1988. However, after rising 2.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 0.2% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 25% are forestry technologists and technicians; 25% are 
biological technologists and technicians; and 24% are 
landscape and horticultural technologists and technicians. 


¢ 8% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 26% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 11.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the natural and 
applied sciences sectors. 


e the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but among the 
lowest for occupations in the natural and applied sciences 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 
well below average, although earnings are at the average 
level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ People working in these fields should plan on periods of 
retraining and professional development to learn new 
technologies. Increasingly, they will need certification from 
a professional organization in their field. 

¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 


expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” "fora detailed explanation of each section abov 2 an 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and datasources. _— a 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in government; in 
transportation, engineering consulting and construction 
companies; for trade contractors; in manufacturing and 
processing companies; and in many other industries. 


* Civil engineering technologists and technicians provide 
support in the development of engineering designs from 
preliminary concepts, and prepare specifications.and cost 
estimates for structural and municipal engineering, 
construction supervision, water resources, highways and 
other civil engineering projects. 


¢ Mechanical engineering.technologists and technicians 
provide support in the preparation of engineering designs, 
drawings and specifications for machinery, heating and 
ventilating systems, and tools, moulds and other — 
equipment. 


¢ Industrial engineering technologists and technicians 
provide technical support in the development of production 
methods, facilities and systems, and in the planning, 
estimating, measuring and scheduling of work. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually need a college 
diploma in their field of work. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 

¢ They usually require certification by a provincial 
association, which is obtained after several years’ 
experience. 

¢ Industrial engineering and manufacturing technologists 
and technicians usually take a technical school or college 
program in a technological area such as industrial 
engineering technology, pulp and paper, plastics, textiles 
or manufacturing. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 34,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 17.0% 


from 1988. After employment gains of 10.6% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 5.8% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 53% are civil engineering technologists and technicians 
and construction estimators; 26% are mechanical 
engineering technologists and technicians; and 21% are 
industrial engineering and manufacturing technologists 
and technicians. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 17% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ People in these occupations should plan on periods of 
retraining and professional development to keep up with 
rapidly changing technology in their field. Continued 
movement towards just-in-time production means that 
industrial engineering technicians will need to improve 
their computer skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction and professional services industries. 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in wholesale and retail 
trade, business services, manufacturing, transportation, 
utilities, construction, government and the Canadian Forces. 


¢ Electrical, instrumentation and electronics engineering 
technologists and technicians contribute expertise in the 
design, development, testing, production and operation of 
electrical and electronic equipment and systems and their 
application. 


e Aircraft instrument, electrical and avionics mechanics and 
technicians repair and overhaul instrumentation and 
electrical and avionics systems. 


¢ Avionics inspectors inspect and test aircraft systems. 


This group also includes electronic service technicians and 
industrial instrument technicians. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group need a community college or 
technical school diploma and specialized training. 
Electrical, instrumentation and electronics engineering 
technologists and technicians usually complete a college 
program in electrical or electronics technology, 
computers, instrumentation, telecommunications or the 
equivalent. Many recent entrants have a community 
college diploma. 


e Aircraft instrument and avionics mechanics and 
technicians usually complete a company-sponsored 
training program. 


e Aircraft electrical mechanics and technicians may require 
a college electrical or electronics program. 


¢ Avionics inspectors require a college or technical school 
program in avionics or electronics. They usually require 
certification by a provincial association which is obtained 
after several years of experience. 


¢ Qualified electronics technicians (consumer products) and 
industrial instrument mechanics may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
va : “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — 


in These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 100,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 20% 


43.1% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 11.4% from 

1988 to 1993 and 28.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


e 53% are electronics service technicians and 33% are 
electrical and electronics engineering technologists and 
technicians. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 
¢ 9% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 


all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 
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¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
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comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well GOOD 
above average and earnings are above the average level 
for comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Fair”. A large influx of recent graduates looking for FAIR 
work in these occupations is expected to lead to rapid 
growth in the number of qualified job seekers. As a result, 
despite significant growth in employment opportunities, the 


number of job seekers is expected to exceed the number LIMITED LIMITED 
of job openings. 

¢ People working in these occupations should expect to lo me 
need intermittent retraining and professional development yynemp Y nt Rate 


to keep up with rapid technological change. 1 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through ; 
2004 for these occupations will occur in the business . 6 
services, electrical and electronic products and wholesale 3 
trade industries. , 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government; architectural and 
construction companies; utility, resource and manufacturing 
industries; private sector design, surveying, mapping and 
computer software firms; and other organizations. 


e Architectural technologists and technicians research and 
prepare drawings and contracts for professional architects 
and civil design engineers. 


¢ Industrial designers create and produce designs for 
consumer, industrial and business products. 


* Drafting technologists and technicians use computer-aided 
design and drafting (CAD) and other drafting equipment to 
prepare designs and drawings. 


e Survey technologists and technicians conduct or 
participate in field surveys to determine exact locations 
and positions of natural features and other structures. This 
may include use of Global Positioning System (GPS) 
equipment. 


¢ Mapping and related technologists and technicians 
prepare maps, interpret aerial photographs and operate 
airborne remote and in-house sensing and interpretive 
equipment and the Geographic Information System (GIS). 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a college, technical 
institute or university education, or specialized training. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


° Technologists usually need a two- to three-year college 
program in their area of work. 


¢ Technicians usually need a one- to two-year college 
program in their area of work. 


¢ They may require certification by a professional or 
technical association and other memberships. 


In These Occupations... 


* 49,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 4.6% 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1988 to 1993, 
when employment decreased 4.1%. Employment declined 
0.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 
8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 66% are drafting technologists and technicians. 


: _ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 19% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the natural and 
applied sciences sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increasing use of computerized design and engineering 
technology, and of computerized mapping systems and 
satellite positioning systems, is transforming these 
occupations. Workers will need to develop the appropriate 
skills and will need intermittent retraining and professional 
development to keep up with new technologies. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
professional services and non-electrical machinery 
industries. 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in consulting and 
construction companies; in utility, resource and 
manufacturing companies; in all levels of government; and 
in a wide range of other organizations. 


¢ Drafting technologists develop and prepare engineering 
designs and drawings from sketches, engineering 
calculations, specification sheets and other data. They 
may write technical reports; submit construction 
specifications, costs and materials estimates; and prepare 
contracts and tender documents. 


¢ Drafting technicians plan and prepare engineering 
drawings, plans, diagrams and layouts. 


e They may work independently, in teams with engineers 
from many disciplines, or as support for engineers, 
architects and industrial designers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must have a high school 
diploma. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


¢ Drafting and design technologists usually complete a two- 
to three-year college or technical school program in 
engineering design and drafting technology or in a related 
field. 


¢ Drafting technicians usually complete a one- to two-year 
college program in drafting or four years’ apprenticeship 
training in drafting, or have a combination of four to five 
years’ related work experience and college or industry 
courses in drafting. 


e If they wish, draftspersons may obtain certificates of 
qualification from provincial apprenticeship authorities. 


¢ Some employers require drafting technologists and 
technicians to obtain certification in engineering design 
and drafting technology, or in a related field, through 
provincial associations. This certification requires a period 
of supervised work experience, usually two years. 


e With additional education or experience, they may 
specialize in civil, mechanical, electrical or other 
engineering design technologies. 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 33,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 6.3% ie 
from 1988. However, after declining 10.2% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 4.4% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
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National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair” as a result of long-term employment losses. GOOD GOOD 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
¢ Rapid diffusion of computer-aided design technology will 


increase skill requirements in this occupation. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through LIMITED LIMITED 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government; architectural and 
civil engineering consulting firms; construction, 
manufacturing, processing, transportation and energy 
companies; and industrial inspection companies. 


¢ Non-destructive testers and inspectors operate ultrasonic, 
liquid penetrant, magnetic particle and other testing 
equipment to detect defects in objects of different 
compositions and materials. 


¢ Engineering inspectors and regulatory officers inspect 
aircraft, boats, ships, cars and trucks, weighing and 
measuring devices, industrial instruments, processes and 
equipment. 

¢ Inspectors in public health, anvironmiantal health and 
occupational health and safety inspect restaurants, plants, 
hotels, water systems and workplaces. 


¢ Construction inspectors inspect the construction and 
maintenance of buildings, bridges, highways and industrial 
construction. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require certification. Most 
recent entrants have a high school or community college 
diploma. 


¢ Non-destructive testers and inspectors require a high 
school diploma and completion of two years of a college or 
university engineering program. 


e Engineering inspectors and regulatory officers need a 
college diploma or university degree in an appropriate 
field, or trade qualifications and extensive experience. 


e Inspectors in public, environmental and occupational 
health and safety usually require a college diploma or 
university degree in food science, environmental studies, 
chemistry, health and safety or a related discipline. 


¢ Construction inspectors must have a college diploma in 
construction, civil engineering or architectural technology 
plus several years’ experience, or several years’ 
experience as a qualified tradesperson. 


- Check out the ‘big picture’ in : 7 “ 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 26,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 26.7% ot 
from 1988. However, after rising 31.5% over the 1988 to 

1993 period, employment decreased 3.7% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 

¢ 39% are inspectors in public and environmental health and 
occupational health and safety and 33% are construction 
inspectors. 

¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢7% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. Age Group 


¢ 18% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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among the highest for occupations in the natural and 
applied sciences sectors. 
¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are CURRENT 2004 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ Government spending decisions and an emphasis on 


industry self-regulation in environmental and public health lo me 
areas may have an impact on these occupations. yynemp Y nt Rate 
¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for port, canal and other marine 
authorities and in airline, air freight and air service 
companies; flying schools; the Canadian Forces; the 
Canadian Coast Guard; and rail and marine transportation 
companies. 


¢ Air pilots fly aircraft, including helicopters. 


e Flight engineers monitor aircraft functions and may assist 
in flying aircraft. 

¢ Flying instructors teach flying techniques and ground 
school subjects to student pilots, and train licensed pilots 
for additional certification. 


e Air traffic controllers direct traffic at airports and in 
controlled airspace. 


e Flight dispatchers authorize flights over assigned routes. 


¢ Deck officers operate ships and other vessels and 
supervise deck crew activities. 


¢ Engineer officers operate and maintain vessels’ main 
engines and equipment and supervise engine room crew 
activities. 


¢ Railway traffic controllers operate centralized traffic 
control systems. 


e Marine traffic controllers regulate marine traffic using 
radar, remote radio systems and other telecommunications 
equipment. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* People in this group usually must have a high school 
diploma and specialized training in their area of 
transportation. Many recent entrants have a community 
college diploma. 


e They may require certification or special licences such as 
pilot's, air traffic control and radio licences. 


¢ They may require training, special certificates and 
endorsements from Transport Canada. 


¢ Transportation officers and controllers who work on ships 
and other vessels must usually complete a cadet program 
at a nautical or marine training institute or have several 
years’ experience. 


uy “World of Work: Ovei ' few ond Theis : 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 26,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 7.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 4.6% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 2.3% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 46% are air pilots, flight engineers and flying instructors; 
19% are deck officers or engineering officers in water 
transport; and 18% are air traffic controllers. 


¢ 15% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 8% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The privatization of the air navigation system will transform 
the working conditions of air traffic controllers. Continued 
fierce competition in the airline industry may affect the 
demand for pilots. 


¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase through 2004 in a range of 
transportation industries. 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in airline and freight 
companies, flying schools and the Canadian Forces and for 
other public and private sector aircraft operators. 


e Pilots fly fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters to transport 
passengers and freight and provide other services 
including search and rescue, aerial surveying and spraying 
and crop dusting. They may also test new aircraft. 


¢ Flight engineers (second officers) monitor the engines, fuel 
consumption and functioning of aircraft systems during 
flight, and may assist in flying the aircraft. 


¢ Flying instructors teach student pilots procedures and 
techniques of flying aircraft and ground-school subjects 
such as navigation, radio procedures and flying 
regulations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must complete high school, 
graduate from a certified flying or aviation school and have 
a commercial pilot's licence. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 


¢ People in this occupation may require a university degree 
or college diploma. 


e Pilots may need additional licences or endorsements to fly 
different types of aircraft. 


e Some employers may provide structured training for pilots 
and flight engineers. 


¢ Flight instructors require Transport Canada ratings and 
endorsements to provide instruction on different types of 
aircraft. 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 12,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 14.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 12.9% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 1.0% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 23% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


° 7% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


Related Occupation(s): 227 
. Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: £390, 7390, : 


¢ 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the natural 
and applied sciences sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Continued restructuring and increased competition in the 
air industry may affect the demand for pilots. Most new 
job openings may be in lower paid jobs with regional 
Carriers. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation Is expected to occur in the air 
transportation industry. 
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Where They Work 


At Work 


People in this group work in government, hospitals, clinics 
and other health care institutions, public health facilities, 
universities, laboratories and animal clinics. Many work in 
private practice. 


¢ Specialists in clinical medicine treat patients’ diseases and 
physiological and psychiatric disorders and act as 
consultants to other physicians. 


e Specialists in surgery perform and supervise surgical 
procedures. 


¢ Specialists in laboratory medicine conduct laboratory tests 
to diagnose diseases and study the nature, cause and 
development of diseases. 


¢ General practitioners and family physicians diagnose and 
treat patients, perform and assist at routine surgery and 
refer patients to specialists when necessary. 


e Dentists diagnose and treat teeth and mouth disorders, 
design bridgework and fit dentures and other appliances. 
They may specialize in such areas as dental surgery and 
orthodontics. 


e Veterinarians diagnose and treat diseases and disorders in 
animals, perform surgery, carry out preventive medicine, 
and advise on the feeding, hygiene and general care of 
animals. They also act to ensure food safety for 
consumers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e People in this group need a college or university program 
in science and post-graduate training. 


e Physicians must complete a university undergraduate 
degree and then complete a Doctor of Medicine degree. 
In addition, they require post-graduate residency training 
(fieldwork/practical training) and certification in either 
family medicine or one of the specialty categories. 


e Veterinarians usually need two to four years of pre- 
veterinary college or university, a four-year university 
degree in veterinary science and national certification. In 
Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre des médecins 
vetérinaires du Québec. 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 85,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 29.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 17.2% from 1988 to 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


"Related Occupations): 3111,312,3113 
- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U520, U 


1993, employment growth slowed to 10.4% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 47% are general practitioners; 27% are specialist 
physicians; 19% are dentists; and 7% are veterinarians. 


¢ 9% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 69% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 32% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 0.6% from 1996 to 1998, a 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the health sector. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ the average earnings are among the highest for Age Group 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
tor. 
SNA 76 800 37 400 


National Outlook to 2004 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations Pros 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and o* Pec,, 


earnings are both well above average. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be CURRENT 2004 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ An aging population is likely to increase demand for 
medical services. However, governments’ efforts to 
restrain health care costs may limit the growth of 


physicians’ income. 
¢ The aging of the population will increase demand for 
restorative dental work; better dental hygiene will mean FAIR FAIR 
more people keep their teeth longer, increasing the need 
for dental maintenance work. 


e Changes in agriculture due to the changing requirements LIMITED LIMITED 
of world and domestic markets, environmental concerns 


and trends to ownership of traditional and non-traditional 

pets will all affect the work of veterinarians. yynemployment Rate 
¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 1 

through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 9 sens 

private health practices. ; ENN pe ne ee 


s 89 9 9 92 9 9% % 6 7 98 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Specialist Physicians 
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At Work 


Specialist physicians work in private practice or hospitals. 


e Specialists in clinical medicine diagnose and treat 
diseases and physiological or psychiatric disorders. 


¢ Specialists in laboratory medicine study the nature, cause 
and development of human diseases. 


e Specialists in surgery perform and supervise surgical 
procedures to correct physical abnormalities and 
deficiencies and repair injuries. | 


This occupation also includes anesthetists, cardiologists, 
rheumatologists, medical biochemists, neuropathologists, 
obstetricians, ophthalmologists and thoracic surgeons. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Specialist physicians must complete a university 
undergraduate degree or, in Quebec, a college program in 
health science and one year of pre-medicine university 
studies; graduate from an approved medical school; 
acquire training in their specialty; complete the qualifying 
examination of the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada; and be licensed by a provincial or 
territorial licensing authority. 


¢ Specialists must also have completed an additional period 

of supervised fieldwork/practical training (residency 
program). Depending on the specialty, some specialist 
physicians must have completed a longer residency 
program than others. The minimum residency program 
duration is four years; it must be taken at a designated 
teaching hospital recognized by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Canada. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 23,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 28.3% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 9.8% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 9% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 58% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 31% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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NOC 3111 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 0.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


; : Highest 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 20% 
occupations in the health sector. 
¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health 
ee 31 200 | 86 600 | 91 900 Frrrr 
National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and Lowest 
earnings are both well above average. 20% 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. Age Group 
¢ Government funding restrictions may continue to limit 
openings for specialists. An aging population of specialists Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
means that retirements and deaths will eventually create 92 800 | 37.400 
new openings, a trend which may be accelerated by ME AllOceunatidns 
retirement incentives offered by government. 
¢ Technical progress in telecommunications may mean that gtk Prospe 
specialists can provide services at a distance, perhaps in Ny} CLs 
collaboration with general practitioners. 
¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in CURRENT 2004 
physicians’ practices and hospitals. 000 c00 
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General Practitioners and Family Physicians — 
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71 


Age group 


«wi All Occupations 


At Work 


These physicians work in private practice, hospitals and 

clinics to diagnose and treat the diseases, physiological 

disorders and injuries of their patients. Their duties may 

require them to: 

¢ evaluate their patients’ health by examining patients; 
ordering laboratory tests, X-rays and other diagnostic 
procedures; and consulting with other medical 
practitioners; 

¢ prescribe and administer medications and treatments and 
inoculate and vaccinate patients; 

¢ advise patients on health care; 

¢ perform and assist in routine surgery; 


¢ deliver babies and provide prenatal and postnatal care; 
and 


¢ report births, deaths and contagious diseases to 
government authorities. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These physicians must complete a university 
undergraduate degree and then complete a Doctor of 
Medicine degree at a recognized institution. In Quebec, 
physicians must complete a college program in health 
science and one year of pre-medicine university studies 
and must graduate from an approved medical school. 


¢ They must complete a two-year residency program. 


¢ They must complete the qualifying examinations of the 
Medical Council of Canada and be licensed by the 
provincial or territorial licensing authority. 


¢ In Quebec, they must belong to the Ordre professionnel 
des médecins du Québec. 


e With additional training, they may become specialist 
physicians. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 40,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 33.8% se 
from 1988. After employment gains of 25.3% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 6.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 8% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 73% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Average 


ee isa Lowest 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 20% 
ten years. 

© 33% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation Age Group 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 0.4% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate Is 78 100 37 400 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for ; ; aie j 
occupations in the health sector. DMs Decepation poehocons 

¢ the average earnings are among the highest for xK Prospe 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health woe CLs 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR FAIR 
¢ Restructuring of health care may limit opportunities for 


general practitioners, especially if the use of nurse 
practitioners becomes widespread. New general 


practitioners may be more likely to work in group practices LIMITED LIMITED 
and clinics than in individual practices. 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements lo me 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in yynemp Y nt Rate 


physicians’ practices and hospitals. 
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Where They Work At Work 


Dentists may work in private practice or in hospitals, clinics, 
public health facilities and universities. They may specialize 
in areas such as oral surgery, pediatric dentistry and public 


Physicians, Maca Labs health dentistry. Their duties may require them to: 


and Related ° examine patients’ teeth, gums and surrounding tissue to 
lospitals (2 2 diagnose disease, injury and decay; 
— _ ¢ restore, extract and replace diseased and decayed teeth 
Education) 10 and perform oral surgery, periodontal surgery and other 
Other Health and a treatments, 
Social Services Mil 1 ca ¢ clean teeth and instruct patients on oral hygiene; and 


¢ design bridgework, fit dentures and provide appliances to 
correct abnormal positioning of the teeth and jaws. 


This occupation also includes oral pathologists, oral 
radiologists, oral surgeons, orthodontists and 
prosthodontists. 


- ol Employ, 


o Ng Education, Training & Experience 
zA\ Yo Op pi ae 
ie Part Ti ¢ People in this occupation must complete one to four years’ 
art Tne pre-dental university studies or, in Quebec, a college 
As program in science and must hold a university degree from 
a recognized dental program. They must be licensed by a 
60 provincial or territorial governing body. Most recent 
entrants have a post-graduate university degree. 
a ¢ Dentists in general practice may become specialists 
through advanced training. Specialists require an 
oe additional licence for their area of specialization. 
: Full Time ¢ Dentists certified by the National Dental Examining Board 


of Canada may practise in any province and territory in 
Canada provided that they also meet the provincial and 
territorial requirements for licensing. 


,qwnution by ¢ ln Quebec, they must belong to the Ordre des dentistes du 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 15.5% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 13.6%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 12% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 82% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


. © 24% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 0.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the health sector. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The aging of the population will increase demand for 
restorative dental work; better dental hygiene will mean 
more people keep their teeth longer, increasing the need 
for dental maintenance work. Better dental hygiene will 
also mean that people have fewer cavities on average 
during their lifetime, decreasing work in this area. More 
Opportunities may exist in rural areas, as some urban 
centers have become saturated in recent years. 

¢ All of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in dentists’ 
practices. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in clinics, community health 
centres and hospitals; in private practice; and as 
consultants in the private sector. 


¢ Optometrists examine, diagnose, treat, manage and 
prevent diseases and disorders of the eye, and prescribe 
and dispense eyeglasses and contact lenses. 


¢ Chiropractors diagnose and treat disorders of the 
neuromusculoskeletal system with manipulation and other 
techniques and provide holistic health care. 


¢ Osteopathic physicians diagnose, treat and prescribe for 
patients’ medical, surgical and obstetrical problems. Their 
training includes an emphasis on the use of the 
musculoskeletal system in restoring health. 


This occupational group also includes orthoptists, 
naturopaths, podiatrists and chiropodists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must complete a college or university 
program and may require provincial licensing and 
membership in professional associations. Most recent 
entrants have a post-graduate university degree. 


¢ Optometrists require a three year college program with 
mathematics and science courses and a four-year 
university degree in optometry, and must pass the 
Canadian Standard Assessment in optometry and 
provincial exams. 


¢ Chiropractors must complete three years’ university 
science studies, obtain a degree from an accredited 
chiropractic college and pass the Canadian Chiropractic 
Examining Board and provincial exams. 


¢ Orthoptists require two years’ education after high school 
in a science specialization, two years’ hospital-based 
training and supervised practical training. 


¢ Osteopathic physicians require a university degree, a four- 
year osteopathic medicine program and two to five years 
of post-graduate training. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 11,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 17.1% 
from 1988. After declining 4.1% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 22.1% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in’ 
“World of Work: ‘Overviews and] vend 


¢ 43% are chiropractors and 41% are optometrists. 


¢ 22% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 81% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 38% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the health sector. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The rising average age of the Canadian population will 
result in the need for more health services in these areas, 
increasing labour demand in these occupations. 


¢ People in these occupations should not be much affected 
by public sector decisions to curb health care costs, as 
most of them work in private practice in areas not covered 
by provincial health care plans. The rapid development of 
new diagnosing and treating technologies means that 
people in these occupations must continually update their 
skills. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 
private health practices. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government, pharmacies, 
hospitals and other health care institutions, pharmaceutical 
manufacturing establishments, industry and educational 
institutions. 


¢ Community and hospital pharmacists prepare and dispense 
prescribed drugs and other medicines, advise on the use 
of drugs and medications, and maintain records of 
customers’ medications. 


e Industrial pharmacists participate in the research, 
development, testing and manufacture of pharmaceutical 
products. They also develop information material on the 
use and properties of particular drugs, and evaluate the 
labelling, packaging and advertising of drug products. 


¢ Dietitians and nutritionists plan, conduct and supervise 
diet food service programs and provide nutrition 
counselling and consulting services. They also conduct 
research to improve the nutritional value, taste, 
appearance and preparation of food, and may specialize in 
different areas such as clinical, community or research 
dietetics, public health, food service administration or 
industry. 


This occupational group also includes clinical pharmacists 
and people working in dietetics and nutrition such as 
clinical and community dietitians, nutrition and dietetics 
researchers and public health nutritionists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this field of work need a university degree. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


e Pharmacists must have a bachelor’s degree in pharmacy. 


¢ Dietitians and nutritionists require a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in dietetics, nutrition or a closely related field, one 
to two years’ supervised training and registration with the 
provincial regulatory body. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 29,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 20.6% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 17.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 2.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 76% are pharmacists and 24% are dietitians and 
nutritionists. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — . 


¢ 23% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 17% are self-employed, equal to the average for all 
occupations. 

¢ 66% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.9% from 1996 to 1998, 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 
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¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations AgelGroup 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
above average and earnings are above average. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to | 50 322 37 400 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be This Occupation All Occupations 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. kK Pros 

¢ As the Canadian population grows older, demand for drugs ot Pec, 
and for health care of all kinds will grow, increasing labour S 


demand in these occupations. The increase in labour 


demand may be offset by government initiatives to restrict CURRENT 2004 


health care costs, in particular, the cost of prescription 


drugs. 

¢ Dietitians and nutritionists may find their best opportunities 
in the private sector - for example, in senior citizens’ 
homes. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in FAIR FAIR 
the retail trade industry and in hospitals. 
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At Work 


Pharmacists work in community and hospital pharmacies, 
pharmaceutical firms, government departments and 
agencies and pharmacies and other retail organizations. 


¢ Community, hospital and retail pharmacists compound and 
dispense prescribed drug products for customers and 
health care professionals. They advise on the 
administration, use and effects of medications and 
maintain medication profiles of customers. 


e Industrial pharmacists participate in the research, 
development and manufacture of drug products. They test 
new drug products; co-ordinate clinical investigations of 
new drug products; control the quality of drug products 
during production to make sure that they meet standards 
of potency, purity, uniformity, stability and safety, and 
evaluate the labelling, packaging and advertising of drug 
products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Pharmacists must have a university degree in pharmacy. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
degree. 


¢ Community and hospital pharmacists require supervised 
practical training and licences in their province or territory. 

e In Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre des 
pharmaciens du Québec. 


¢ Managers of pharmacies or pharmacy departments must 
usually have experience as pharmacists. 


in These Occupations... 


° 22,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 43.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 22.5% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 19% work part-time, equal to the average for all 
occupations. 

° 13% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

° 56% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 313 


‘Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U570, C550, C5 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


Highest 
20% 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ An aging population will increase demand for prescription 
drugs, favouring growth in the number of pharmacists. 
Restructuring in the health care sector may mean a loss of 20 - 29 30 - 39 
jobs in hospital pharmacies, however. Mail order 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
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pharmaceutical assistants for pharmacists are other Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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At Work 


People in this group work in hospitals; educational, rehabilitation 
and other health care institutions; prisons; and recreational 
centres. They also work in private practice. 


¢ Audiologists diagnose, evaluate and treat hearing disorders. 


¢ Speech-language pathologists diagnose, evaluate and treat 
speech, language and voice disorders. 


¢ Physiotherapists provide preventive, diagnostic and treatment 
services to restore or maintain function and to prevent disability 
or physical disfunction. 


* Occupational therapists develop individualized activity 
programs with people affected by illness, injury, developmental 
disorders or problems with aging to restore or increase their 
ability to care for themselves and to engage in work, school and 
leisure. 


° Art, dance, music, athletic and recreational therapists and 
remedial gymnasts plan and carry out specialized programs to 
aid in the treatment of mental and physical disabilities. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually require a college or 
university program in their area of work, a period of supervised 
training and credentials such as licences or memberships in 
professional associations. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


e Audiologists and speech-language pathologists require a 
master’s degree or equivalent in their area of work. They may 
require certification with their professional associations and 
licences in some provinces. 


e Physiotherapists must have a university degree in 
physiotherapy. To practise, they must obtain provincial 
registration. 


¢ Occupational therapists require a university degree from an 
accredited program in occupational therapy, which includes 
supervised field work. They must obtain provincial registration 
to practise. 


e Art therapists need a graduate degree in art therapy. 


¢ Dance therapists must have a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
or dance/movement therapy or an approved graduate program 
in dance/movement therapy. 


¢ Remedial gymnasts require an approved college program in 
remedial gymnastics. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 33,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 63.9% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 24.0% from 1988 to 1993, 
employment grew 32.1% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten 
years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


© 47% are physiotherapists; 24% are occupational therapists; and 
17% are audiologists and speech-language pathologists. 


© 30% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


© 21% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


* 86% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the lowest for professional occupations. 


*the average earnings are among the lowest for professional 
occupations but are comparable to those for other occupations 
in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are well above 
average and earnings are below the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken to 
“Limited”. A large influx of recent graduates looking for work 
in these occupations is expected to lead to rapid growth in the 
number of qualified job seekers. As a result, despite 
significant growth in employment opportunities, the number of 
job seekers is expected to exceed the number of job openings. 


* Labour market prospects will vary among the different 
Occupations in this group. According to the Canadian 
Association of Speech-Language Pathologists and 
Audiologists, current conditions in these occupations are good 
and will remain good through 2004. 


¢ Restructuring of health care may mean that the best 
Opportunities are in the private sector and with community- 
_ based organizations. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements through 

} 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in private 
health practices, hospitals and other health and social 

| services. 
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At Work 


Physiotherapists work in hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation 
centres, extended care facilities and community health 
organizations; at work sites; and in clients’ homes. Many 
physiotherapists work in private practice. Physiotherapists 
provide diagnostic and treatment services aimed at 
restoration or maintenance of function, and the prevention 
of disability or disfunction. They may focus on particular 
clinical areas such as neurology sciences, orthopedics, 
cardiorespiratory health or pediatrics or on the treatment of 
specific disorders or injuries such as sports injuries, burns 
or arthritis. Their duties may require them to: 


e plan and implement individually designed programs of 
physical treatment to maintain, improve or restore patients’ 
physical functions, alleviate pain and prevent physical 
problems; 


° assess and test patients’ physical abilities and evaluate 
their progress; 

¢ include exercise, manipulations, massage, hydrotherapy 
and the use of electrotherapeutic and other mechanical 
equipment as part of their programs; 


¢ maintain clinical and statistical records; 
¢ confer with other health care professionals; 


e develop and implement health promotion programs for 
patients, staff and the community; and 


e act as physiotherapy consultants or educators. 
Education, Training & Experience 


e Physiotherapists must have a university degree in 
physiotherapy. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ To practise, they must be registered with provincial and 
territorial regulatory boards. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


"Related Occupation(s): 314 | 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U590, C560, set, 1, C881, 240 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 16,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 47.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 14.9% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 28.4% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 29% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 25% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 83% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the health sector. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for 
other occupations in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average and earnings are at the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Fair”. A large influx of recent graduates looking for 
work in this occupation is expected to lead to rapid growth 
in the number of qualified job seekers. As a result, despite 
significant growth in employment opportunities, the 
number of job seekers is expected to exceed the number 
of job openings. 

¢ Health care reform is redefining how and where 
physiotherapy services are provided, with private 
practices becoming increasingly important. The increasing 
needs of an aging population will be met in part by non- 
traditional forms of delivery. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
private health practices, hospitals and other health and 
social services. 
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At Work 


Occupational therapists work in health care facilities, schools 
and private or public agencies or may be self-employed. They 
may specialize in working with a specific age group, such as 
children or elderly people, or with persons with distinct 
problems, such as dementia, traumatic brain injury or chronic 
pain, or may provide special programs such as return-to-work 
programs. Their duties may require them to: 

° assess Clients’ capabilities to perform daily occupations 
through observation, interviews and standardized and informal 
assessments; 

¢ develop intervention programs which address clients’ 
performance in self-care, work and leisure activities, 


¢ implement the intervention and evaluate its outcome; 
¢ maintain client records; 
° consult and advise on health risks in the workplace and on 


health promotion programs to prevent disability and to maximize 
function in all life activities; 


¢ provide field-work education to student occupational therapists; 
° conduct research in occupational therapy; and 
¢ act as occupational therapy consultants or educators. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Occupational therapists must hold an undergraduate or 
graduate university degree in occupational therapy from an 
accredited program. They must undergo a period of supervised 
practical training and pass a national certification examination. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They must be registered with a provincial regulatory board. 
Some provinces may require a certification examination for 
registration. 

¢ To specialize in a particular area, they may need additional 
training or further experience in that area. 

¢ Occupational therapists have transferable skills, and 
management and administrative positions in the private and 
public health sectors are career options. 


In These Occupations... 


° 8,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 124.5% fron 
1988. This reflects an increase of 53.1% from 1988 to 1993 and 
46.7% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% 
over the last five. 

Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


NOC 3143 


cone. 


¢ 28% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 12% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ 92% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the lowest for professional occupations. 

¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for professional 
occupations but are comparable to those for other occupations 
in the health sector. 
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the private sector. There is a growing trend toward self- 
employment of occupational therapists as consultants to 
industry, the education sector and other third parties. 
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Age group 


At Work 


These nurses work in government, hospitals and other 
health care institutions, nursing agencies, doctors’ offices, 
companies and private homes. 


e Head nurses and supervisors supervise and coordinate the 
activities of registered nurses and other nursing personnel. 


e Registered nurses provide nursing care to patients and 
may specialize in surgery, neurology, emergency care, 
intensive care, obstetrics, gerontology or other areas of 
health care. 


¢ Occupational health nurses develop and implement 
employee health education programs and provide nursing 
services in the workplace. 


¢ Community health nurses provide health education and 
nursing care in public health units and through home visits. 


e Psychiatric nurses provide nursing care to patients in 
psychiatric hospitals and mental health clinics. 


This occupational group also includes nursing consultants 
and nursing researchers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These nurses (except registered psychiatric nurses) must 
complete a college or university registered nursing 
program. They must obtain provincial licences and may 
require membership in their professional associations. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma. 

e Head nurses and supervisors need experience as 
registered nurses and may require a university degree or 
other studies in management or administration. 

e To specialize, registered nurses must have additional 
academic training or experience. A master’s or doctoral 
nursing degree is usually required for clinical nurse 
specialists, clinicians and consultants. 

e Registered psychiatric nurses require completion of a 
college or other registered psychiatric nursing program. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 222,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 1.7% 
from 1988. However, after rising 6.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 4.9% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 94% are registered nurses and the remainder are head 
nurses and supervisors. 


¢ 33% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 94% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the health 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level 
for all occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Nurses’ roles will change as new technology continues to 
be introduced at the bedside and as nurses are allowed to 
perform acts previously restricted to physicians. 


¢ Restructuring of the health care system, including the shift 
from institutional to home care, will change the 
requirements for nurses and move much of their 
employment from publicly funded hospitals to community 
settings and the private sector. Consequently, the best 
employment opportunities for nurses may be in these 
sectors. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements in 
these occupations through 2004 is expected to occur in 
hospitals, other health and social services and physicians’ 
and other private health practices. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work in hospitals, clinics and other 
health care institutions; government and other research 
laboratories; radiological and medical laboratories; 
universities; respiratory home care services; medical 
devices manufacturing companies; and other organizations. 


¢ Medical laboratory technologists conduct experiments and 
analyses of medical specimens and samples. 


¢ Medical laboratory technicians conduct supervised routine 
tests and maintain medical laboratory equipment. 

e Pathologists’ assistants assist at autopsies and 
examinations of surgical specimens and perform autopsies 
under supervision. 

¢ Respiratory and radiation therapists; medical 
sonographers and radiological technologists; and nuclear 
medicine, cardiology, electromyography and 
electroencephalographic technologists perform diagnostic 
tests, X-rays and treatments. 

¢ Clinical perfusionists operate and monitor circulation and 
other technical devices during open-heart surgery. 


¢ Dietary technicians assist food service professionals. 


e Prosthetists and orthotists design, build, fit and repair 
artificial limbs, braces and other prosthetics and orthotics. 


e Prosthetic and orthotic technicians assist prosthetists and 
orthotists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must have a high school diploma and 
specialized training. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 

e Most need a college program and supervised practical or 
clinical training. 

¢ Many require registration or certification with their 
professional associations. 

¢ Some need a provincial or territorial licence in their field of 
work. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 67,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 23.5% 
from 1988. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 30% are medical laboratory technicians; 26% are medical 
laboratory technologists and pathologists’ assistants; and 
19% are medical radiation technologists. 


¢ 23% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 81% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average and earnings are at the average level. 


° Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings, partly due to a 
high retirement rate, is expected to be matched by the 
number of qualified job seekers in these occupations. 


¢ New areas of work such as DNA testing should increase 
the demand for medical technologists. However, 
automation of diagnostic and treatment procedures may 
have an offsetting effect. The rapid development of new 
medical technologies means that medical technologists 
must continually update their skills. 


¢ The restructuring of the health care system may limit 
Opportunities in some of these occupations. The impact 
will vary widely among the different occupations in this 
group. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 in these occupations is expected to occur in hospitals 
and private health practices and medical laboratories. 
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Medical Laboratory Tec no 
ssistants- ee 


Where They Work At Work 


Hospitals 61 People in this occupation work in medical laboratories in 
P hospitals, private clinics, research institutions and 
Physicians, Vand olote es Sai 20 universities. 
and Related ' 


¢ Medical laboratory technologists conduct medical 
laboratory tests, experiments and analyses to assist in the 
| diagnosis, treatment and prevention of disease. They may 
Other Health and m3 conduct chemical analyses of body fluids, study blood 
cells and other tissue, and prepare tissue sections for 
Chemicals Manufacturing I 1) . microscopic examinations. 


¢ Medical laboratory technologists may specialize in areas 
such as Clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, 
transfusion science, hematology, histotechnology and 
cytotechnology. 
¢ Pathologists’ assistants assist at autopsies and 
m examinations of surgical specimens, or perform autopsies 
ol E Ployp, under pathologists’ supervision. They may dissect, weigh 
&Y and photograph organs and specimens for chemical 
(al analysis and record findings. 


Provincial and Territorial y 4 
Administration 


Part Time Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must have a post-secondary 
qualification. Most recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree or a community college diploma. 


¢ Medical laboratory technologists require either a bachelor 
of science or medical laboratory science degree or a two- 
to three-year college program in medical laboratory 


Full Time technology. They must also have a period of supervised 
eS Fu training. 
This All ¢ Employers usually require that medical laboratory 
Occupation Occupations technologists be certified by the Canadian Society for 


Medical Laboratory Science. 


¢ Medical laboratory technologists must be licensed by 
provincial regulatory bodies in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


¢ Pathologists’ assistants must have either a bachelor of 
science degree or training and experience as a registered 
nurse, registered nursing assistant or medical laboratory 
technologist. They must also have specialized on-the-job 
training. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 31.5% 
from 1988. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
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grew 12.3% over the same ten years. This growth can be 
divided into two distinct periods. In the late 1980's and 
early 1990's employment growth was relatively strong. 
However, since that time, employment has declined, 
primarily as a result of restructuring in the health care 
sector. 


¢ 21% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 82% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the health 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average and earnings are above the average level 
for comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings for these workers, 
partly due to a high retirement rate, is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers in this 
occupation. 


¢ New areas of work such as DNA testing should increase 
the demand for medical technologists. However, 
automation of diagnostic and treatment procedures may 
have an offsetting effect. The rapid development of new 
medical technologies means that medical technologists 
must continually update their skills. 


¢ The restructuring of the health care system may limit 
Opportunities in this occupation. In particular, restructuring 
may lead to increased use of automated equipment and 
substitution of lower-paid technicians for medical 
technologists. 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
hospitals and private health practices and medical 
laboratories. 
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At Work 


Medical laboratory technicians work in medical laboratories 
in hospitals, clinics, research institutes, universities and 
government research laboratories. Their duties may require 
them to: 


¢ collect blood tissue and other samples from patients; 

¢ log patient samples and prepare them for testing; 

* set up medical laboratory equipment; 

¢ conduct routine laboratory tests and sample analyses; and 


¢ clean and maintain medical laboratory and medical 
laboratory equipment. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Medical laboratory technicians must complete either high 
school and on-the-job training, or a one- to two-year 
college program in medical technology. Most recent 
entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢|n Quebec, medical laboratory technicians must belong to 
the Ordre professionnel des technologistes médicaux du 
Québec. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 8.1% 
from 1988. However, after rising 19.4% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 9.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


© 22% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


° 84% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢the unemployment rate averaged 1.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, skilled and 
paraprofessional occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
among the lowest for occupations in the health sector. 


Related Occupation(s): 321 oe a 
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National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are below the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Restructuring of the health care system may lead to 
substitution of persons in this occupation for higher paid 
technologists. The best opportunities for medical 
laboratory technicians may be in private sector clinics and 
laboratories. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
private health practices and medical laboratories and in 
hospitals. 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in hospitals, cancer 
treatment centres, clinics and radiological laboratories. 


¢ Radiological technologists operate X-ray, radiographic and 
fluoroscopic equipment, specialized CT scanners and 
mammography units to produce images of the body for use 
by radiologists in the diagnosis of disease or injury. 


¢ Nuclear medicine technologists operate radiation 
detection equipment such as gamma cameras, scanners, 
scintillation counters and ionization chambers to acquire 
information for use by nuclear medicine physicians in the 
diagnosis of disease. 


¢ Radiation therapists operate linear accelerators, and 
cobalt-60, X-ray and other radiation therapy equipment to 
administer radiation treatment prescribed by radiation 
oncologists. 


This occupation also includes mammography technologists, 
angiography technologists and magnetic resonance imaging 
technologists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Medical radiation technologists must complete a two- to 
three-year college, hospital-school or other approved 
program in their specialty: diagnostic radiography for 
radiological technologists, nuclear medicine technology 
for nuclear medicine technologists and radiation therapy 
for radiation therapists. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 


¢ They must complete a period of supervised practical 
training. 
¢ They must be certified by the Canadian Association of 


Medical Radiation Technologists or a provincial 
counterpart or an appropriate provincial governing body. 


¢ In Quebec, medical radiation technologists must belong to 
the Ordre professionnel des technologues en radiologie du 
Québec. 


e With experience, they may become supervisors, managers, 
commercial representatives and instructors. 


© World of Work: Overviews and Trends” = 
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Highest 
¢ 13,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 13.4% pi 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 13.0%. In comparison, 

employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 26% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 81% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Age Group 


among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 43 600 37 400 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the health 


sector. Pros 


National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well above average. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Technological change, in particular the introduction of 
sophisticated imaging technologies, will create new skill FAIR FAIR 
requirements in this field. The effect on demand for these 
technologists will depend on the extent of government 
funding for these new technologies. With restructuring of 
the health care system, the best opportunities for medical LIMITED 
radiation technologists may be in private sector clinics. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
ployment req \ynemployment Rate 


through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
hospitals and in private health practices and medical 
laboratories. 
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Technical Occupations in Dental HealthCare = 


Where They Work At Work 


People in this group work in government, public health, 
community care, dentists’ offices and other health 


Physicians, Medical Labs 6 practices, clinics, dental laboratories, denture clinics, 
: aad Related private industry, educational institutions, hospitals, dental 
hygiene clinics and mobile services. 


herM turi ee : 
Other Manufacturing aaa 16 ¢ Dental hygienists provide a process of dental care 


including assessment, preventive care, treatment and 
evaluation. 


¢ Dental therapists working for government in rural and 
remote locations provide limited dental services including 
Hospitals 2 1 filling cavities and extracting teeth. 


¢ Dental technicians prepare and fabricate full and partial 
dentures and devices such as bridges, clasps and bands 
according to prescriptions from dentists and dental 


@ ot Employ, therapists. 


¢ Denturists examine patients, make impressions, design and 


ASX % "ep, construct dentures, and fit, modify and repair dentures. 


This group also includes dental bench workers. 
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r Patiime Education, Training & Experience 
¢ People in this group must have a high school diploma and 
60 usually need a college or university program in their 
specialty. 
a e Some may require licensing in their province or territory. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma. 
- Full Ti ¢ Dental hygienists must complete a two- to three-year 
: ene college or university program or other approved program 


m and be licensed by their provincial or territorial regulatory 
This All . 
Occupation Occupations SIL 
ti ¢ Dental technicians must complete a college program in 
sil ion dental technology or four or more years of on-the-job 
. es by 4 training with a dental technician. Licensing Is available but 
\S Se not mandatory in all provinces. In Quebec, they must be 
members of the Ordre professionnel des techniciens et 
techniciennes dentaires du Québec. 


¢ Denturists must complete a college program and may be 
required to complete an internship program. Licensing is 
mandatory. 


In These Occupations... 
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¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 29.1% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 19.2%. In comparison, 
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NOC 322 


employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 61% are dental hygienists and dental therapists; 30% are 
dental technicians and laboratory bench workers; and 9% 
are denturists. 


¢ 26% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for alll 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has decreased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


Highest 
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¢ 79% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 20-29 30-39 40 - 49 
occupations. The proportion of women in these Age Group 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.4% from 1996 to 1998, 38 900 37 400 


compared to the national average of 9.1%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 


skilled occupations. or* Prospeg,. 
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¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

e An aging population and increased attention to dental 
hygiene may increase opportunities in these occupations. 
With the adoption of new technologies in dentistry and LIMITED LIMITED 
dental hygiene, persons in these occupations will need to 
continue to upgrade their skills. lo ment 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements yynemp Y Rate 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 
private health practices and medical laboratories. 
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At Work 


Dental hygienists work in dentists’ offices, dental hygienists’ 
offices (in some provinces), hospitals, clinics, educational 
institutions, government agencies and private industry. 


¢ Dental therapists work for the federal government and the 
governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and the 
Northwest Territories to provide services in rural and 
remote communities. 


¢ Dental hygienists provide dental hygiene assessment and 
treatment and information related to the prevention of 
diseases and disorders of the teeth and mouth. They may 
take dental impressions, remove stains and deposits from 
teeth, take X-rays, clean and stimulate the gums and apply 
fluoride treatment. 


¢ Dental therapists carry out limited dental services related 
to the prevention and treatment of diseases and disorders 
of the teeth and mouth. They may remove stains and 
deposits from teeth, take dental impressions and X-rays, fill 
cavities, extract teeth and replace portions of tooth 
crowns. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations require specialized training 
following graduation from high school. Most recent 
entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ Dental hygienists must complete a one- to three-year 
college or university program or another approved 
program in dental hygiene recognized by the governing 
board within their province or territory. They must obtain 
the national Dental Hygienist certificate and be registered 
by their provincial or territorial governing body. 


¢ ln Quebec, dental hygienists must belong to the Ordre 
professionnel des hygiénistes dentaires du Québec. 


¢ Dental therapists must complete the dental therapy 
program offered by Health Canada or an approved college 
program in dental therapy. 


¢ Dental therapists must be licensed in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 10,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 46.3% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 15.0% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 27.2% from 1993 to 1998. In 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 36% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 7% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 99% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the health 
sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ An aging population and increased attention to dental 
hygiene may increase opportunities in these occupations. 
With the adoption of new technologies in dentistry and 
dental hygiene, people in these occupations will need to 
upgrade their skills to remain licensed. 

¢ New legislation in several provinces will allow dental 
hygienists to open private practices. 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
private health practices and medical laboratories. 
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‘Other Technical Occupa 


Where They Work At Work 


Hospitals People in this group work for optical retail stores and 
é ineeeees 34 departments, hospitals and clinics, health clubs, spas, 


"adil ee. a 32 health food stores, health care institutions, ambulance 
ei oe aoe : services, fire departments, mining companies, government 
Physicians, Meaeal a ann and private individuals. 
alee ¢ Opticians prepare or supervise the preparation of 
Personal and Household jag 49 eyeglasses, contact lenses and low vision aids from 
Services prescriptions, and fit them on clients. 
Retail Trade fi] 5 ¢ Acupuncturists diagnose patients’ physical problems and 
Local and Other treat them with acupuncture needles and laser and 
Administration electric stimulation. 


¢ Chinese medical practitioners, herbalists, homeopaths, 
rolfers and reflexologists employ herbs, finger pressure, 
manipulation and other natural healing techniques. 


e ot Employ, e Registered nursing assistants provide nursing care to 


patients under the direction of doctors and nurses. 


¢ Operating room technicians clean and sterilize operating 
rooms and instruments. 


Part Time e Ambulance attendants and paramedics provide emergency 
medical care and transport patients to medical facilities. 


¢ Audio prosthetists, physical rehabilitation technicians, and 
audiometric, communication and ophthalmic assistants 
provide technical support in their area of work. 


e Massage therapists do massage therapy. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Business Services | 1 


Full Ti Hoh} 
_. ¢ People in this group usually need a high school diploma 


and specialized training at college, university or private 
institutes in their specialty. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma. 


,wnution by ¢ Most must have supervised practical training. 
“3 


7) ¢ Many require registration or certification with their 
@ professional associations. 


e Some need provincial or territorial licences. 


e Ambulance attendants, paramedics and emergency 
vehicle operators require an appropriate driver's licence. 
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lated Occupation(s): 3233. 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 101,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of om 
12.6% from 1988. After employment gains of 10.3% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 2.1% from 1993 
to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 


¢ 55% are registered nursing assistants and 19% are 
ambulance attendants. 


¢ 30% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


Average 


Lowest 


20% 
¢ 8% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 7 : 0 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 82% are women, well above the average of 45% for all Age Group 


occupations. 0 A for AIA 15 
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compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 36 000 37 400 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other gtk Prospe,, 
NY) S 


technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
among the lowest for occupations in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are below the average level GOOD GOOD 
for comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Restructuring of the health care system is likely to affect 


Opportunities in all these occupations. The impact will vary 
widely among the different occupations in this group. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements loyme t R 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in m n 
hospitals, other health and social services, private health ne P I 
practices and medical laboratories and personal and 
household services. 
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Age group 


At Work 


Registered nursing assistants (or licensed/registered practical 
nurses) work in acute-care hospitals, extended-care facilities, 
rehabilitation centres, clinics, doctors’ offices, wellness centres, 
companies, home-care agencies, community health centres and 
private homes. 


¢ Registered nursing assistants (or licensed/registered practical 
nurses) provide nursing care for individuals, usually under the 
direction of medical practitioners, registered nurses or other 
health team members. They may provide direct nursing services 
including a wide range of nursing interventions such as 
checking vital signs, changing sterile dressings and teaching 
patients. 


¢ They may prepare and administer medication, monitor 
established intravenous therapy and use various techniques to 
assist patients. 


e Operating room technicians provide nursing care related to 
surgical procedures. They may prepare patients for surgery; 
assist in surgery by laying out instruments, setting up 
equipment, assisting surgical teams with gowns and gloves and 
passing instruments to surgeons; and clean and sterilize the 
Operating room and instruments. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must complete a vocational college or 
other approved program for registered nursing assistants (or 
licensed/registered practical nurses). Most recent entrants 
have a community college diploma. 


e They require registration in all provinces and territories and 
must complete the National Practical Nurse registration 
examination in all provinces and territories (except Quebec). In 
Quebec, nursing assistants must belong to the Ordre des 
infirmiéres et infirmiers auxiliaires du Québec. 


¢ Their titles vary by province. They are called licensed practical 
nurses in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and the 
Yukon; registered practical nurses in Ontario; nursing assistants 
in Quebec; registered nursing assistants in New Brunswick; 
and certified nursing assistants in the Northwest Territories. 


¢ Operating room technicians require either additional academic 
training in operating room techniques or on-the-job training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 56,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.5% from 
1988. However, after rising 6.4% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 5.5% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over 
the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


* 33% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 99% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


e the unemployment rate averaged 2.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and skilled 
occupations but among the highest for occupations in health. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for occupations 
in the health sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are rated 
“Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings are at the 
average levels for all occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The role of registered nursing assistants (or 
licensed/registered practical nurses) will change as more 
technology is introduced at the bedside. 


¢ The shift from institutional to home care and the aging of the 
Canadian population will tend to increase demand for these 
workers, but will require them to learn new skills. As 
governments seek to restrain health delivery costs, hospitals 
may increasingly use registered nursing assistants (or 
licensed/registered practical nurses) to deliver nursing care. 
The growing complexity of nursing care and limiting of 
hospitalization to critically ill patients will place additional 
educational demands on registered nursing assistants (or 
licensed/registered practical nurses) employed in acute care. 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in hospitals and 
other health and social services. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in dentists’ offices, commercial 
dental laboratories, hospitals and other health care 
institutions, medical pathology laboratories, pharmacies and 
educational institutions. 


¢ Dental assistants assist dentists during the examination 
and treatment of patients, and perform some clerical 
functions. 


e Nurse aides and orderlies assist nurses and other health 
care workers in the basic care of patients, and transport 
patients in wheelchairs and on stretchers for treatment or 
surgery. 

¢ Orthopedic technologists apply and adjust casts and 
splints on patients and assist orthopedic surgeons. 


¢ Pharmacy assistants assist pharmacists in the preparation 
of prescriptions. 


¢ Morgue attendants lay out instruments, transfer bodies 
and assist pathologists at autopsies. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must have some high school or a high 
school diploma. Many recent entrants have a community 
college diploma. 


¢ Dental assistants must complete a three-month to one- 
year college dental assistant program, or high school and 
on-the-job training. Those who perform duties such as 
taking X-rays and polishing and cleaning teeth require 
certification. 


¢ Morgue attendants require on-the-job training. 


e Nurse aides and orderlies require some secondary school 
and on-the-job training, or a program in nursing aid or 
health care at a college or private institute and practical 
training. 

* Orthopedic technologists and pharmacy assistants must 
complete high school and have on-the-job training or a 
college program in their field of work. 


In These Occupations... 


* 169,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
44.8% from 1988. After employment gains of 24.7% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 16.1% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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¢ 75% are nurse aides and orderlies and 13% are dental 
assistants. 


¢ 31% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 85% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
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education/training requirements but among the highest for 20% 
occupations in the health sector. 

¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations with similar education/training requirements Age Group 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the health 
eeeinr g P Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


National Outlook to 2004 | 35 100 | 


This Occupation All Occupations 
e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, as employment opportunities are above or Prospen, 
S 


average and earnings are below average. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be CURRENT 2004 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e Restructuring of the health care system may decrease 
Opportunities in these occupations. A shift to home care 
may, however, prove favourable for many of these GOOD GOOD 
occupations. The effect of health care restructuring on the 


occupations in this group will vary widely among the 
different occupations. 
¢ Trends which will affect work in these occupations include 


increasing computerization of patient records and greater 


use of machinery to lift patients. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 


health and social services, private health practices and lo me 
yynemp yment Rate 


medical laboratories and hospitals. 
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At Work 


Judges are appointed by federal or provincial cabinets. 
Lawyers and Quebec notaries work in law firms, notary 
offices, prosecutors’ offices, governments and businesses. 
They may also be self-employed. 


e Judges preside over courts of law, interpret and enforce 
rules of procedure, adjudicate civil and criminal cases and 
administer justice. They may specialize in particular areas 
of law such as civil, criminal and family law. 


¢ Lawyers and Quebec notaries provide legal advice and 
represent clients; prepare contracts, wills and other legal 
documents; and may act as executors, trustees or 
guardians in estate and family law matters. They may 
specialize in specific areas of law such as criminal law 
(lawyers only) and corporate, real estate and labour law. 


¢ Lawyers also plead cases or conduct prosecutions before 
courts of law, tribunals and boards, and negotiate civil 
dispute settlements. 


This occupational group also includes articling students. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require a pre-law college or university 
program and a bachelor’s degree from a law school. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Judges usually have extensive experience as lawyers or 
law professors and continuous bar association 
membership. They must be members in good standing with 
their provincial or territorial law societies or bar 
associations. 


¢ Judges appointed to more senior positions in a court 
usually have experience as judges in that court. 


¢ Lawyers require a period of articling, a bar admission 
course and exam, and a provincial or territorial licence. 


¢ Quebec notaries must have a one-year course in notarial 
practice, a notary registration with the Chamber of 
Notaries and membership in the Ordre professionnel des 
notaires du Québec. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 65,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 43.2% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 38.1% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 3.6% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in. 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 96% are lawyers and Quebec notaries and 4% are judges. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 54% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 29% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 1.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The high cost of legal services may lead to increased use 
of dispute-resolution systems in which lawyers’ services 
are not mandatory. Also, electronic filings and the growth 
of computerized legal databases may increase the use of 
paralegal technicians at the expense of lawyers. 


¢ The reform of the Quebec Civil Code has increased 
competition between lawyers and Quebec notaries. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 
the professional services industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources 
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At Work 


People in this group work for universities and degree- 
granting community colleges. 


¢ University professors teach courses to undergraduate and 
graduate students; conduct lectures, laboratory sessions 
and discussion groups; participate in university 
governance; and direct and advise on research programs. 
They specialize in particular subjects such as anatomy, 
biology, chemistry, physics, geography, history, computer 
science, sociology, political science and engineering and 
conduct research in their area of specialization. 


¢ Post-secondary teaching and research assistants organize 
reference and other materials; conduct literature 
searches, seminars and laboratory sessions; and perform 
other activities to assist university professors, community 
college teachers and other faculty members in teaching 
and research activities. They usually work in their field of 
study. 


This occupational group also includes university instructors 
and lecturers, university department heads and post- 
doctoral fellows. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group are either in the process of obtaining 
a college or university degree or have completed a 
university degree. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ University professors require a doctoral degree in their 
field of study. They require licences or professional 
accreditation for teaching in certain regulated fields such 
as medicine, law, psychology, engineering and 
architecture. 


¢ Post-secondary teaching and research assistants require 
enrollment in a college or university. 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U620, U750, M620, U220 


In These Occupations... 


* 85,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 13.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 12.1% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 1.2% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 65% are university professors and 35% are postsecondary 
teaching and research assistants. 


¢ 28% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 39% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
below average, although earnings are well above average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is expected to 
improve to “Good”, as the number of job openings created 
through retirement is expected to exceed the number of 
qualified job seekers. 


¢ Many new hires may be for temporary or course 
appointments. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 
the education sector. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. — 
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College and Other Vocational Instructors 


Where They Work 
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At Work 


These instructors work in community and agricultural 
colleges, technical institutes, language schools, Bible 
colleges and other vocational schools, private companies 
and government. They specialize in particular fields of study 
such as visual arts, dental hygiene, welding, and law and 
security. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ teach students using lectures, demonstrations, discussion 
groups, shop sessions and seminars; 


° prepare teaching materials and outlines for courses; 
* prepare, administer and mark tests and papers; 


¢ advise students on program curricula and career 
decisions; and 


¢ serve on faculty committees that deal with matters such as 
budgets, curriculum revision and course and diploma 
requirements. 


This occupational group also includes CEGEP teachers, 
company trainers and government training officers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These instructors must have a college diploma or 
bachelor’s degree or demonstrated expertise in their field 
of instruction. They may require a master’s degree. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree 
or a community college diploma. 


¢ Trades instructors need trade certification, completion of 
apprenticeship training and additional courses in teaching. 


e With experience, they may progress to administrative 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 78,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 30.6% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.6% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 12.0% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 26% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the past ten 
years. 

¢ 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part a Field of Study Cross-index: © UZ30, 403, M on. Bas 
C720, U720° 


in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 50% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 4.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for 
other occupations in the social science, education, 
government service and religion sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Technological change is making itself felt in the classroom 
through the increased use of computers and the use of 
more sophisticated machinery in technical courses, so 
instructors may need to upgrade their skills. 


¢ Government funding cutbacks may restrict demand for 
college instructors. On the other hand, aging of the 
population of instructors may open positions through 
retirement or death; however, many of these may be filled 
on a part-time or temporary basis. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
education and business services industries. 
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Secondary and Elementary School Teachers and Counsellors 


Where They Work At Work 


People in this group work for public and private elementary 
and high schools and school boards. 


¢ High school teachers prepare and teach academic, 
technical, vocational and specialized subjects. They may 
specialize in mathematics, science, computer science, 
history, vocational and technical education and other 
Education M99 subjects. 

¢ Elementary school teachers teach basic subjects such as 
reading, writing, arithmetic, social studies, physical 
education, music, art and other subjects. They may 
specialize in areas such as special education and second- 
language instruction. 


¢ Kindergarten teachers teach subjects such as reading 
readiness and number work and introduce students to 
m music, art and literature. They also organize and conduct 
ol E ploy, games and other activities to promote their students’ 


we” % "ep, physical, mental and social development. 


¢ School and guidance counsellors advise students on 


100 ; 
educational issues, career planning and personal 


Part Time ) ie ) 
i development, and coordinate the provision of counselling 
80 
services to students, parents and teachers. They also 
administer and interpret standardized intelligence, aptitude 
- and interest tests, and may teach regular classes. 
i; This occupational group also includes department heads, 
school librarians and supply teachers. 
20 7 it P 
Eline Education, Training & Experience 
0 p 


¢ People in this group require a bachelor’s degree in 
education. Most recent entrants have an undergraduate 
university degree. 

¢ They require provincial teaching certificates. 

¢ Special education teachers and second-language 
instructors often need additional training. 

* Teachers of vocational and technical subjects usually must 
have several years’ training or experience in their fields, 
and sometimes may have a certificate in education, rather 
than a bachelor’s degree. 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 384,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
16.0% from 1988. After employment gains of 10.2% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 5.2% from 1993 
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to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


° 58% are elementary and kindergarten teachers and 39% 
are secondary school teachers. 


¢ 20% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
other occupations. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


*° 68% are women, well above the average of 45% for alll 
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are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are ww vA 
average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to CURRENT 2004 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ There may be shortages of teachers in isolated areas, in 
contrast to surpluses in urban areas. GOOD GOOD 


¢ The aging of the population of teachers will create 


openings through retirement and death. This tendency may 
be accelerated by departure incentives as governments try 
to restrain educational costs. In a climate of restraint, 


many positions will be filled as supply teacher positions, 
work-sharing positions and part-time specialty teaching 


* All of the increase in employment requirements through | 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in oymen 
education. yynemp y t Rate 
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‘Secondary School Teachers 


At Work 


These teachers work in private and public secondary 
schools. Their duties may require them to: 


° prepare and present subject material to students 
according to an approved curriculum; 


¢ teach students using a systematic plan of lectures, 
discussions, audio-visual presentations, and laboratory, 
shop and field studies; 


¢ assign and correct homework; 
* prepare, administer and correct tests; 


¢ evaluate students’ progress and discuss results with 
students, parents and school officials; 


* participate in staff meetings, educational conferences and 
teacher training workshops; and 


e advise students on course selection and on vocational and 
personal matters. 


This occupation also includes teachers who are school 
department heads, school librarians, special education 
teachers and vocational teachers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Teachers must have a bachelor’s degree in education and 
a provincial teaching certificate. Most recent entrants 
have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Teachers of academic subjects often must have a 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science before obtaining their 
degree in education or must specialize in a specific 
subject matter in the course of obtaining their degree in 
education. 


¢ Teachers of vocational and technical subjects usually must 
have several years’ training or experience in their field 
before obtaining their bachelor’s degree or certificate in 
education. 


¢ School department heads usually require several years’ 
teaching experience. 

e With additional training, or as a result of specialization 
during their bachelor’s degree studies, teachers may 
specialize in special education or English or French as a 
second language. 

e With experience, they may progress to vice-principal or 
other administrative positions in the educational system. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 151,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
16.5% from 1988. After employment gains of 14.8% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 1.5% from 1993 
to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


* 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 50% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraints may continue to limit 
employment growth; however, retirement incentives may 
lead to an increased demand for replacements. Part-time 
work is expected to be a major source of job openings 
over the next five years. Technological change, such as 
use of computers and the Internet, is likely to affect 
teaching methods, but will have little impact on 
employment levels. 


¢ All of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in education. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Teachers — . ae 


Where They Work 
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At Work 


People in this group work in private and public elementary 
schools. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ prepare and present courses to students according to an 
approved curriculum; 


e teach students using a systematic plan of lessons, 
discussions, audio-visual presentations and field trips, 


¢ lead students in activities to promote their physical, mental 
and social development and their school readiness; 


¢ assign and correct homework; 

¢ prepare, administer and correct tests, 

° evaluate students’ progress and discuss results with 
students, parents and school officials; and 

¢ participate in staff meetings, educational conferences and 
teacher training workshops. 


This occupation also includes elementary school librarians 
and special education teachers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation require a bachelor's degree in 
education and a provincial teaching certificate. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They need additional training or specialization during their 
bachelor’s degree studies to specialize in special 
education. 

¢ They need an additional certificate or specialization during 
their bachelor’s degree studies to teach English or French 
as a second language. 

¢ With experience, they may progress to positions such as 
education consultant or school principal. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 221,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 8.8% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 5.1% from 1988 to 
1993 and 3.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 21% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 81% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraints may continue to limit 
employment growth; however, retirement incentives may 
increase demand for replacements. Part-time work is 
expected to be a major source of job openings. 


* All of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in education. 
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At Work 


These counsellors work for school boards and in elementary 
and high schools. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ counsel students on course selection, school adjustment, 
truancy, study habits and career planning; 


° counsel students on personal and social issues such as 
substance abuse, depression, sexuality, self-esteem and 
family problems; 

consult with teachers, parents, school administrators and 
community agencies; 

* coordinate the provision of counselling and information 
services such as career information services and 
professional development sessions for students, parents 
and teachers; and 

° administer and interpret standardized intelligence, aptitude 
and interest tests. 


Education, Training & Experience 


° These counsellors require a bachelor’s degree in 
education and a teacher's certificate in the province 
where they work. 

¢ They usually require graduate courses in counselling and 
master's level preparation is strongly preferred. 


¢ They usually require some teaching experience. 


¢ In Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre 
professionnel des conseillers et conseilléres d’orientation 
du Québec. 


In These Occupations... 


° 11,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 28.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 18.2% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 8.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

© 12% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

° 64% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

e the unemployment rate averaged 2.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraints may affect employment in 
these occupations more than in other occupations in 
teaching. Part-time work and positions shared between 
schools are likely to be a major source of job openings 
over the next five years. 


* All of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in education. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for government, clinics, 
correctional facilities, health care institutions, social service 
agencies, welfare organizations, school boards, schools, 
universities, churches, synagogues, temples and other 
places of worship. They may work in private practice. 


¢ Psychologists diagnose psychological and emotional 
disorders, counsel clients, provide therapy and conduct 
research. 


¢ Social workers provide counselling and therapy and 
referrals to other supportive social services. 


¢ Counsellors assist individual clients and groups to 
overcome personal problems and achieve personal goals. 


¢ Ministers of religion conduct religious services and 
provide spiritual and moral guidance. 


Parole officers monitor criminal offenders released from 
prison to serve the remainder of their sentences in the 
community. 


This occupational group also includes probation officers 
and classification officers in correctional institutions. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a bachelor’s degree in 
their area of work. Some require a master’s or doctoral 
degree in a specific or related discipline. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They usually need supervised practical experience. 
¢ Some must complete provincial exams and have provincial 


certificates and membership in their professional 
associations. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 107,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
46.8% from 1988. After employment gains of 26.8% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 15.7% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


© 34% are social workers; 27% are family and marriage 
counsellors; 23% are ministers of religion; and 13% are 
psychologists. 


* 20% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


° 9% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


° 57% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 2.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are below the average level 
for comparable occupations. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraint in health and social 
services may have a negative impact on employment 
requirements in these occupations. The best opportunities 
may be in the private sector. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in health 
and social services and in private health practices. 
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At Work 


Psychologists work in clinics, correctional facilities, 
hospitals, rehabilitation centres, schools and school boards 
and universities. They may also be self-employed. 


e They diagnose psychological and emotional disorders, help 
clients manage physical illnesses and disorders, counsel 
clients, provide therapy, research and apply theory relating 
to behaviour and mental processes, and teach. 


¢ They work with psychological theory and principles 
regarding behaviour and mental processes such as 
learning, memory, perception and language development. 


¢ They may specialize in clinical psychology, school 
psychology, industrial/organizational work or experimental 
research. 


¢ They may also specialize in specific areas such as 
behavioural psychology, child psychology, clinical 
neuropsychology, health psychology, educational 
psychology, industrial psychology and sports psychology. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Psychologists must have a post-graduate university degree 
in psychology and a provincial certificate of registration in 
all provinces and the Northwest Territories. 


¢ They must have a doctoral degree in British Columbia and 
a master’s or doctoral degree in all other provinces and 
the Northwest Territories. 


e They usually must complete a period of supervised 
practical experience. 


e They usually must complete a provincial written or oral 
examination. 


e In Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre 
professionnel des psychologues du Quebec. 

e In some provinces, with additional training and experience, 
they may become specialized in a particular area. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 13,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 66.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 47.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 12.6% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 29% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 35% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


* 62% of psychologists are women, well above the average 
of 45% for all occupations. The proportion of women in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


* the average earnings are among the highest for 
professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Growth will be limited in some areas as spending restraint 
continues in health and social services. The outlook may 
be better for clinical psychologists and for those willing to 
work in correctional centres. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in private 
health practices. 
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Social Workers 


Where They Work At Work 


Other Health and 60 Social workers work alone or in teams in hospitals, clinics, 
Social Services school boards, family services agencies, children’s aid 
Provincial and Territorial ees 12 agencies, welfare administration agencies, correctional 
Administration facilities, and federal and provincial departments. They may 
Hospitals 11 also work in private practice. Their duties may require them 
/ to: 


Local and Other ei 4 


Adminictration ¢ interview clients individually, in families or in groups to 


assess their situation and problems and determine the 

Education fam 3 types of services they require; 

¢ provide counsel and therapy to assist clients in developing 
skills to deal with and resolve their social and personal 
problems; 

¢ plan programs of assistance for clients including referrals 
to agencies that provide financial help, legal aid, housing, 


Other Service Industries Hj 3 


Federal Administration Mj 2 


f Emplo medical treatment and other services; 
0 Vi ¢ investigate cases of child abuse or neglect and take 
Q 
w® % Up authorized protective action when necessary; 
100 © act on behalf of client groups in the community and lobby 
Part Time for solutions to social problems; and 
80 ¢ develop and advise on social policy, conduct social 
research and assist in community development. 
is Education, Training & Experience 
a ¢ Social workers must have a bachelor’s degree in social 
work and usually require some supervised practical 
20 


experience. 


¢ Post-graduate education leading to a master’s or doctoral 
degree is also available. 


Full Time 


This “All 


Occupation Occupations ° ie recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
~ egree. 
qwution by ¢ They usually must complete a provincial written or oral 
cy 4 examination. 
Ie ¢ They usually must have membership in a provincial 


association of social workers. 


¢ Social workers in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan must have a provincial certificate of 
registration. 


¢ Most social work programs are accredited by the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers. 


¢ In Quebec, they must be members of the Ordre 
professionnel des travailleurs sociaux du Quebec. 
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Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
*¢ 36,000 persons were employed in 1998, an increase of ie, 
60.2% from 1988. After employment gains of 37.9% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 16.2% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the last ten years, and 8.2% over the last 


five years. 


* 16% of social workers are part-time, compared to an 
average of 19% for all occupations. The proportion of part- 
time workers in this occupation has increased significantly 
over the last 10 years. 


¢ 3% of social workers are self-employed, well below the 
average of 17% for all occupations. 

¢ 75% of social workers are women, well above the average 
of 45% for all occupations. The proportion of women in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last 10 Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


isthe 


¢ The unemployment rate averaged 2.5% from 1996 to 1998, AO ; 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. yas eed benn ea 


¢ The average earnings are among the lowest for or Frospec,. 


Average 
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20% 
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Age Group 


professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are well GOOD GOOD 
above average and earnings are well below the average 


level for comparable occupations. 

* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Hospitals, federal and municipal governments and the 
educational system account for a large portion of the LIMITED LIMITED 


employment of social workers. Employment requirements 
for social workers will be adversely affected by reduced 
provincial and federal expenditures on health and social \ynemployment Rate 
programs. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in health and 
social services. 
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Age group 


At Work 


These counsellors work for social service agencies and 
hospitals or in private practice. Their duties may require 
them to: 


e interview clients, prepare case histories and assess 
problems; 


e develop and implement counselling and intervention 
programs to assist clients in determining goals; 


* counsel clients and provide therapy; 


¢ evaluate the effectiveness of counselling programs and 
clients’ progress; 


¢ provide public education and consultation to other 
professionals or groups regarding counselling services, 
issues and methods; and 


¢ specialize in dealing with a specific client group such as 
injured workers, or with specific problems such as drug 
and alcohol addiction, marital difficulties and behavioural 
disorders. 


This occupation also includes addictions counsellors, 


bereavement counsellors, sex therapists, rehabilitation 
counsellors and youth counsellors. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e These counsellors require a master’s degree in 
counselling. In some instances, appropriate experience 
may serve as a substitute for a post-graduate degree. 
Most recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
degree or a community college diploma. 


¢ They usually become specialized in a particular area 
through training and experience. 


e With additional training and experience, they may progress 
to positions in social service management. 


. Check out the ‘big picture’ in i 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
* 29,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 84.5% is 
from 1988. After employment gains of 54.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 19.5% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. erase 
¢ 25% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 
Lowest 
° 9% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 20% 


all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 

¢ 70% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


has increased significantly over the last ten years. 34 100 | 37 400 
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professional occupations and for occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings GOOD GOOD 
are both at average levels for all occupations. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraints in social programs and 


health services will be an important factor limiting the 
growth of employment in this occupation. The best LIMITED LIMITED 
Opportunities may be in the private sector. 
* Most of the increase in employment requirements through lo me 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in health and \ynemp Y nt Rate 
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Policy and Program Officers, Resear chers and Consult ints 


Where They Work At Work 


Education a 15 These professionals work for government; educational and 
research institutions; business, professional and recreational 
Federal Administration Ea organizations; advisory, consulting and marketing firms; non- 
Provincidl ant arrieade | is governmental agencies; and other organizations. 
rovincial and Territoria ‘ 
Administration Caiman 10 ° Professionals in natural and applied science, social, health, 
education, economic development and marketing areas 
Other Health and pases 149 conduct research, develop policies, provide advice and 
Social Services implement or administer various programs related to their field 
Business Services Sa) 10 of work. 
Local and | ¢ Economists and economic policy researchers and analysts 
Administration 6 conduct research and develop models to provide for economic 
Finance and Insurance forecasting. 
and Real Estate i 4 


¢ Recreation and sports program supervisors and consultants 
oversee and administer programs and activities, provide 


ot Employ consulting services and develop policies. 
@ 


Ne e Program officers in government administer and operate 
0 programs associated with institutions such as Parliament and 
& 0 ll ahs | | 
‘on activities such as international relations and elections. 
Part Time ¢ Social science professionals such as anthropologists, 
80 geographers, historians, political scientists, sociologists, 
linguists and archaeologists study, analyze and conduct 
60 research in their respective fields. 
e Psychometricians administer and interpret psychological tests. 
" Education, Training & Experience 
20 ¢ People in this group usually require a college diploma or a 
Full Time university degree in their field of work. Most recent entrants 
0 


iz i have an undergraduate university degree or a master's degree. 
This All 


, ; e Some may require a master’s or doctoral degree in their field o1 
Occupation Occupations wore. 
\pution b e They may require several years’ experience in their field of 
’ oN Va work. 
\ Ye ¢ Foreign service officers must take competitive examinations. 


e Recreation and sports program supervisors and consultants 
may require certificates in areas such as fitness and lifesaving. 


In These Occupations... 


74,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 48.9% fror 
1988. After employment gains of 26.9% from 1988 to 1993, 
employment growth slowed to 17.3% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over 
the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
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Related Occupation(s): 4160, 4161, 4163, 4166 
: cor 2 yale ole ny Cross- index: M120, U240, M820 


°¢ 27% are health and social policy researchers; 26% are 
economic development officers; 13% are educational policy 
researchers; and 11% are recreation and sports program 
supervisors. 


° 14% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in 
these occupations has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 56% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these occupations 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected change, 


as the number of job openings is expected to be matched by 
the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraints may continue to slow 
employment growth or decrease employment levels in these 
occupations. The effects will vary among the different 
occupations in this group. 


¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries, with much of the increase occurring in the 
business services, health and social services and education 
industries. 
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searchers, Consultants and 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in government departments 
and agencies, consulting firms, professional associations 
and non-governmental organizations. 


e Social policy researchers develop social programs, 
legislation and proposals based on demographic, social 
and economic analyses. 


e Home economists conduct research and advise 
consumers on food products, textiles and other consumer 
goods. 


¢ Social survey researchers develop questionnaires, 
conduct surveys, analyze data and interpret statistics on 
social issues. 


¢ Health policy researchers, consultants and program 
officers conduct research, produce reports and administer 
health care policies and programs. 


This occupation also includes housing policy analysts and 
international aid and development project officers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e People in this occupation usually require, at a minimum, a 
bachelor’s degree or college diploma. Most recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree or a 
master’s degree. 


¢ People in social policy usually require a bachelor's degree 
or college diploma in social science or business 
administration. They may also need a master’s degree in 
social science or business administration. 


¢ People in health policy must have a bachelor’s degree or 
college diploma in health science, public administration or 
hospital administration, or a bachelor's degree in social 
science. They may also need to complete a graduate 
degree and usually require several years’ experience as 
health care professionals or community or social service 
workers. 


In These Occupations... 


e 20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 70.9% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 34.6% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 27.0% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 68% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to other 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e Health and social policy reforms at the federal and 
provincial levels could provide some employment 
Opportunities in the near term. Over a longer period, 
government spending restraints may limit employment 
growth in this occupation. 


¢ Employment requirements for this occupation are expected 
to increase across a broad range of occupations through 
2004, with much of the increase in health and social 
Services. 


_ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Natural and Applied Science Policy Researchers, Consultants a 


and Program Officers 


Where They Work 


Professional Services 


Federal Administration «16 
Provincial and Territorial 
Administration a 12 
Business Services Me) 10 
Education Mi 5 


Fishing and Trapping (3) 4 


Local and Other 
Administration i 3 


Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


bution 6 
| aro y 
Xc) Ay 
Q 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 


<< This Occupation 
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27 


Age group 


“om All Occupations 


At Work 


People in this occupation work for federal, provincial and 
municipal governments, private companies and advisory and 
consultant agencies. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Ergonomists conduct research and advise on 
interrelationships between persons, equipment and 
working or living environments to ensure products and 
work methods maximize safety, productivity and comfort. 


¢ Occupational hygienists study physical and chemical 
hazards and stresses in the workplace. They suggest 
changes to work processes and provide information to 
workers on ways to reduce risk to specific occupational 
hazards. 


¢ Science policy and program officers research and advise 
on policies and develop and administer programs related 
to transportation, communications, natural resources, 
agriculture, the environment, energy, land use and other 
scientific fields. 


This occupation also includes fisheries analysts, industrial 
hygienists, scientific consultants, patent agents and 
transportation safety and transport program analysts. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually must have an 
undergraduate university degree or college diploma in a 
related scientific or technical discipline. Many recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 

¢ They may require a master’s degree in a related scientific 
discipline. 

¢ Occupational hygienists may require certification by the 
Canadian Registration Board of Occupational Hygienists or, 
in Quebec, the Conseil d’accréditation en hygiene 
industrielle du Québec. 


e With experience, people in this occupation may progress 
to managerial positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 7,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 67.6% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 47.3% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 13.8% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ 20% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 33% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending decisions on research and 
regulatory enforcement, in areas such as health and the 
environment, may have an impact on the outlook for these 
occupations. Consequently, the best opportunities in this 
occupation are likely to be in the private sector - for 
example, in environmental consulting firms. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
professional services and business services industries. 
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Ealnings 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
Age Group 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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Pros 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


_ to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Economic Development Officers and Marketing Researchers — 
and Consultants 


Where They Work At Work 


Busi Services ENE 19 People in this occupation work for government agencies, 
Use marketing firms and business associations. They may also 
Advertising Services pay 1 be self-employed. Their duties may require them to: 
Finance and Insurance ¢ develop policies and administer programs to promote 
and Real Estate Mas) 10 business investment in urban and rural areas; 
| : * conduct social and economic surveys to assess 
Wholesale Trade (iy 8 development potential and future trends; 
Federal Administration Sm 6 * respond to questions from members of the business 
p lad Tecriteried community concerning development opportunities; 
rovincial and Territoria ; F . 
Administration Mal 5 ¢ review development proposals and provide advice on 


procedures and requirements for government approval; 


* conduct surveys and analyze data on the buying habits 
and preferences of consumers; 


Local and Other 4 
Administration cael 


Em | * conduct research on marketing for industrial and 
‘ p °C commercial products; and 

R\ / & ¢ develop social and economic profiles of urban and rural 
N 0 (al areas to encourage investment. 


” Thi tion also includes business, industrial, touri 
a Part Time IS occupa ion alSO Inciudes DUSINEeSS, INdUS rial, tourism 


and regional development officers, and tourism industry 
consultants. 


Education, Training & Experience 


80 
60 


¢ People in this occupation require a bachelor's degree in 
economics, commerce, business administration or public 
administration. Many recent entrants have an 
Full Time undergraduate university degree. 


a a ¢ With experience, they may progress to managerial 
This All positions. 
Occupation Occupations 


bution 6 
esol \4 
“? Ay 
@ 


40 


20 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 59.8% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 35.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 18.0% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 24% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


15-29 30-39 40-54 a Age group 7 Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
<= This Occupation |<» All Occupations World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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"Rela ted Occupation(s): 416 


¢ 50% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations and for 
occupations in the social science, education, government 
service and religion sectors. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Free trade and the increasing use of information 
technology are likely to increase opportunities in this 
occupation; government spending restraints and 
restructuring in the financial sector will have the opposite 
effect. Marketing researchers and economic development 
officers with a strong understanding of other economies 
and of international trade and investment issues are likely 
to have the most success. 


¢ Employment requirements for this occupation are expected 
to increase across a broad range of industries through 
2004, with much of the increase in the business services 
industry. 


| Part 2, Field of Study Cross-index «M120, U : us20, ui 20, “cra, 1, a20 a : | : 
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Earnings 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20-29 30-39 40-49 
Age Group 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


This Occupation All Occupations 


Pros 
CURRENT 2004 


GOOD GOOD 
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- Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Education Policy Researchers, Consultants and Program 
Officers See oe me eae 


Where They Work At Work 


Edudation 73 People in this occupation work in government departments, 
yh es school boards and education research institutes. They may 
Provincial and Territorial! ees 9 also be self-employed. Their duties may require them to: 
Adastra * conduct research, produce reports and administer 
Business Services I] 5 education policies and programs; 
oc ¢ evaluate curriculum programs and recommend 
Federal Administration jj 3 improvements; 
Other Health and a F ¢ develop the structure, content and objectives of new 
Social Services programs; 
Other Service Industries fj 2 * conduct statistical analyses to determine the cost and 
Local and G@her effectiveness of education policies and programs; 
Administration Maal 2 ¢ provide ongoing professional development training and 
consultative services to teachers; and 
¢ develop teaching materials and other resources for 
e ot Employ, program delivery. 
R\S 0/ &Y This occupation also includes curriculum developers and 
N 0 (al planners, and education and special education 
100 coordinators. 
Part Time ; eat i 
80 Education, Training & Experience 
60 ¢ People in this occupation must have a bachelor’s degree in 
education or in a discipline such as social science or 
40 business administration. Many recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 
20 ¢ They may require a master’s degree in education. 
Full Time ¢ They usually need several years’ experience as school 
0 teachers. 
This All” ¢ They usually require a teacher's certificate in their 
Occupation Occupations province of employment. 
. r e With experience, they may progress to managerial 
: esmution by positions. 
» Je In These Occupations... 


* 10,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 84.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 27.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 44.3% from 1993 to 1998. In 


40 comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
* * 16% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
= Occupations. 
¢ 15% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
11 10 : ; 
10 all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
\ 
— Age grou ‘hig pi ‘i 
an ge group : Check out the big picture’ in : 
<=> This Occupation <<» All Occupations _ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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Noe 4166 


Earnings 


in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


Highest 
¢ 64% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 20% 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 
* the unemployment rate averaged 3.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. Average 
* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
professional occupations and for other occupations in the 
social science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. Lowest 
National Outlook to 2004 a 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average. Age Group 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 44 600 37 400 
¢ Budgetary restraint by all levels of government will limit This Occupation All Occupations 
employment opportunities in this occupation, although 
educational restructuring may provide some openings in gtk Prospe,, 
the short term. Private sector curriculum consultants may N\ > 
have the best opportunities. 
* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in education. CURRENT 2004 
GOOD GOOD 
LIMITED LIMITED 
oym 
yynemployment Rag, 


=O-This Occupation === All Occupations 


3 _ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
_ tose it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Paralegal, Social Services Workers and ccupation n 
Education and Religion 


Where They Work At Work 


Other Health and 
Social Services 


Education PR 14 


34 People in this group work for government, law firms, social 
service and private employment agencies, group homes, 
hospitals, prisons and correctional facilities, rehabilitation 
centres, nurseries and daycare centres, elementary and 


Professional Services SI 12 high schools, and places of worship. 
¢ Paralegals and legal assistants prepare legal documents, 
Other Service Industries oe 9 maintain records and conduct research to assist lawyers. 
Provincial and Territorial Cam 7 e Trademark agents prepare trademark applications. 
Administration ¢ Community and social service workers administer 
Federal Administration [i q community services and social assistance programs. 
Local and @ucer ¢ Employment counsellors provide assistance with 
Administration Me 3 employment searches and career planning. 


¢ Instructors and teachers of persons with disabilities teach 
skills to children and adults with physical and 
ot Employ, developmental disabilities. 
Ry o/ Y ¢ Driving instructors teach vehicle driving skills. 
&S 0 (al e Driver's licence examiners conduct road tests to determine 
drivers’ eligibility for licensing. 
¢ Brothers, nuns and other religious workers provide support 
to ministers of religion and their religious communities. 


Education, Training & Experience 


100 
Part Time 
80 


60 


e People in this group usually need a college diploma, a 
bachelor’s degree or expertise in their area of work. Most 
recent entrants have an undergraduate university degree 

cll time or a community college diploma. 


| i ¢ Employment counsellors may substitute a high school 
This All diploma and several years’ experience related to 
Occupation Occupations counselling for post-secondary school education. 


¢ Driving instructors must obtain a licence in their province 
of work. 


40 


20 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 180,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
56.1% from 1988. After employment gains of 31.5% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 18.7% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 42% are community and social service workers; 17% are 
paralegals and related workers; 16% are instructors and 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ : 3 : 
<=> This Occupation | =» All Occupations World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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teachers of disabled persons; and 10% are employment 
counsellors. 


* 21% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 12% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantlyover the 
last ten years. 


° 78% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 4.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 

* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are among 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
the lowest for occupations in the social science, Age Group 
education, government service and religion sectors. 


' Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. 39 700 37 400 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


National Outlook to 2004 This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations ork Prospe,, 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and S 


earnings both are at average levels. 


° Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to CURRENT 2004 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Government spending restraint in social services is likely GOOD GOOD 
to limit employment opportunities in several of these 


occupations. The effects of spending restrictions will vary 
greatly among the occupations in this group. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 


health and social services, professional services, 


education and business services industries. LIMITED LIMITED 


\ynemployment Rate 


8 89 90 9 92 98 94 9 96 97 98 
=—O=This Occupation —@= All Occupations 


: Refer to to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” ‘for a ete explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. ce | 
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Paralegal and Related Occupation 


Where They Work 


Professional Services 


Business Services «7 
Provincial and Territorial 
Administration es 7 
Advertising Services Ses 6 


Federal Administration ae 3 


Other Service Industries FU) 3 


Finance and Insurance 
and Real Estate mm 3 


Part Time 


Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 


<< This Occupation 
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60 


Age group 


«e All Occupations 


At Work 


People in this occupational group work in law firms and in 
legal departments throughout the public and private sectors. 
Trademark agents are also employed by trademark 
development and searching firms. Trademark agents and 
paralegals may also be self-employed. 


* Paralegals, legal assistants and law clerks in law firms 
prepare legal documents, maintain records and files, and 
conduct research. They may also conduct interviews. 


¢ Unsupervised paralegals provide certain legal services 
directly to the public for a fee, where allowed by provincial 
legislation. Notaries public prepare promissory notes, 
wills, mortgages and other legal documents. They may also 
administer oaths, take affidavits and depositions, and 
witness and certify the validity of signatures on 
documents. 


¢ Trademark agents research and prepare trademark 
applications. 


¢ Independent paralegals provide certain legal services as 
allowed by provincial legislation. They may represent 
clients in small claims court. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must have a high school 
diploma. Most recent entrants have a community college 
diploma or an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Legal assistants and paralegals must complete a 
bachelor’s degree in law or a college diploma in a legal 
assistant or law clerk program or in-house training. 


¢ Notaries public must complete a one-year university 
notary public course and in-house training at their 
workplace. They also require a provincial licence. In 
British Columbia, they must be members of the Society of 
Notaries Public. 


¢ Trademark agents must complete two years’ in-house 
training and an examination conducted by the Patent and 
Trade Mark Institute of Canada. They must also register 
with the federal Trade-Marks Office. 


¢ Independent paralegals usually obtain their education 
through experience and industry sponsored courses. 


In These Occupations... 


* 30,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 82.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 43.8% from 1988 to 


a Check out the ‘hig picture’ in ee 4 : 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Ae Related Occupation(s): 421 a 
rt 2 Field a of Study Cross-index: C152, 7152, ‘U840, ,U120 


NOC 4211 


Earnings 


1993, employment growth slowed to 26.8% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 17% are self-employed, equal to the average for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in 
this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


° 87% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 2.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is : ; 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the social Age Group 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 43 700 37 400 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


; ; j i i All 0 ti 
comparable to those for other occupations in the social ba Sn a gay 
science, education, government service and religion x Prose 
sectors. woe CL, 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. 
National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Paralegals are likely to work increasingly with 
computerized filing systems and computerized legal 
databases. Opportunities for paralegals should be good, as LIMITED LIMITED 
competitive pressures force the substitution of paralegals 
for more highly paid lawyers. lo ment 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements for this yynemp Y Rate 
occupation through 2004 is expected to occur in the 
professional services industry. 


69 90 7 92 93 OF 9 96 97 98 
=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Community and Social Service Workers | 7S : ae 


Where They Work 


Other Health and 
Social Services 


Provincial and Territorial 


Administration ae 11 


Local and Other 5 
Administration 


Other Service Industries RNR 5 
Education i) 3 
Hospitals J 2 


Federal Administration ) 2 


ot Employ, 
sv “Yo Ks 
Part Time 


40 


20 
Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


,pution 6 
3 "o, 


35 
- | 9 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in social service and 
government agencies, group homes, correctional facilities 
and other organizations. Their duties may require them to: 


e interview clients to obtain case histories and prepare 
intake reports; 


° assess and investigate clients’ eligibility for social benefits, 
and advise clients regarding social assistance and 
pensions; 


e refer clients to other social services; 


¢ counsel and provide assistance to clients living in group 
homes and halfway houses, and supervise their activities, 


¢ provide crisis intervention and emergency shelter services; 


¢ implement programs such as life skills workshops, 
substance abuse treatment and youth services under the 
supervision of social workers or health care professionals; 
and 


e assist in evaluating the effectiveness of treatment 
programs. 


This occupation includes addictions workers, native 
outreach workers, youth workers, rehabilitation workers, 
family service workers, drop-in centre workers and welfare 
and compensation officers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually complete a university or 
college program in social work, counselling or another 
social science discipline. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ For some positions, previous experience in a social service 
environment as a volunteer or in a support capacity may 
replace formal education requirements. 


¢ With additional training and experience, people in this 
occupation may progress to professional occupations in 
social services such as family and marriage counsellors, 
social workers and probation officers. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 75,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 76.7% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 52.2% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 16.1% from 1993 to 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 
<< This Occupation <> All Occupations 
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‘Related Occupation(s): 421 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U 


NOC 4212 


Ealnings 


1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 20% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 81% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the social science, 
education, government service and religion sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations but 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
among the lowest for occupations in the social science, Age Group 
education, government service and religion sectors. 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 37 200 37 400 
National Outlook to 2004 This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are ror Prospen, 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings S 


both are at average levels. 

° Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to CURRENT 2004 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Continued government spending restraint in health and GOOD GOOD 
social services is likely to severely limit employment 


prospects in this occupation. In the longer run, an aging 
population will increase demand for the services of these 
workers. The best job opportunities may be in the private 
sector. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in health and LIMITED LIMITED 
social services. 


\ynemployment Rate 


e 69 9 9 92 93 oF 9 96 97 98 
=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Instructors and Teachers of Disabled Persons 


Where They Work 


Education ees «47 


Other Health and 


Social Services fo 42 


Hospitals i) 7 


Provincial and Territorial | 
Administration 


Other Service Industries! 1 


ot Emplo Vi 
Se % 


40 


20 


Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


Pesan by Ap 
() 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in rehabilitation centres and 
elementary and high schools. Their duties may require them 
to: 


e instruct students who are blind and visually impaired in 
reading and writing braille and in the use of special 
equipment; 

° instruct students who are deaf and hearing-impaired in lip- 
reading, finger spelling and sign language; 

e instruct students who are hearing-impaired in the 
formation and development of sounds for speech using 
hearing aids and other devices; 


¢ instruct persons with physical disabilities and their families 
in the use of rehabilitative techniques, prosthetic devices, 
wheelchairs and other equipment; and 


e assist individuals with physical or developmental 
disabilities to develop life skills. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually require a bachelor's 
degree in education or a related field of work such as 
psychology or social work. In some instances, people with 
a community college diploma and appropriate experience 
may work in this occupation. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ They must complete an appropriate training program in 
rehabilitation or special education. 


e Instructors of the blind require certification by the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


¢ Teachers who work in public schools require provincial 
teaching certificates. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 30,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 18.5% 
from 1988. However, after rising 22.2% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 3.0% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


° 23% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 
<< This Occupation «xi All Occupations 
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NOC 4215 


Earnings 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 84% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 3.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the social 
science, education, government service and religion 
sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average, 
although earnings are above the average level for | 42 300 | 37 400 
comparable occupations. This Occupation All Occupations 
* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be gtk Prospe,, 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. Ny} &5 


¢ There is increasing concern in society for persons with 


disabilities, but public funds are dwindling in a number of CURRENT 2004 


areas. Government spending restraints may limit 
Opportunities in this occupation, perhaps to a lesser extent 
than for other social service workers. 


* Almost all of the increase in employment requirements GOOD GOOD 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 


health and social services and education. Cran) 
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Age group 


<2 All Occupations 


At Work 


People in this group work in schools and for government, 
libraries, archives, museums, art galleries and other 
organizations. 


¢ Librarians develop, organize and maintain library collections 
and provide advisory services for users. They perform manual 
and on-line reference searches, arrange inter-library loans and 
supervise technicians, assistants and clerks. They may 
specialize in particular collections or work in information 
management areas such as maintaining Web sites or providing 
training in Internet resources. 


e Archivists acquire, research and store historical documents, 
photographs, maps, audio-visual and other materials. They 
ensure the preservation and storage of these materials and 
develop classification systems so that users can gain access to 
them. 


¢ Conservators restore and conserve paintings, photographs, 
sculptures, furniture, pottery and other works of art and 
antiquity. They provide consultation to museums, art galleries 
and individuals, and supervise conservation technicians and 
other museum technicians. They may specialize in a particular 
conservation field. 


° Curators recommend the acquisition of paintings, photographs, 
sculptures, documents and other museum and gallery artifacts. 
They research the origin and history of artifacts, develop the 
storyline and theme of displays and exhibitions, and supervise 
curatorial assistants and other museum technicians. They may 
specialize in particular collections. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually must have a university degree. 
Many recent entrants have an undergraduate university 
degree. 

¢ Librarians need a master’s degree in library science. 

¢ Archivists usually require a master’s degree in archival studies 
library science or history. 


¢ Conservators need a master’s degree in art conservation or a 
college diploma in conservation technology and several years’ 
experience in conservation work. 


¢ Curators must have a bachelor’s or master's degree in 
museology, art history or a field related to their area of work. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
| “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: M430, U420, U450, M420 


In These Occupations... 


* 18,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.1% from 
1988. After rising 12.7% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 12.2% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over 
the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 77% are librarians; 12% are conservators and curators; and 
11% are archivists. 

¢ 23% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 80% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


Age Grou 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.5% from 1996 to 1998, : 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
the lowest for occupations in the art, culture, recreation and 4a 
sport sectors. tha ino 
This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for professional 
occupations but are comparable to those for other occupations 


in the art, culture, recreation and sport sectors. quot Frospec,. 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings are 


both at average levels. 
¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to improve to GOOD 

“Good”, as a very high retirement rate in these occupations is 

expected to increase the number of job openings more rapidly 

than the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR 
¢ Government spending restraint in the cultural sector will 


decrease employment opportunities in public libraries and 
galleries. Opportunities in the private sector include 


maintaining corporate archives and corporate memory systems LIMITED LIMITED 
and using the Internet for information searches. 

¢ The increasing availability of computerized reference material, loyment R 
both on the Internet and on compact disks, will transform the yynemp ate 


work of librarians. Growing use of computerized information 1 
storage will mean that archivists must organize information 9 
retrieval systems that allow easy and reliable access to stored al eee 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 2004 : 


for these occupations will occur in education. op ee a eee oe 
=—O=This Occupation =@~ All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for governments; advertising 
agencies; large corporations; private consulting firms, 
magazines, journals, newspapers and other publishers, 
radio and television networks and stations; social agencies; 
private translation and interpreting agencies; and 
international and other organizations. They may also be self- 
employed. 
e Writers research and write books, scripts, plays, essays, 
speeches, manuals, specifications and other non- 
journalistic articles. 


¢ Editors review, evaluate and edit manuscripts, articles, 
news reports and other material for publication and 
broadcast, and co-ordinate the activities of staff. 


e Journalists research, investigate, interpret and 
communicate news and public affairs through 
newspapers, television, radio and other media. 


¢ Specialists in public relations and communications develop 
and implement communications strategies and information 
programs, publicize activities and events, and maintain 
media relations on behalf of clients. 

° Translators adapt written material from one language to 
another. 

e Interpreters translate oral communication from one 
language to another. 


¢ Sign-language interpreters translate sign language to 
spoken language and vice versa. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a college diploma or a 
university degree in their area of work. Many recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 

¢ Translators and terminologists usually require an 
undergraduate university degree; interpreters usually need 
a postgraduate degree. They may require certificates and 
membership in their professional organization. 

¢ Translators and interpreters working for international 
organizations usually require fluency in three languages. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 78,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 32.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 17.1% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 12.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s):5121,5122,5124 $= = # = |. co cae 
\ ae Field of ay Cross-index: C410, U120, u410, uszo, Maa, seo, ao , Ua, uao4,, : NOC 51 2 


M860, M402, M403, M420 © 


¢ 35% work in public relations and communications; 24% are 
writers; 16% are journalists; 15% are translators, 
terminologists and interpreters; and 10% are editors. 


¢ 19% work part-time, equal to the average for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 35% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in 
these occupations has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 56% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these occupations 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for professional 
occupations but are comparable to those for other 
occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings Is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The continuing growth of niche publications and the 
development of Internet publishing will create opportunities 
in writing, journalism and editing occupations. 


¢ The Canadian Translation Industry Sectoral Committee 
expects strong growth in employment opportunities in 
translation in the near future. 


¢ Contracting-out of government work will increase 
Opportunities in the private sector for translators. Translators 
between Spanish and English or French and between Asian 
languages and English or French are likely to have the best 
opportunities. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services and printing and publishing industries. 


Ealnings 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
Age Group 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in advertising agencies, 
governments, large corporations, private consulting firms, 
publishing firms and other organizations. 


e Self-employed writers work on a free-lance basis. 


¢ Creative writers such as novelists, playwrights, script writers, 
poets and humorists conceive and write material for publication 
or presentation. They may conduct research for factual content 
and obtain other necessary information. 


* Technical and specifications writers analyze material such as 
specifications, notes and drawings and write manuals, user 
guides and other documents to explain the installation, 
operation and maintenance of electronic, mechanical and other 
equipment. 

¢ Copywriters study and determine selling features of products 
and services and write text for advertisements and 
commercials. 


e Writers may specialize in a particular subject or type of writing. 


This occupation also includes television writers, essayists, 
speech writers and scientific writers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation have different educational 
requirements, depending on their specialization. Most recent 
entrants have a university degree; others have some other post- 
secondary qualification. 


¢ Technical writers usually require a university degree in an area 
of specialization such as computer science or engineering. 

¢ Copywriters usually require a university degree or college 
diploma in English, French, marketing or another discipline. 

¢ Creative writers may take creative writing programs offered by 
universities and colleges. 

¢ Most people in this occupation require talent and ability, as 
demonstrated by a portfolio of work, in order to be hired. 


In These Occupations... 


° 19,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 37.1% fron 
1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, when 
employment increased 28.0%. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% 
over the last five. 


© 26% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 72% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ 51% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation has 
increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the lowest for occupations in the art, culture, recreation and 
sport sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for professional 
occupations but are comparable to those for other occupations 
in the art, culture, recreation and sport sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are rated 
“Good”, since employment opportunities are well above 
average, although earnings are at the average level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Computers are transforming writers’ work in several ways. 
First, computer programming creates a strong demand for 
technical writers familiar with programming. Second, use of 
the Internet and computerized reference materials has 
changed writers’ research methods drastically. Third, modems 
allow rapid transfer of material between writer, editor and 
publisher. 


¢ Government spending restrictions have decreased openings 
for writers in government. Contracting-out of government work 
and the proliferation of niche publications (including Internet 
publications) are favourable trends for self-employed writers. 


¢ Employment requirements for this occupation are expected to 
increase across a broad range of industries through 2004, with 
much of the increase in the business services and other 
services industries. 
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Age group 


At Work 


Editors work for publishing firms, magazines, journals, 

newspapers, and radio and television networks and 

stations, and for companies and government departments 

that produce publications. They may also be self-employed. 

Their duties may require them to: 

¢ evaluate manuscripts, articles, news copy and wire 
service dispatches for publication or broadcast; 

* recommend or make changes in content, style and 
organization of submitted copy; 

* correct errors in spelling, grammar and syntax, and 
shorten or lengthen copy as required; 

¢ confer with authors, staff writers, reporters and others 
regarding revisions to copy; 

¢ plan layout or format of copy according to printed space or 
broadcast time; 

* plan and coordinate activities of staff and ensure 
deadlines are met; 

* plan coverage of upcoming events and assign work; 

* negotiate royalties and payments to authors and free- 
lance writers; and 

* specialize in particular subjects such as sports or in 
particular types of publications such as newspapers. 

This occupation also includes advertising editors, art 

editors, news editors, photo editors and production editors. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Editors usually require a bachelor’s degree in journalism, 
English, French or a related discipline. Many recent 
entrants have an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They usually must have several years’ experience in 
journalism, writing, publishing or a related field. 


e With experience, they may progress to management 
positions such as editor-in-chief or managing editor. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


NOC 5122 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 8,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 0.1% saat 
from 1988. After rising 6.2% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 6.0% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 15% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 22% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Average 


Lowest 


in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 20% 
ten years. 7 
¢ 52% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all i i 
bith 20 - 29 30 - 39 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation Age Group 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 
e the unemployment rate averaged 4.8% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 39 700 | 37 400 | 


among the highest for professional occupations. 


: This Occupation All Occupations 
¢the average earnings are among the lowest for 
professional occupations but are comparable to those for xK Prospe 
other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport woe CL 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 


are both at average levels. GOOD GOOD 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. C FAIR » C rar > 
¢ Technological change has increased the need for editors 


with skills in particular technical areas - for example, 


computer program manuals. Contracting-out in both 

government and the private sector may mean that more LIMITED LIMITED 
and more editors work on a free-lance basis. This trend Is 

reinforced by the availability of modems to transfer 

between material between writer, editor and publisher. \ynemployment Rate 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
printing and publishing industry. 


=—O=This Occupation -@ All Occupations 


a Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupation work for consulting firms, 
corporations, associations, government, social agencies 
and other organizations. They may also be self-employed. 
Their duties may require them to: 


¢ develop, implement and evaluate communications 
strategies and programs to inform clients, employees and 
the public of initiatives and policies of businesses, 
government and other organizations; 


¢ gather, research and edit material for in-house and public 
audiences; 


¢ prepare or oversee the preparation of reports, briefs, 
bibliographies, speeches, presentations and press 
releases; 


e develop and organize workshops, meetings, ceremonies 
and other events for publicity, fundraising and other 
information purposes; 


¢ prepare and deliver educational and publicity programs to 
increase awareness of museums, galleries and other 
tourist attractions; 

¢ initiate and maintain contact with the media; 

° arrange interviews and news conferences; and 


* assist in the preparation of brochures, reports, newsletters 
and other material. 


This occupation also includes fundraising consultants, 
media relations officers, museum educators, press 
secretaries and publicists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually require a university 
degree or college diploma in public relations, 
communications, journalism or a discipline related to a 
particular subject. Most recent entrants have an 
undergraduate university degree. 


e With additional training and experience, they may progress 
to managerial positions in public relations and 
communications. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Related Occupation(s): 512 


"Part 2 Field of Study pect M120, U120 


140, UBE 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 27,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 48.7% nid 
from 1988. After employment gains of 32.9% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 11.9% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 15% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 62% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


has increased significantly over the last ten years. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.3% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for professional occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 40 500 37 400 


professional occupations but are comparable to those for This Occupation All Occupations 
other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport 


sectors. yo Prospe,, 


National Outlook to 2004 S 
° Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be GOOD GOOD 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Corporations and government may tend to contract out 
much of the routine public relations work in the future. This 
will be made easier by computer and telecommunications 


technologies which allow free lancers to work off-site. 


¢ Employment requirements for this occupation are expected 
to increase across a broad range of industries through LIMITED LIMITED 


2004, with much of the increase in the business services 


industry. \ynemployment Rate 
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At Work 


People in this group work for film production, radio and 
television companies and stations; broadcasting 
departments; sound recording studios; record production, 
ballet and dance companies; symphony orchestras; bands; 
choirs; night clubs; dance academies; and private acting 
and dance schools. Many are self-employed. 


e Film, television and radio producers manage the 
production of motion pictures, television shows and radio 
programs. 


¢ Directors interpret scripts, select casts and direct 
performers and other aspects of productions. 

¢ Record producers plan and coordinate musical recordings. 

¢ Directors of photography plan and coordinate the 
photography of motion pictures. 

e Conductors select and interpret musical works, and lead 
bands, orchestras and choirs. 


e Arrangers adapt and modify musical compositions to 
convey desired themes. 


e Musicians play one or more instruments. 
¢ Singers sing musical arrangements. 


¢ Actors perform roles in motion picture, television and radio 
productions. 


e Painters, sculptors and other visual artists create original 
paintings, drawings, sculptures, engravings and other art 
works. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually have a university degree, 
college diploma or other post-secondary specialized 
training in their area of work. Many recent entrants have 
an undergraduate university degree or a community 
college diploma. 


¢ They may require experience and be able to demonstrate 
directing, creative or performing skills. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 82,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 36.4% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 30.4%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


oe - Check out the ‘big picture’ in - 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” = 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C050, U051, U010, C410, C030, C040, U410, TO60 NOC 513 


Ealnings 


¢ 40% are musicians and singers; 22% are producers, 
directors, choreographers and related artists; and 18% are 
painters and other visual artists. 


¢ 42% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 68% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 49% are women, compared to the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.1% from 1996 to 1998, 20% 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is : | : 
among the highest for professional occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢the average earnings are among the lowest for Age Group 


professional occupations but are comparable to those for 
other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


sectors. 37 400 | 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall This Occupation All Occupations 
economic activity. 
; ro 
National Outlook to 2004 ork P Speco 
us 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and CURRENT 2004 


earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. GOOD GOOD 


¢ Continued government spending restrictions in the cultural 


sector are likely to affect these occupations unfavourably. 
However, with the increased number of television 
channels, prospects for performing artists may be 


relatively favourable, as these channels will need to 

provide content. The continuing ability of Canada to 

attract foreign production will also have a favourable LIMITED LIMITED 
effect on prospects for performing artists. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through yynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
amusement and recreation services industry. 
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At Work 


People in this group are employed by libraries, schools, 
archives and organizations with library and archive 
services, museums, galleries and retail organizations. They 
may specialize in a specific type of collection. 


e Library and archive technicians and assistants help users 
get information from library and archive resources, assist 
librarians and archivists in cataloguing new acquisitions 
and conduct reference searches. 


e Conservation and restoration technicians assist 
conservators to preserve and restore artifacts. 


¢ Curatorial assistants help research, handle and store 
artifacts. 


e Museum guides and interpreters conduct museum and 
gallery tours of exhibitions. 


e Museum registrars and cataloguers classify and register 
artifacts and supervise inventory control. 


e Preparators construct displays and dioramas, and prepare 
artifacts for storage or shipping. 


e Picture framers fabricate custom frames and mount 
paintings and other art work. 


This occupational group also includes reference and 
circulation assistants. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need a post-secondary 
qualification and specialized training. In some cases, 
appropriate work experience may serve as a substitute for 
academic qualifications. Many recent entrants have a 
community college diploma or an undergraduate university 
degree. 


¢ Most require a college program in museum studies or 
conservation technology or other technical or on-the-job 
training programs. 


e Library and archive technicians and assistants usually 
require a college library technician diploma or a university 
degree in a social science discipline. 


¢ Registrars and cataloguers may require a university 
degree in a field related to museum and gallery work. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 16,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 4.1% 
from 1988. However, after rising 7.4% over the 1988 to 1993 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


"Part 2d of Study rossi M0, U2, MA, Ue, U220 


period, employment decreased 3.1% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


Highest 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. in 

¢ 78% are library and archive technicians and assistants and 
22% work in technical occupations related to museums 
and galleries. 

¢ 36% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all Average 
occupations. 

¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 79% are women, well above the average of 45% for all Lowest 
occupations. 20% 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, : : 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 20 - 29 30 - 39 
* the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, Age Group 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport 


sectors. 32 600 | 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall This Occupation All Occupations 
economic activity. Pros 
National Outlook to 2004 or p °Cr, 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and CURRENT 2004 


earnings are both at average levels for all occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be GOOD GOOD 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Technological change, in particular access to the Internet 
for a growing segment of the population, will lead to 
restructuring of library operations, providing easy access 
to a broadened range of reference materials. As a result, 


library and archival technicians will increasingly use 

computerized cataloguing and data retrieval systems. LIMITED LIMITED 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 

2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 


education. \ynemployment Rate 


=—O=This Occupation ~~ All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Photographers, Graphics Arts Technicians and Technical © 
Occupations in Motion Pictures, Broadcasting and the | 


Performing Arts 


Where They Work 
Amusement and yiuecueneres 4 


Recreation Services 


Other Service Industries NS 18 
Radio and TV 
Communications oe 16 
Other Manufacturing ees 11 
Education Mi] 5 
Printing and Publishing [4 


Advertising Services 3 
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At Work 


These people work for photographic studios; government; 
radio and television stations; and film, video, sound 
recording, theatre, publishing, advertising and printing 
companies. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Photographers photograph people and other subjects. 
They may specialize in a particular area such as portrait or 
scientific photography. 

e Film and video camera operators record news and live 
events, and film videos and television broadcasts. 


¢ Graphic arts technicians produce and assemble artwork, 
photographs and lettering and prepare designs for 
camera-ready printing. 


e Audio and video recording technicians record, mix and edit 
sound, music and videotape for films, television, radio, 
videos, recordings and live events. 

This occupational group also includes floor directors, 

lighting technicians, stunt coordinators, special effects 

technicians, make-up artists, wardrobe supervisors, motion 
picture projectionists, set dressers and stagehands. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need a high school diploma. 
Most require a college diploma, university degree or 
specialized training and experience in their area of work. 

¢ They may substitute on-the-job training for formal 
education requirements. 


¢ Projectionists need a provincial licence. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 36,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 24.1% 
from 1988. After declining 2.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 27.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 26% are photographers; 17% are audio and video 
recording technicians; and 16% are graphic arts 
technicians. 


¢ 19% are part-time, equal to the average for all 
occupations. 


¢ 43% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


_ Part2 Field of Study Cross-index: C410, 6020, C060, U410, C060, VOTO, CO40,T060 ALA BOD 


Ealmmings 


in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


Highest 
¢ 24% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20% 
occupations. 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 
¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other Average 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport 
sectors. 
National Outlook to 2004 eh 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations s u 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
earnings are both at average levels. Age Group 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. | 35 300 | 37 400 
¢ The introduction of laser technology and digital This Occupation All Occupations 
photography will result in many photographers and graphic 
arts technicians using computer work stations. wo Prospe,, 
e Areas of increasing demand for technicians include S 
specialization in video editing, digital sound mixing and 
special optical effects. CURRENT 2004 
GOOD GOOD 
LIMITED LIMITED 
oym 
ynempl yment Rar. 


=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Where They Work 


Radio and 
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Announcers and Other Performers 


At Work 


People in this group work for radio and television stations 
and networks, circuses and nightclubs, and for theatre, 
advertising and other production companies. They may also 
be self-employed. 


e Announcers and other broadcasters read the news, sports, 
weather and commercial messages, and host 
entertainment and information programs for broadcast on 
radio or television. They may specialize in areas such as 
news, sports, weather or traffic reporting, and present 
their own material or material prepared by others. 

¢ Circus performers such as trapeze artists, high-wire 
walkers, clowns and jugglers entertain audiences at 
circuses. 

¢ Buskers entertain passers-by on sidewalks, and in malls 
and other areas with magic tricks, juggling acts, short 
dramatic works and other entertainment activities. 

¢ Magicians and illusionists perform sleight-of-hand and 
other tricks to entertain audiences. 

¢ Models display clothing and other merchandise in 
commercials, advertisements and fashion shows. They 
also pose for photographers and artists. 

¢ Puppeteers operate puppets and marionettes. 

This occupational group also includes disk jockeys, radio 

hosts, talk show hosts, traffic and weather reporters, and 

acrobats and ventriloquists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ They usually have to demonstrate talent and ability at 
auditions. 


e Announcers and other broadcasters usually need a 
college radio or television arts diploma and may require 
training and experience. Announcers need specialized 
voice training. 


¢ Circus performers and acrobats may need to study ata 
circus school. 


¢ Models usually require modelling courses. 


¢ Many performers acquire their training under the guidance 
of another performer. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Crossindex: 410,050 = Bg 


In These Occupations... carmings 


¢ 11,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 2.2% 
from 1988. However, after declining 3.4% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 1.2% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 69% are announcers and broadcasters. 


° 42% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


years. Lowest 
¢ 30% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for aM 

all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 

in these occupations has increased significantly over the 20 - 29 30 - 39 

last ten years. Age Group 


¢ 35% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 


occupations has increased significantly over the last ten Er 37 400 


years. This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.6% from 1996 to 1998, 

compared to the national average of 6.0%. wot Prospe,, 
* the average earnings are comparable to those for other S 


technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport CURRENT 2004 


sectors. 
¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. GOOD GOOD 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations FAIR 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”, as the number of qualified job seekers is LIMITED 
expected to exceed the number of job openings, due to 


anticipated employment losses. Retirements are not 


expected to offset employment losses since the age m loyment 

distribution in these occupations is relatively young. \yne P 2 Rate 

¢ Cutbacks at the CBC/SRC and other publicly owned 
broadcasters have decreased demand for announcers. 
The best opportunities are expected to be in private 
television channels. 


—O=This Occupation == All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Creative Designers and Craftspersons 


Where They Work At Work 


abe : People in this group work for graphic design, advertising, 
Advertising Services iN 18 architectural and interior design firms; retail organizations; 
Business Services NIG performing arts, broadcasting, clothing and textile 
4 companies; museums; private studios; and other 
Retail Trade 12 organizations. They may also be self-employed. 
¢ Graphic designers conceptualize and produce designs, 
Printing and Publishing ae 9 illustrations, layouts and visual images for publications, 
advertising, films, posters and signs. 
Other Service Industries MN 7 ¢ Interior designers conceptualize and produce designs for 
t interior spaces in residential, commercial and other 
Other Manufacturing BM) 6 Hate 
buildings. 
Clothing Manufacturing 5 e Theatre designers conceptualize and produce designs for 


sets, costumes and lighting, fashion designers for clothing 
and accessories. 
ot Employ, ° rae sua. produce designs for museums, trade 
& shows and retail spaces. 
(al 


¢ Artisans and craftspersons produce wood, stone and other 


100 carvings; blown-glass objects; pottery; stained glass items; 
Part Time stringed instruments; and other products. 

80 e Pattern makers create master patterns for garments, 
footwear and other textile, leather and fur products. 

Education, Training & Experience 

i ¢ People in this group usually need a high school diploma. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma or 

20 


an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ Designers usually require a college diploma, university 
degree or other training program, and a portfolio of work 
that demonstrates creative ability. 


e Interior designers may require registration with a 
provincial association. 


bution 
oo “v4, e Pattern makers require college courses in design and 


pattern-making courses or on-the-job training. They may 
require computer-assisted pattern-making courses. 

e Artisans and craftspersons may not require any high 
school education. Rather, they may learn skills through 
apprenticeship with a master craftsperson. 


Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


Age group | _ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ é : fs 
<® This Occupation “> All Occupations 7 World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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3 ‘Related Occupation(s): a oN a 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C060, To60, C040, C030, C050, UO10, T40 noc 524 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 73,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 45.7% nae 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 39.7%. In comparison, 

employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 49% are graphic designers and illustrating artists and 25% 
are artisans and craftspersons. 


¢ 17% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 44% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers : 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
last ten years. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
¢ 51% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 30 700 37 400 
ae This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. x Prospe 
¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, woe CLs 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport 
Son mnie i CURRENT 2004 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ More and more, people in these occupations will rely on 
computers to present concepts to clients, produce final employment Ra 
designs and manage projects. \yi fe 

¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004, with much of the increase in business 
services and advertising services. 


9 
6 
3 
0 


89 90 oF 92 +93 OF 9 98 9 98 
=O=This Occupation »@ All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Graphic Designers a nd Illustrating Artists o 


Where They Work At Work 


Advertising, Shere: 31 People in this occupation work for advertising and graphic 
design firms and other organizations with advertising 
Printing and Publishin departments. Graphic designers and illustrating artists may 
ss oa 15 also be self-employed. Their duties may require them to: 
Business Services 0) 9 * consult with clients to establish the nature and content of 
designs and illustrations for reproduction; 
Other Manufacturing fil) 5 ¢ determine the best medium to produce the desired effect, 


and the method of reproduction; 


Other Service Industries J 3 ¢ prepare sketches, photographs and illustrations; 


Professional Services 2 ¢ work by hand or with computerized graphic programs; 
* prepare specifications and estimate the cost of materials 
Wholesale Trade] 2 and the time to complete graphic designs or illustrations; 
and 
¢ produce final designs and illustrations or supervise the 
@ ot Employ, work of other graphic designers, illustrators and graphic 


This occupation also includes animators, medical and 
scientific illustrators, commercial artists, advertising and 


PAN % "ep, arts technicians. 


100 


Part Time layout designers, page designers and title artists. 
80 
Education, Training & Experience 
60 
¢ People in this occupation must have a high school diploma 
: and creative ability as demonstrated by a portfolio of work. 
Most recent entrants have a community college diploma or 
i some other post-secondary diploma or degree. 
Full Time ¢ They usually must complete a university degree in visual 
0 SRG arts with a specialization in graphic arts, commercial art or 
thts : All photography, or a college or other program in graphic arts 


or commercial art. 
. e They may require experience as graphic arts technicians, 
,inutl On by which could replace formal education after high school. 
3 


Ig e With experience, they may progress to management 
@ positions such as advertising manager. 


Occupation Occupations 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ : ‘ be 
<=@ This Occupation <<» All Occupations World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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Related ( Occupations): a 
Id of Study Cross-index: 060, 040, uo10, u410, C720 


NOC 5241 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 
, Highest 
¢ 36,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 72.9% 20% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment increased 58.0%. In comparison, 

employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 32% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


ten years. 

© 40% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other | 31 995 | 37 400 


technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for This Occupation All Occupations 
other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport 
sectors. gtk Prospe 

¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall Ny} CL 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, as employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are at the average level. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR FAIR 


¢ People in this occupation increasingly use computerized 
page layout and graphic design systems in their work. 
Multimedia presentations and animated graphics are two 
types of work made far easier by computers. LIMITED LIMITED 
¢ Web site design may offer good opportunities for graphic loyme t R 
designers and illustrators, especially those with multimedia m n 
skills. ynemp ale 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
advertising services, printing and publishing and business 
services industries. 


=—O=This Occupation -@= All Occupations 


_ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Athletes, Coaches, Referees and Related Occupations 


Where They Work 
Amusement and 
Recreation Services 
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Administration 


Education 8 
Personal and 


Household Services aes 8 
Other Health and peees 6 


Social Services 
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53 


Age group 


= All Occupations 


At Work 


People in this group work for professional team 
organizations; amateur sports teams; sporting commissions, 
organizations and leagues; community centres; universities; 
sports and fitness clubs; and similar facilities. They may also 
be self-employed. 


e Athletes participate in competitive sports events on an 
amateur or professional basis. They play team sports such 
as hockey, baseball and football, or compete in individual 
sports such as figure skating, track and field and boxing. 


¢ Coaches prepare and train individual athletes and teams 
for competitive events. 


¢ Sports scouts identify and recruit athletes for professional 
sports teams. 


¢ Sports officials and referees observe and enforce rules 
governing sporting events, athletic games and sports 
competitions. 


¢ Program leaders and instructors in recreation and sport 
plan and coordinate recreational, sports, fitness and 
athletic programs for individuals and groups. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require ability, experience and 
technical knowledge of their area of sport. Many recent 
entrants have a high school diploma. 


e Athletes need extensive training under a coach's 
supervision and may require certification with a particular 
sports federation. 


¢ Coaches usually need to complete the national coaching 
certificate program and have technical knowledge of the 
sport. 


¢ Sports officials require certification and registration with a 
sport governing agency or commission. 


¢ Referees must complete an officiating program from a 
sport governing agency. 

¢ Program leaders and instructors usually need a high 
school diploma as well as a college diploma in recreation 
or physical education, or extensive experience ina 
specific recreational or sports program. They usually 
require certificates such as a swimming instructor's 
certificate for particular recreational activities. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


NOC 525 


In These Occupations... carn Ings 


¢ 71,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 36.9% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 13.9% from 1988 to 
1993, employment grew 20.2% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 81% are program leaders and instructors in recreation and 
sport. 


¢ 54% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


° 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


in these occupations has increased significantly over the : : 
last ten years. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age G 
¢ 59% are women, well above the average of 45% for all sili 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 9.6% from 1996 to 1998, 35 700 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 35 200" 37 400 | 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and This Occupation All Occupations 


skilled occupations and for occupations in art, culture, 


recreation and sport. yo Frospec,. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


other occupations in the art, culture, recreation and sport CURRENT 2004 


sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


GOOD GOOD 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. FAIR 
¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”. A large influx of recent graduates looking for 
work in these occupations is expected to lead to rapid 
growth in the number of qualified job seekers. As a result, LIMITED C umirep > 
despite significant growth in employment opportunities, the 
number of job seekers is expected to exceed the number \ 
of job openings. yynemp oyment Rate 


¢ Employment in these occupations will be affected by 
federal and provincial government spending restrictions on 
aid to sports organizations. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
amusement and recreation services industry. 


=O=This Occupation == All Occupations 


ae Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
_ to. use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Where They Work 
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= All Occupations 


Sales and Service Supervisor 


40 


Age group 


At Work 


These people work in retail organizations, telephone and 
door-to-door sales, hospitals and other health care 
institutions, cafeterias, catering companies and other food 
service facilities, dry cleaners, laundries, hotels, schools, 
cleaning companies, office buildings and other service 
organizations in the private sector and government. Their 
duties may require them to: 


* supervise, coordinate and schedule activities of staff; 
¢ establish and implement procedures; 

* coordinate work with that of other departments; 

* estimate and order materials and supplies; 

¢ monitor quality and production levels; 


¢ resolve work-related problems and prepare and submit 
budget, progress and other reports; 


¢ maintain inventory and records; and 
e hire and train staff. 


This occupational group also includes dry cleaning, laundry 
and cleaning supervisors; executive housekeepers; and 
supervisors of workers such as hotel clerks, theatre ushers 
and attendants, reservation clerks, commissionaires and 
sport and recreation club workers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need a high school diploma 
and previous experience in their area of work. Many 
recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ Food service supervisors require a college diploma in food 
service administration, hotel and restaurant management 
or a related discipline, or several years’ experience in food 
preparation and service. 

¢ Executive housekeepers usually require a college diploma 
Or university degree in hospital or hotel management or 
business administration. They may substitute extensive 
experience as a Cleaning supervisor for educational 
requirements. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Pree 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 114,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
29.6% from 1988. After employment gains of 17.5% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 10.3% from 
1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 50% are retail trade supervisors; 19% are food service 
supervisors; and 14% are cleaning supervisors. 


¢ 14% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 27% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 51% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofesssional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Good”. The number of job openings is 
expected to increase more rapidly than the number of 
qualified job seekers, due to strong employment growth 
and high retirement rates for sales and service 
supervisors. 


¢ The widespread use of computerized inventory control and 
order-entry systems will require these supervisors to 
upgrade their skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade and accommodation and food services 
industries. 


NOC 621. 


Ealnings 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
Age Group 


Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
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This Occupation All Occupations 


ork Prospen,. 


CURRENT 2004 


GOOD 
<> FAIR 


LIMITED 


GOOD 


LIMITED 


\ynemployment Rate 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
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Technical Sales Specialis 


Where They Work At Work 


35 Technical sales specialists work for wholesalers, 
Wholesale Trade : hie : 
pharmaceutical companies, industrial equipment 
Busiiess © miees manufacturing companies, computer services and 
ES 7 engineering firms, hydro-electric companies, and other 
Telecommunication Carriers 7 organizations that produce and provide technical goods and 
services. They may specialize in selling scientific and 
Chemicals Manufacturing G7 industrial products, telecommunication and computer 
: services and other particular products or services. Their job 
Electrical and eu 4 duties may require them to: 


Electronic Products 
Machinery - Except 4 
Electrical 


Retail Trade (3 


promote sales to existing clients, and identify and solicit 
potential clients; 


e assess the needs and resources of clients and recommend 
appropriate goods and services; 


¢ provide input into product design where goods or services 


gi Employ must meet clients’ specific needs; } ! 
ge Ne ¢ develop reports and proposals and deliver presentations; 
wS® % Up ¢ estimate costs of installation and maintenance of 
100 equipment and service; and 
Part Time * prepare and administer sales contracts. 

80 This occupation also includes representatives in sales of 
aircraft, communication equipment, construction equipment, 

60 heavy duty equipment, electricity and medical 
instrumentation. 

40 : Ve : 
Education, Training & Experience 

20 


¢ Technical specialists require a high school diploma. Most 
recent entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They may need experience in sales or in a technical 
occupation related to the product and service they sell. 


_qgsibution by 4 ¢ Technical sales supervisors need experience as a 
Ie 


Full Time 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


technical sales specialist. 


e With additional training or experience, they may move into 
sales management positions. 


40 
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Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, C140, M120, U620, C362, T 


are Nac ez 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 92,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 49.8% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 30.0%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 21% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 21% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the sales and service 
sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofesssional and skilled occupations and 
for other occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


Nationa! Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e Rapid technological change means those working in these 
occupation must stay abreast of ever-changing product 
lines available on the market. Increasingly, these 
representatives will need to use electronic data banks to 
retrieve information for their customers. 


¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004, with much of the increase in the wholesale 
trade and business services industries. 
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Insurance and Real Estate Sales Occupations and Buyers 


Where They Work At Work 


People in this group work for insurance companies and 


Finance and acumdc 78 brokerage firms, real estate EO TRADES retail and 
and Real Estate wholesale organizations and licensed grain elevator 
companies. 


Retail Trade Sian 8 e Insurance agents and brokers sell automobile, fire, life, 
: property, marine, aircraft and other types of insurance to 
Whoa Trade 5 businesses and individuals. 
Storage and Warehousing 1 ¢ Real estate agents and salespersons act as agents for the 

sale and purchase of houses, apartments, commercial 

Construction 1 buildings, land and other real estate. They may rent and 
lease properties on behalf of clients. 

Business Services [1 ¢ Retail and wholesale buyers purchase merchandise for 


resale by retail and wholesale organizations, and are 
usually responsible for the merchandising operations of 
retail organizations. They may specialize in particular 
g ol Employ, merchandise lines. 

a® % y e Grain elevator operators purchase grain from farmers; 
determine the grade, quality and weight of grain delivered; 

and maintain records for farmers, companies and the 

Canadian Wheat Board. 


This occupational group also includes real estate brokers, 
chief and senior buyers, merchandisers, and assistant and 
district grain elevator managers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


100 
Part Time 
80 


60 
40 


20 ¢ People in this group require a high school diploma. Most 
Full Time recent entrants have a community college diploma or an 


undergraduate university degree. 


This All ¢ Insurance brokers require step licensing. They can also 
Occupation Occupations receive professional recognition as a member of the 
ution Insurance Brokers Association of Canada, by completing 
ai by educational programs such as the Canadian Accredited 
3 Ay Insurance Broker and Canadian Certified Insurance Broker 
& programs. 


¢ They usually require college, university or specialized 
training in their area of work. 

¢ Real estate practitioners must have a licence. 

¢ Grain elevator operators require several years’ experience 
working in a grain elevator and may require a pesticide 
licence. They receive on-the-job training. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in : 
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Related Occupation(s): 6231, 6232, 6233 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: U120, a 21, U850, 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 162,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
12.4% from 1988. However, after rising 16.7% over the 1988 
to 1993 period, employment decreased 3.6% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 42% are real estate agents and salespersons; 40% are 
insurance agents and brokers; and 16% are retail and 
wholesale buyers. 


¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 45% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 45% are women, equal to the average for all occupations. 
The proportion of women in these occupations has 
increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the sales.and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above the average levels for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increasing use of computer-based technologies will affect 
the work and skill requirements for people employed in all 
of these occupations. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
finance, insurance and real estate industry. 
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Insurance Agents and Brokers 


Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


Insurance agents work for individual insurance companies 

to sell that company’s products to clients. Insurance brokers 

work for brokerage firms and find appropriate insurance 

products through several insurance companies on behalf of 

clients. Their duties may require them to: 

° sell automobile, fire, health, life, property, marine, aircraft 
and other types of insurance to Clients; 

e establish clients’ insurance coverage, premiums and 
methods of payment; 

¢ provide information on group and individual insurance 
packages such as risk coverage, benefits and other policy 
features; 


° ensure that clients provide the appropriate forms, medical 
examinations and other policy requirements; and 


e respond to clients’ questions when claims are made. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must complete high school, on- 
the-job training and industry-sponsored courses and 
training programs. Most recent entrants have a community 
college diploma or an undergraduate university degree. 


e Insurance brokers require step licensing. 


¢ They can also receive professional recognition as a 
member of the Insurance Brokers Association of Canada, 
by completing educational programs such as the Canadian 
Accredited Insurance Broker and Canadian Certified 
Insurance Broker programs. 


e With experience, they may progress to insurance 
management positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in— 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


‘Rel ited C Occupation(s): 623 


- Part. 2 Field of Study Cross-index: . u120, C1 21, U880° 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 66,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 22.2% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 21.6% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 0.5% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 9% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


* 36% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 47% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above the average levels for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Expert systems will be used increasingly in the insurance 
industry, and computerized telecommunications will link 
brokerages to insurance firms. Insurance agents and 
brokers will need to develop strong computer skills to 
exploit these technologies. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 


through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
the finance, insurance and real estate industry. 
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Real Estate Agents and Salespersons 


Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in the real estate industry, 
normally on a commission basis. Their duties may require 
them to: 


¢ assist individuals and companies in the sale and purchase 
of houses, apartments, commercial buildings, land and 
other real estate; 

° solicit property listings from prospective sellers; 

¢ assist sellers by establishing the asking price, advertising 
the property, marketing the property and conducting open 
houses for prospective buyers; 

* assist buyers in selecting, visiting, inspecting and making 
offers to purchase real estate; 

¢ advise sellers and buyers on market conditions, prices, 
mortgages, legal requirements and related matters; 

¢ draw up sales agreements for approval by sellers and 
buyers; and 

¢ rent or lease properties on behalf of clients. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation must complete high school and a 
real estate training course. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma or undergraduate university 
degree. 


¢ They require a provincial licence in their province. 


¢ They may operate independently by obtaining a broker's 
licence according to the regulations in their province. A 
broker's licence is necessary to become a real estate 
manager. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 68,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.7% Pid 
from 1988. After rising 8.9% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 9.7% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 13% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 63% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Average 


Pe Seeoet Lowest 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 20% 
ten years. 
° 45% are women, equal to the average for all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
The proportion of women in this occupation has increased Age Group 
significantly over the last ten years. 
the unemployment rate averaged 0.5% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 42 900 37 400 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and i : j 
This Occupation All Occupations 


skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


Pros 
e the average earnings are among the highest for technical, ot Pec,, 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above the average levels for 


comparable occupations. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to FAIR FAIR 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Computer-based technologies will become increasingly 
common in this field. For example, laptop computers linked LIMITED 
to the central office will be used to show properties to 


clients. Real estate agents and salespersons will need to 
yynemployment Rate 


LIMITED 


develop the skills required by these technologies. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
finance, insurance and real estate industry. 
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Retail and Wholesale Buyers 


Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupation work for retail and wholesale 

organizations. Their duties may require them to: 

¢ purchase merchandise from suppliers such as 
manufacturers, importers and brokers for sale in retail and 
wholesale organizations; 

* review requirements of their organizations and determine 
the quantity and type of merchandise to purchase; 

¢ study market reports, trade periodicals and sales 
promotion materials and visit trade shows, showrooms, 
factories and product design events; 

¢ establish and maintain contact with suppliers and 
negotiate prices, discounts, credit terms and 
transportation arrangements with them; 

* oversee distribution of merchandise to outlets and 
maintain stock levels; and 


¢ supervise the work of other buyers. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually must complete high 
school and have a university degree or college diploma in 
business, marketing or a related program. Many recent 
entrants have a community college diploma or an 
undergraduate university degree. 

¢ They must have experience as sales supervisors or sales 
representatives. 


e Supervisors and senior buyers must have experience. 


¢ They may specialize in a particular merchandise line 
through experience or product-based training courses. 


¢ With additional experience or training, they may progress 
to managerial positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


NOC 6233 


ey 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 26,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 36.1% 20% 


from 1988. After employment gains of 27.7% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 6.6% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the last ten years and 8.2% over the last five 
years. 

© 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 24% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in this occupation has increased significantly over the last 
ten years. 


¢ 46% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


Age Grou 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation ; : 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.6% from 1996 to 1998, 39 600 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 4 k j 
This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for KK Prospe 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. woe CL 


National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are average 
and earnings are well above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 

matched by the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR FAIR 
¢ Buyers will increasingly use computerized inventory 

systems to track the sales of various items and 

computerized ordering systems to place orders with their 


suppliers. Buyers will need to develop the appropriate LIMITED LIMITED 
computer skills. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through lo me 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the yynemp Y nt Rate 


wholesale trade and retail trade industries. 


=—O=This Occupation =@= All Occupations 
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Where They Work 
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At Work 


Chefs and cooks work in restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
educational institutions, central food commissaries, ships, 
construction and logging camps and other organizations. 


e Executive chefs direct food preparation in one or more 
restaurant chains and other establishments. They plan 
menus, hire and supervise chefs and cooks and may 
prepare meals. 


e Executive sous-chefs supervise chefs, cooks, specialist 
chefs and other kitchen workers. They may plan menus 
and prepare meals. 


¢ Working chefs prepare meals or specialize in pastry, 
sauces, salads, meats and other foods. They may also 
supervise kitchen staff and plan menus. 


¢ Cooks prepare a variety of foods, including short orders, 
and supervise kitchen workers. They may plan menus and 
specialize in ethnic cuisine or speciality dishes. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually complete high school. Many 
recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ Cooks complete a three-year apprenticeship or a college 
or other program in cooking, or have several years’ 
commercial cooking experience. 


¢ Cook trade qualification is available in all provinces except 
Quebec, the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 


¢ Supervising chefs, sous-chefs, chefs and working chefs 
require a chef apprenticeship or formal training abroad or 
equivalent training and experience. 


¢ Supervisors and administrators usually require several 
years’ experience, including two years’ supervisory 
experience in commercial food preparation and 
experience as a chef. 


¢ Sous-chefs, working chefs and chefs usually require 
several years’ experience in commercial food preparation. 

¢ The admission certification program for more highly skilled 
chefs and cooks is administered by the Canadian Culinary 
Institute through the Canadian Federation of Chefs and 
Cooks. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 180,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
19.1% from 1988. After employment gains of 6.5% from 1988 
to 1993, employment grew 11.8% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 90% are cooks and 10% are chefs. 


¢ 30% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 42% are women, compared to the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 10.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


e the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ According to the Canadian Federation of Chefs and Cooks, 
the best trained chefs and cooks are in high demand. 


¢ Increasing computerization in kitchens - for example, for 
recipe retrieval and inventory control - will require that 
these workers have appropriate skills. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
accommodation and food services industry. 
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Butchers and Bakers — os ony 


Where They Work At Work 


People in this occupational group work in supermarkets, 
grocery stores, butcher shops, fish stores, bakeries, hotels 


and restaurants. 
Bctail Trade 73 ¢ Butchers and meat cutters cut, trim and otherwise prepare 
| : and display standard cuts of meat, poultry, fish and 


Accommodation and eee 14 shellfish for sale at self-serve counters or directly to 
Food Services customers. They may supervise other butchers and meat 
Other Food be aos PEE 9 cutters and accept customers’ payments. 
ndustries 
¢ Bakers prepare and bake bread, rolls, pies, sweet goods, 
Wholesale Trade (i) 3 muffins and other items, and frost and decorate cakes. 


They also purchase supplies, draw up production 
schedules, hire and train personnel, and may supervise 
bakery and sales staff. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ Butchers and meat cutters may need a college or other 
Part Time program in meat cutting. Food stores usually provide on- 
the-job training. 
¢ Trade certification for butchers and meat cutters is 
available, but voluntary, in British Columbia. 


¢ Bakers must usually complete a three- to four-year 
apprenticeship program or a college or other program for 
bakers. On-the-job training may be provided. 


¢ Trade certification for bakers is available, but voluntary, in 


Ne ¢ People in this group usually require a high school diploma. 
U 


Full Time Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Alberta, the Northwest 
az Territories, British Columbia and the Yukon. Qualified 
This All bakers may also obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade 
Occupation Occupations certification for job mobility throughout the country. 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 55,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.0% 
from 1988. However, after rising 9.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 0.2% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 60% are bakers and 40% are retail and wholesale butchers 
and meatcutters. 


¢ 21% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 39% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Bakers who have completed an apprenticeship program 
will have better employment opportunities. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade and accommodation and food services 
industries. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group are employed by governments, the 
Canadian Forces and industrial organizations with internal 
firefighting services. 


¢ Police officers (except commissioned officers) patrol 
assigned areas to maintain public safety and order and 
enforce laws and regulations. They investigate crimes and 
accidents; arrest criminal suspects; and participate in 
crime prevention, public information, safety programs and 
other activities. They may supervise and coordinate the 
work of other police officers. 


¢ Firefighters control and extinguish fires using aerial 
ladders and hydraulic, manual and other equipment. They 
rescue victims from burning buildings and industrial, 
automobile and other accidents, and administer medical 
aid and other assistance. They also educate the public on 
fire prevention and monitor prevention through 
inspections. Fire officers such as captains and lieutenants 
supervise and coordinate the work of other firefighters. 


This occupational group includes municipal, provincial, 
federal railway and First Nations police as well as 
municipal, industrial, airport and wild-land firefighters. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must meet physical agility, strength, 
fitness and vision requirements. Most recent entrants have 
a community college diploma or an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ Police officers must complete high school and may require 
a university degree or college program in law and security 
or the social sciences. Their employers provide a three- to 
six-month training program. Most recent entrants have a 
community college diploma or another post-secondary 
diploma or degree. 


¢ Police detectives and sergeants must have previous 
experience as constables. 


e With additional training and experience, police officers 
may progress to commissioned police officer positions. 


¢ Firefighters must usually complete high school and may 
require a college program in fire protection technology or 
a related field. A firefighter basic training course is usually 
provided by the employer. Fire officers such as captains 
and lieutenants must have several years’ experience and 
related training. 


| Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
rd of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ With additional training and experience, firefighters may 
progress to senior positions such as fire chief. 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
20% 


¢ 85,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 6.4% 
from 1988. However, after rising 8.4% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 1.9% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

° 72% are police officers and 28% are firefighters. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢no workers are self-employed, which is well below the 
average of 17% for all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 


¢9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all ear 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
¢the unemployment rate averaged 1.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 52 481 | cal lab 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and This Occupation All Occupations 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. yo* Prospe,, 
S 


¢ the average earnings are among-the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


occupations in the sales and service sectors. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Continuing spending restrictions in the public sector may 
decrease demand for police officers and firefighters. LIMITED LIMITED 
However, public demands for increased protective 
services may limit cutbacks in these areas. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through yynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in local 
public administration. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 
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Technical Occupations i 


Where They Work At Work 


People in this group usually work in hairstyling salons; 
barber shops; vocational schools; hair replacement clinics; 
health care, theatre, film and television companies; and 
funeral homes. 


¢ Hairstylists style, cut, curl and perm hair and apply other 
hair and scalp treatments. 


Personal and 
i 97 ¢ Barbers cut and trim hair, and shave and style beards and 
Household Services : 
moustaches. They may also wave or tint hair and provide 
other hair and scalp treatments. 


¢ Funeral directors consult with the family of the deceased 
regarding arrangement and costs of the funeral service 
and coordinate all aspects of the funeral. 


e Embalmers preserve and prepare human bodies for funeral 
services, including performing cosmetic and restorative 


ot Employ, work. 
% "ep, Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group must complete at least some high 
Part Time school. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate. 


¢ Hairstylists usually require a two- to three-year 
apprenticeship, or a college or other hairstyling program 
combined with on-the-job training. Certification and 
licences vary across the country. 


¢ Barbers usually need a two-year apprenticeship or other 
barber training program. On-the-job training may replace 
Full Time formal education. Certification and licences vary across 
the country. 


¢ Funeral directors must usually complete high school, take 
a year of training with a licensed funeral director and pass 
a qualifying exam. They must have licences in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and British 
Columbia. They must usually also be licensed as 
embalmers in all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


¢ Embalmers usually complete high school and a two-year 
apprenticeship, and pass a qualifying exam. They require 
licences in all provinces except British Columbia. 


Age group 


15-29 30-39 «40-54 55+ 
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- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: T070, C812, T 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 

¢ 97,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 13.8% 20% 

from 1988. After declining 1.4% over the 1988 to 1993 

period, employment increased 15.4% between 1993 and 

1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 

12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. erage 
¢ 96% are hairstylists and barbers and 4% are funeral 

directors and embalmers. 
¢ 25% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 

occupations. Lowest 
¢ 48% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 20% 


all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers . 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 20 - 29 30 - 39 
last ten years. 


Age Group 
¢ 78% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
e the unemployment rate averaged 3.1% from 1996 to 1998, 20 400 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 


skilled occupations and for occupations in the sales and Pros 
gro rr ec 


service sectors. 


e the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


occupations in the sales and service sectors. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are well 


above the average for comparable occupations while 
earnings are well below the average for all occupations. <> > 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ All of the increase in employment requirements through LIMITED LIMITED 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services industry. ovymen 
yynemployment Rar, 
1 
: pslldror ccna. 
gL qq tbh monengy, 
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At Work 


These sales representatives work for wholesalers and for 
organizations such as petroleum companies; food, beverage 
and tobacco producers; clothing manufacturers; motor 
vehicle and parts manufacturers; hotels; business services 
firms; and transportation companies. Their duties may 
require them to: 


° promote sales of non-technical goods and services to 
retail, wholesale, commercial, industrial and professional 
clients; 


¢ deliver presentations to clients regarding the benefits and 
uses of the goods and services; 


e estimate and quote prices, credit terms, warranties and 
delivery dates; 


° prepare or supervise the preparation of contracts; 


e consult with clients after sales to resolve problems and 
provide support; and 


e review and respond to information regarding product 
innovations, competitors and market conditions. 


This occupation also includes freight sales agents, food 
products sales representatives, oil distributors, periodicals 
and magazine sales representatives, hotel accommodations 
sales executives, security services sales consultants and 
graphic design sales representatives. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupational group must have a high school 
diploma. They may require a college diploma or university 
degree. Most recent entrants have a post-secondary 
diploma or degree. 

e They usually need experience in sales or in an occupation 
related to the product or service they are selling. 

e With additional training or experience, they may progress 
to sales management positions. 


- Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 232,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
35.9% from 1988. After employment gains of 14.4% from 
1988 to 1993, employment grew 18.8% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 29% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 30% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 


and for other occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations Is expected to occur in the 
wholesale trade industry. 
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At Work 


People in this occupational group work in a wide variety of 
retail stores and wholesale businesses that sell on a retail 
basis to the general public. Their duties may require them 
to: 


° assist customers with purchases of merchandise or rental 
arrangements; 


¢ provide information and advice on merchandise; 


* estimate and quote prices, credit terms, trade-in 
allowances, warranties and delivery dates; 


° prepare sales contracts, and accept cash, cheques, credit 
cards and automatic debit payments; 


¢ assist in the display of merchandise and other activities; 
and 


* maintain sales records for inventory control. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may be required to have a high school 
diploma. They often need to be aware of the latest 
fashions and trends, especially when dealing with young 
people. Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


e Retail salespersons are usually required to demonstrate 
sales ability and product knowledge when selling complex 
or valuable merchandise such as automobiles, antiques 
and computers. 


¢ They must be able to work with computers and be 
prepared to perform such tasks as inventory record 
keeping, inventory restocking and reordering, and 
reporting of sales trends among products. 

e With experience and additional training, people in this 
group may progress to retail supervisory positions. 


_ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1141, U120, C121, C050, C141, To4 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 506,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.5% ai 
from 1988. After declining 2.5% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 6.2% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 44% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 63% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. . a : 

* the unemployment rate averaged 6.9% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. Age Group 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 


and for other occupations in the sales and service sectors. | 31 600 | 37 400 


Average 


25 300 | 33 800 


Lowest 
20% 


National Outlook to 2004 This Occupation All Occupations 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations or Prospe,, 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are at the Ay 


average level. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken CURRENT 2004 


to “Limited”, as the number of qualified recent graduates 

and non-completers seeking work is expected to exceed 

the number of job openings in these and related 

occupations. Job openings are expected to be limited due GOOD GOOD 
to slower growth in employment in the retail trade sector 


and relatively low retirement rates due to the young age 
distribution in these occupations. While demand weakens, FAIR 
the number of new entrants is expected to continue at or 


near its current level. 


¢ These occupations often provide labour market entrants LIMITED 
with their first paid employment experience. 
¢ Point-of-sales data entry and computerized scanning 


systems will increasingly be used in the retail sector. Sales 
\ynemployment Rate 


personnel will need to be familiar with these technologies. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade and wholesale trade industries. 


=O=This Occupation »@ All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Occupations in Travel and Accommodation _ 


At Work 


People in these occupations work in travel and tourism 
agencies; hotels; motels; resorts; airlines; bus, railway and 
boat companies; steamship lines; travel wholesalers; and 
other organizations. 


¢ Travel counsellors advise clients on travel options, make 
reservations, prepare tickets and receive payments. 


e Airline pursers and flight attendants ensure the safety and 
comfort of passengers, serve food and beverages and 
provide information. 


¢ Ship pursers attend to the safety and comfort of 
passengers, supervise ship attendants and conduct some 
business activities. 


e Airline reservation and sales agents issue tickets, attend 
boarding gates, make reservations, trace missing baggage 
and arrange cargo. 


e Airline station agents complete and relay pre-flight data to 
operational control and down-line stations and perform 
ticket, baggage and cargo agent duties. 


e Airline load planners plan the positioning of cargo on 
aircraft to distribute and balance the cargo. 


e Reservation, sales and cargo agents quote fares and rates, 
issue tickets, make reservations, process cargo shipments 
and check baggage for bus, train and marine passengers. 


¢ Hotel front-desk agents perform guest check-in and 
check-out procedures, provide information and receive 
payments. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e In addition to completion of high school, people in these 
occupations usually require a college diploma, 
government-approved training or other courses and 
experience in their field. They may benefit from 
occupational certification when available. Most recent 
entrants have a high school or community college diploma. 


e Airline load planners require a restricted radio operator's 
licence and usually have airline operations experience. 


In These Occupations... 


* 68,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 27.8% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 13.3% from 1988 to 
1993 and 12.7% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


| Study Cross-index: C 


¢ 37% are travel counsellors; 26% are hotel front desk 
clerks; 16% are airline sales and service agents; and 15% 
are pursers and flight attendants. 


¢ 22% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 74% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


Lowest 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.2% from 1996 to 1998, 20% 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
education/training requirements. Age Group 


* the average earnings are lower than for other occupations 
with similar education/training requirements but are Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


comparable to those for other occupations in the sales and | 29 300 | 37 400 


service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations Ay 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 


above average and earnings are below average. CURRENT 2004 


° Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Conditions may vary widely among the various 
occupations in this group. 


¢ The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council (CTHRC) 
expects strong employment growth in the tourism industry. 
According to the CTHRC, conditions in these occupations 


are good and will remain good through 2004. 


¢ Increasing use of computerized reservation systems and LIMITED LIMITED 
retrieval of information on destinations using the Internet 


will require persons in these occupations to develop the 
appropriate skills. m oyment R 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through \yne P ale 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
accommodation industry. 


GOOD GOOD 


=—O=This Occupation »-@- All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


Travel counsellors work in travel agencies, hotel chains and 
transportation and tourism firms. Their duties may require 
them to: 


¢ provide travel information to individuals and groups 
regarding destinations, transportation, accommodation 
and costs; 


¢ make transportation and accommodation reservations 
using a computerized reservation and ticketing system; 


¢ sell single-fare tickets and packaged tours; 


* promote particular destinations, tour packages and other 
travel services; and 


* provide travel tips regarding tourist attractions, foreign 
currency, customs, languages and travel safety. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Travel counsellors must have a high school diploma. Most 
recent entrants have a community college diploma or a 
university undergraduate degree. 


¢ They may need to obtain certification with the Canadian 
Institute of Travel Counsellors (CITC). This certification 
requires three years’ experience and the successful 
completion of courses and examinations. 


e With experience, they may progress to managerial 
positions. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 25,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 65.0% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 31.5% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 25.4% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 83% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 3.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
sales and service sectors. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ the average earnings are lower than those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average but earnings are well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council (CTHRC) 
expects strong employment growth in the tourism industry 
over the next five years. According to the CTHRC, 
conditions in this occupation are good and will remain 
good through 2004. 


¢ To meet competition in ticket sales from various types of 
direct sales operations, travel counsellors will need to 
provide specialized services in travel planning. To do so, 
they will retrieve information on destination attractions and 
activities using the Internet and other electronic data 
access systems. They will also use computerized 
reservation and booking systems of increasing 
sophistication. This will require them to develop the 
appropriate skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
services industry. 
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d Amusement Occupations 


At Work 


People in these occupations are employed by tour 
operators, resorts and private companies. 


e Tour guides escort individuals and groups on tours of 
cities, waterways and other attractions, and may collect 
admission fees and sell souvenirs. 


¢ Travel guides escort individuals and groups on vacations 
and business trips, take care of transportation and 
accommodation reservations and handle travel problems. 


¢ Outdoor adventure and recreation guides organize and 
conduct trips and expeditions for sports enthusiasts, 
adventurers, tourists and resort guests. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e People in these occupations require different educational 
and training backgrounds. Most recent entrants have a 
high school or community college diploma. 


e Tour and travel guides usually require on-the-job training 
and may need to be able to speak English and French. 


e Outdoor adventure and recreation guides must have 
knowledge of a particular geographical area and proven 
ability in their area of recreation - for example, in white 
water rafting. Professional certification is available for 
some guiding occupations. 


¢ Hot-air balloon pilots require 10 hours of ground school 
and 16 hours of pilot-in-command experience. They must 
be licensed by the federal government. 


in These Occupations... 


¢ 23,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 77.8% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 22.2% from 1988 to 
1993 and 45.6% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 72% are tour and travel guides and 28% are outdoor sport 
and recreational guides. 


¢ 32% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has decreased significantly over the last ten 
years. 

¢ 10% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 36% are women, compared to the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


| Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
ae “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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¢ the unemployment rate averaged 15.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
sales and service sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are lower than those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


Highest 
20% 


Average 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
change, as the number of qualified recent graduates or Age Group 
non-completers seeking work is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the number of job openings in these and Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


related occupations. | 26 200 | 37 400 


¢ The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council (CTHRC) 


Lowest 
20% 


expects strong employment growth in the tourism industry Me Occoe eae crema 
over the next five years. According to the CTHRC, rie Prospe 
conditions in these occupations currently are fair and will woe Ce 
remain fair through 2004. S 

¢ Many of the opportunities in this area are in emerging 
types of tourism, such as eco-tourism, agri-tourism, CURRENT 2004 


industrial tourism and adventure tourism. 


¢ Presentation methods for tours will become increasingly 
sophisticated, using multimedia and virtual reality GOOD GOOD 
techniques. Customers are now highly knowledgeable and 
seek new and unique experiences. This will increase the 
skill requirements for guides and tour directors, 
particularly computer skill requirements. FAIR 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
services sector and accommodation industry. 
loymen 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in restaurants, hotel 
dining rooms, private clubs, cocktail lounges, bars, taverns, 
banquet halls and licensed and other establishments. 


¢ Maitres d’hétel, hosts and hostesses take reservations, 
greet and escort patrons to tables, attend to complaints 
and requests and accept payments. They also train, 
supervise and coordinate food and beverage servers and 
other serving staff. 


¢ Bartenders prepare cocktails and other drinks for waiters 
and waitresses or serve drinks directly to patrons and 
collect payments. They also maintain an inventory of bar 
supplies and may supervise other bartenders and bar staff. 


e Waiters and waitresses present menus, take patrons’ 
orders and serve food and beverages. They accept 
payments and may recommend wines and prepare and 
serve specialty foods at patrons’ tables. Wine stewards 
suggest, present and serve wines in formal settings. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations may require a high school 
diploma. Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 

¢ Maitres d’hétel, hosts and hostesses usually require 
several weeks’ on-the-job training. 

¢ Maitres d’hétel require experience as formal or captain 
waiters and waitresses, or other food service experience. 

¢ Bartenders usually require a college or other bartending 
program, or courses in mixing drinks. 

e Waiters and waitresses may require on-the-job training. 
Formal waiters and waitresses may require college or 
vocational school courses. 

¢ Wine stewards may require courses in wine selection and 
service or experience as formal or captain waiters and 
waitresses. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 259,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
18.6% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 9.8% from 
1988 to 1993 and 8.0% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 76% are food and beverage servers; 17% are bartenders; 
and 7% are maitres d’hotel and hosts/hostesses. 


¢ 49% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 76% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 9.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the sales and service 
sectors. 


e the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increased use of computerized ordering and billing 
systems will reduce this component of these workers’ jobs, 
increasing the time available to devote to providing 
service. 


¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 


through 2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in 
the accommodation and food service industry. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in government and non-profit 
agencies; home-care, foster-parent and babysitting 
agencies; health care institutions; embassies; private 
households; public and private nursery, elementary and high 
schools; and daycare centres. They may also be self- 
employed. 
e Visiting homemakers provide support services during 
periods of illness or other problems. 


¢ Housekeepers perform housekeeping duties, prepare 
meals and may provide child care. 


¢ Companions provide companionship and personal care to 
the elderly and those recovering from illness. 


¢ Early childhood educators plan and organize activities for 
preschool children and encourage their intellectual, 
physical and emotional growth. 


e Early childhood educator assistants and elementary and 
high school teacher assistants, under supervision, help 
with lessons, outings and other activities, and assist 
special-needs students with mobility, communication and 
personal hygiene. 


This occupational group also includes babysitters, parents’ 
helpers, nannies and other live-in caregivers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually have some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school or 
community college diploma. 

¢ They may need college or other courses in child care, 
home management and support, and first aid. 

¢ They may require experience and have to demonstrate 
ability in their area of work. 


e¢ Early childhood educators require a university degree or 
college diploma in early childhood education or a 
university degree in education. 

e Elementary and high school teacher assistants usually 
need a high school diploma. They may require specialized 
training and experience with special-needs students. 


In These Occupations... 
¢ 299,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 


26.2% from 1988. After employment gains of 10.0% from 
1988 to 1993, employment grew 14.7% from 1993 to 1998. In 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 39% are babysitters and nannies; 24% are early childhood 
educators and assistants; 20% are visiting homemakers; 
and 17% are teachers’ assistants. 


¢ 45% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 43% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 94% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are below the average level for 
all occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”. Rapid growth in the number of qualified job 
seekers, due essentially to a large number of recent 
graduates or non-completers seeking work, is expected to 
mean that job seekers will outnumber job openings, 
despite significant employment growth in these 
occupations. 


¢ However, government decisions regarding levels of 
support for child care, the provision of pre-kindergarten 
schooling and whether early childhood educators or 
teachers will teach kindergarten and pre-kindergarten will 
be crucial factors in determining the demand for workers 
in this occupation. 


¢ An aging population will increase the demand for home- 
Care workers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services and health and social 
services industries. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed ex, 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. _ oo 
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Early Childhood Educators and Assistants 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in daycare centres and 
nursery schools.They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Early childhood educators plan, organize and lead 
activities for preschool children that are designed to 
encourage intellectual, physical and emotional growth. 
They observe children for signs of learning disabilities or 
emotional problems, and discuss progress or problems 
with parents and staff members. 


e Early childhood educator assistants take care of preschool 
children under the supervision of early childhood 
educators. They also maintain daycare equipment and 
assist in housekeeping duties. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation need different educational 
levels, depending on their position. Most recent entrants 
have a community college diploma or an undergraduate 
university degree. 


¢ Early childhood educators usually require a bachelor’s 
degree or college diploma in early childhood education or 
a bachelor’s degree in education. 


e With experience, early childhood educators may progress 
to senior positions such as daycare supervisor. 


e Early childhood educator assistants usually have a high 
school diploma and require experience in child care. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 72,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 69.6% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 33.5% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 27.0% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 31% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 38% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 96% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are comparable to other occupations 
with similar education/training requirements and to other 
occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in . 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” _ 
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National Outlook to 2004 
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° Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are “i, a 
rated “Fair”, as employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 
* Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”. A large influx of recent graduates looking for Average 
work in this occupation is expected to lead to rapid growth 
in the number of qualified job seekers. As a result, despite 
significant growth in employment Opportunities, the 
number of job seekers is expected to exceed the number 
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¢ However, government decisions regarding levels of 
support for child care, the provision of pre-kindergarten 
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Other Occupations in P 2rsonal Servi ces oo. ~ 


Where They Work At Work 


Personal and 47 People in this group work in beauty salons, fashion 


Household Services boutiques, modelling schools, image consulting companies, 
Agriculture EERIE 24 electrolysis studios, scalp treatment clinics, animal hospitals 
| and clinics, animal shelters, kennels, zoos, pet grooming 
Retail Trade = 13 service companies, laboratories, and for psychic ey 
ae consultants and fortune telling, astrological and similar 
Amuse ot ae services. They may also be self-employed. 
Recreation Services e Image consultants provide advice to improve their clients’ 
Other Service Industries @™ 4 general appearance, posture and manner. 
Accommodation and » 1 e Estheticians administer facial and other skin treatments. 
Food Services e Electrologists remove unwanted hair permanently using 
Wholesale Trade] 1 specialized electrical equipment. 


e Manicurists and pedicurists clean, shape and polish 
fingernails and toenails. 
@ ot Employ e Tattoo artists apply permanent designs to clients’ skin. 


ev 0 Ne, ¢ Pet groomers and animal care workers feed, handle, train 
\) Yo (a and groom animals and assist veterinarians and other 


100 animal care workers. 
Part Time This occupational group also includes etiquette and 
80 wedding consultants; wardrobe and make-up consultants; 
public speaking consultants; weight loss consultants; beauty 
60 treatment operators; cosmeticians; dog trainers; kennel, 
veterinary and zoo attendants; and fortune tellers. 
40 : Hy : 
Education, Training & Experience 
20 pte 
Full Ti ¢ People in this group usually must have a high school 
: oe diploma. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 


certificate or a community college diploma. 
¢ They usually need specialized or on-the-job training. 
¢ Beauty treatment operators and manicurists in Manitoba 


oo by 4 require provincial licences. 
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_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index 


In These Occupations... 


* 34,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 42.9% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 22.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 16.8% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 49% are estheticians and electrologists and 37% are pet 
groomers and animal care workers. 


¢ 34% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


44% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


° 87% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 5.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since earnings are well below 
average, although employment opportunities are at the 
average level. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Use of computers for product presentation and information 
retrieval will require that these workers develop the 
necessary skills. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data so 
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Age group | 


ct All Occupations 


At Work 


Cashiers work in stores, restaurants, theatres, government 

and other business offices, self-serve gas bars and other 

organizations throughout the private sector. Their duties 

may require them to: 

¢ establish or identify the price of goods, services and 
admission fees; 

¢ total bills using calculators, cash registers and optical 
price scanners; 


* receive payment in cash or by cheque, credit card and 
automatic debit; 


¢ wrap or place merchandise in bags; 
* provide information to customers; and 


¢ calculate and record total sales received on completion of 
their work shift. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Cashiers usually require some high school education. Most 
recent entrants have a high school or community college 
diploma. 


¢ They may have to be eligible for bonding, that is, be able to 
prove to an employer that they can hold a position of trust 
so that the employer can insure a cashier's services 
against any losses he or she might incur. 


e With additional training or experience, they may progress 
to supervisory positions such as head cashier. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 241,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
13.7% from 1988. After employment gains of 8.7% from 1988 
to 1993, employment growth slowed to 4.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 60% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 

¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 87% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

* the unemployment rate averaged 7.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


Check out the ‘big picture’in — 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Ealnings 


among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 

¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the sales and 
service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
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* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are below the average level for 
all occupations. 


* Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
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¢ Automated checkout systems and the growth of electronic 
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‘Other Sales and Related Occupations 


Where They Work At Work 
‘ 1 People in this group work in service stations; marinas; 
Retail Trade a 
grocery, hardware and department stores; mail order 
Business Services «6 warehouses; and a wide range of retail and wholesale 
oy x organizations. 
Wholesale Trade MM) 3 ¢ Automotive service station attendants refuel vehicles; 


rn uehand ee perform minor service and maintenance such as checking 
By i | and replacing motor oil, window washing fluid and air in 
OOH Devices s tires; and receive payments. 
Other Service Industries lil t. ¢ Marina service station attendants refuel boats, pump 
any, ee. : boats’ septic systems, rent boats and equipment, receive 
Printing and Publishing i 1 payments and maintain dock area and marina facilities. 


Amusement and m1 : ¢ Grocery clerks and shelf stockers bag and box customers’ 
Recreation Services purchases, carry purchases to customers’ vehicles, price 
items, and stock shelves and display areas. 
ot Emplo ¢ Direct distributors and door-to-door salespersons sell 
g Ving merchandise in private homes. 
WS % Fe ¢ Street vendors set up, display and sell merchandise on 


sidewalks and at public events. 

Part Time ¢ Demonstrators show, describe and sell goods and services 
in retail and other organizations, at exhibitions and trade 
shows, and in private homes. 

This occupational group also includes order fillers, 
warehouse stock pickers, canvassers and telephone 
solicitors and telemarketers. 


Education, Training & Experience 
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education. Most recent entrants have a high school or 
community college diploma. 


¢ Propane and natural gas pump attendants may require an 
operator's licence. 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 195,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of ae 
17.0% from 1988. After employment gains of 5.8% from 1988 
to 1993, employment grew 10.6% from 1993 to 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 54% are grocery clerks and shelf stockers and 19% are 
service station attendants. 

¢ 54% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 13% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. 


¢ 36% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 8.8% from 1996 to 1998, 31 700 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the sales and service 


sectors. P ros 
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¢the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and are comparable to those for other occupations in the 


sales and service sectors. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
below average and earnings are above the average level 
for comparable occupations. FAIR 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”. A large influx of recent graduates or non- 
completers looking for work in these occupations is 
expected to lead to rapid growth in the number of qualified LIMITED 
job seekers. As a result, despite significant growth in 
employment opportunities, the number of job seekers is 


expected to exceed the number of job openings. yynemployment Rate 


¢ Computerization of product-line information and of systems 


to record transactions will require that workers in these g ee ee ee 


occupations develop the appropriate skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 3 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 


retail trade industry. s 8 0 7 2 BH 6 
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At Work 


These assistants work in hospitals and other health care 
institutions, medical clinics and offices of health care 
professionals such as chiropractors, occupational 
therapists and physiotherapists. 


¢ Blood donor clinic assistants set up equipment, maintain 
supplies, monitor donors under the supervision of a 
registered nurse and label donated blood. 


¢ Central supply aides collect and sort soiled supplies and 
instruments from hospital departments; operate machines 
to clean, reprocess and sterilize these supplies; and 
assemble packs of sterile supplies and instruments. 


¢ Chiropractic aides assist elderly and incapacitated 
patients, position them for treatments and connect 
treatment machines as directed by chiropractors. They 
may perform clerical duties. 


¢ Occupational therapy assistants prepare and maintain 
work materials and supplies. They may assist patients in 
crafts and other activities as directed by occupational 
therapists. 

e Physiotherapy assistants take patients to treatment rooms, 
clean equipment, change linen and assist patients in the 
use of equipment and maintenance programs as directed 
by physiotherapists. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These assistants need some high school education. Many 
recent entrants have a community college diploma. 


¢ They require on-the-job training. 
¢ Some employers may require health care courses or short- 
term college programs related to their area of work. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1153, C891, TS62_ 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 9,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 41.8% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 30.4% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 8.7% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 25% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢7% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 83% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0% This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
sales and service sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
sales and service sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above the average levels for comparable 
occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Restructuring of the health care system is likely to 
decrease demand for these workers in acute care 
hospitals but increase demand in extended care facilities. 


¢ The introduction of certification in areas of these 
occupations will increase the importance of continuous 
learning. 


¢ Computer skills will become more important as more 
sophisticated patient record and office management 
systems are introduced. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in private 
health practices and medical laboratories and in hospitals. 
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Kitchen Helpers — 


At Work 


People in this group work in cafeterias, fast food outlets, 
restaurants, hotels, hospitals and other organizations. 


¢ Food service counter attendants and food preparers take 
customers’ orders; prepare sandwiches, hamburgers, 
salads, milkshakes and similar items; serve customers at 
counters and buffet tables; and may receive payment for 
items purchased. They also heat or finish cooking partially 
cooked foods received from central food commissaries. 


¢ Kitchen helpers wash and peel vegetables and fruit; wash 
work tables and appliances; clean kitchen refuse 
containers; unpack and store supplies; sweep and mop 
floors; and assist cooks and kitchen staff. 


¢ Food service helpers clean tables and trays; take dishes, 
flatware and other items to serving areas to set tables; 
replenish condiments and other supplies; and perform 
other duties such as scraping and stacking dishes and 
running errands. 


¢ Dishwashers operate dishwashers or wash dishes, 
glassware, flatware, pots and pans by hand; store dishes; 
and may clean and polish silverware. 

This occupational group also includes fast food preparers, 

salad bar attendants, sandwich makers, bartender helpers, 

bus boys/girls and cook’s helpers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ They may get on-the-job training. 
¢ With further training and experience, they may move into 


other occupations in food preparation and service such as 
cook and waiter. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 236,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of ini 
10.6% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 4.4% from 
1988 to 1993 and 6.0% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 54% are food service counter attendants and 46% are 
kitchen and food service helpers. 


¢ 58% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 


21 100 | 25 400 | 26 900 


Average 


: f gach Lowest 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 20% 
years. 

¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. Age Group 

¢ 64% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 8.8% from 1996 to 1998, 24 600 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the highest for occupations in the sales and service 


ae Pros 


¢the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and GOOD GOOD 
earnings are both well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of qualified recent graduates or FAIR FAIR 
non-completers seeking work is expected to increase 


more rapidly than the number of job openings. 

¢ Increasing computerization in kitchens - for example, for 
recipe retrieval and inventory control - will require that 
these workers acquire appropriate skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through yynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
accommodation and food services industry. } 
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Security Guards and Related Occupations 


Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in private security agencies, 
retail stores, industrial establishments, museums and other 
organizations. Their duties may require them to: 

* issue passes to control access to facilities and direct 
visitors to appropriate areas; 

* patrol assigned areas to guard against theft, shoplifting, 
vandalism and fire; 

¢ enforce regulations to maintain order at public events; 

¢ perform airport security checks of passengers and 
luggage; 

e drive and guard armoured trucks and deliver cash and 
valuables to banks, automated teller machines and retail 
organizations; and 

* supervise and coordinate the activities of other security 
guards. 


This occupation also includes gate attendants, bodyguards, 
bouncers, commissionaires and crossing guards. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually need a high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a community 
college diploma. 

e Airport security guards are given training by their 
employers. Security guards employed by the federal 
government must be trained to Canadian General 
Standards Board standards. People in other security and 
guarding occupations may also get training. 

¢ Security guards carrying firearms require a gun licence. 

e Armoured car drivers need driver's licences. 

¢ With experience, they may progress to senior security 
guards and supervisors. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 81,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 15.2% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 12.1%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 25% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 22% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average and earnings are below the average level for all 
occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Electronic surveillance systems will increasingly replace 
gatekeeper security guards. More and more, the work of 
security guards will require skills related to the use of 
these computer systems and to their maintenance and 
Operation. 


e Reduced government spending on police forces and a 
rising fear of crime may increase demand for security 
guards. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
business services industry. 
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At Work 


29 These cleaners work for hotels, motels, hospitals and other 
health care institutions, school boards, and office and 
apartment building management and cleaning service 
companies, and in recreational facilities, shopping malls and 
private residences. 


¢ Light duty cleaners clean hotels, motels, schools and 
private residences. They make beds, change linen, clean 
and disinfect kitchens, bathrooms, operating rooms and 
other hospital areas. 


e Chimney cleaners operate industrial vacuum cleaners and 
use hand tools to clean chimneys and fireplaces. 


¢ Furnace and ventilation system cleaners clean furnace 
filters, ducts and vents. 


e Sandblasters operate sandblasting, pressurized steam and 
hydroblasting equipment to clean building exteriors, tanks 
and industrial equipment. 


e Vehicle cleaners operate equipment, or work by hand, to 
clean the interiors and exteriors of automobiles and trucks. 


Part Time e Janitors, caretakers and building superintendents clean 


Where They Work 


Other Service Industries 


80 and maintain the interiors and exteriors of buildings and 
surrounding grounds. They may advertise vacancies, show 
60 apartments and offices to prospective tenants, and collect 
rents. 
40 This occupational group also includes window washers, 
Carpet and upholstery cleaners, cleaners of septic tanks 
20 and freight cars, custodians, industrial cleaners and plant 
Full Time cleaners. 
’ ay Me Education, Training & Experience 
is 
Poctpation (a rcumeucns ¢ These cleaners may require a high school diploma. Many 
. r recent entrants have a high school or community college 
\nution 4 dip! er 
oN Va iploma. 
\S Se e Light and specialized cleaners do not need any formal 


education. They usually get on-the-job training and may 
need experience in specialized cleaning activities. 


e Janitors, caretakers and building superintendents may 
need previous cleaning and maintenance experience. 


¢ With additional training and experience, they may progress 
to supervisory positions. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’in = 


“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 387,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of a 
11.1% from 1988. This reflects an increase of 5.1% from 
1988 to 1993 and 5.7% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 60% are janitors and building superintendents and 33% are 
light duty cleaners. 


¢ 35% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


22 200 | 27 300 | 30 500 


Average 


Lowest 
¢ 15% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 20% 
all occupations. | 
¢ 45% are women, equal to the average of women employed 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
for all occupations. Age Group 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 8.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is dle 1 UP Ted ad 


among the highest for occupations in the sales and service | 25 100 | 37 400 


sectors. This Occupation All Occupations 
e the average earnings are among the lowest for 

occupations with similar education/training requirements gtk Prospe,, 

and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. w &> 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 9004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since earnings are well below 
average. D 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to GOOD GOO 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
e Employment requirements for these occupations are FAIR FAIR 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004, with much of the increase in the 
accommodation and food services industry. 
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Age group 


At Work 


These attendants work for amusement parks, fairs, arenas, 
billiard parlours, gambling casinos, bowling alleys, golf 
courses, ski centres, tennis clubs and other recreational 
and sports facilities, hotels, and railway and water transport 
companies. 


¢ Amusement park attendants collect tickets, assist patrons 
on and off rides, and secure and release safety belts and 
bars. 


¢ Amusement attraction operators transport rides, games 
and attractions to amusement sites, set up attractions and 
operate rides. 


¢lce makers operate machines and prepare ice surfaces of 
rinks for hockey games and other activities. 


¢ Recreational facility attendants schedule the use of golf 
courses, tennis courts, fitness clubs and other recreational 
facilities. They may collect fees and sell and rent sports 
equipment. 


¢ Bellhops carry luggage for hotel and resort guests, escort 
them to their rooms, ensure that the rooms are in order 
and provide information on hotel services and local points 
of interest. 


¢ Baggage porters carry travellers’ luggage by hand or use 
handcarts, and arrange for ground transportation. 


e Ship attendants serve food and beverages, clean cabins, 
make beds and carry passengers’ luggage. 


¢ Train service attendants set and clear dining car tables, 
clean sleeping cars and assist passengers. 


This occupational group also includes ski lift and bowling 
alley attendants, hotel doorkeepers, redcaps, athletic 
equipment custodians and attendants of campgrounds, 
bingo halls, tennis courts and other recreational facilities. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require some high school 
education. Most recent entrants have a high school or 
community college diploma. 


"Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C841, (812,C893 


ei 0 NoceaE 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 18,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 53.2% ie 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 22.0% from 1988 to 
1993 and 25.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 

employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
¢ 88% are attendants in amusement and recreation services. 


¢ 34% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 


Average 


Lowest 


all occupations. 20% 
¢ 30% are women, well below the average of 45% for all : 

occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 
the unemployment rate averaged 12.9% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the sales and service Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


sectors. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the sales and gtk Prospe,, 
service sectors. Ny &5 


National Outlook to 2004 
CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well below average. GOOD GOOD 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of qualified recent graduates or 
non-completers seeking work is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the number of job openings. FAIR FAIR 


* The growth of casinos and casino resorts may increase 


employment requirements in these occupations. 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 


amusement and recreation services industry. 
\ynemployment Rate 
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Other Elemental Servic : 


Where They Work At Work 


Personal and 36 People in this group work in dry cleaning and laundry 
Household Services businesses, hotel and health care institutions and a wide 
Other Service Industries EEE 11 range of retail organizations. 
¢ Dry cleaning operators use machines to clean suits, 
Hospitals ee q sweaters, draperies, cushion covers and other garments 
and household articles. They may specialize in cleaning 
Accommodation and ne 9 leather and suede garments 
Food Services 
Amusement and ° Dry cleaning and laundry inspectors check garments to 
Recreation Services 8 make sure they meet appropriate standards. 
Other Health and HEE c ¢ l|roning, pressing and finishing workers operate pressing 
Social Services and ironing machines and hand-iron fine lace or silk items. 
Clothing Manufacturing M2) 3 ¢ Beauty salon attendants shampoo customers’ hair and 


assist hairstylists. 


e Door attendants assist persons entering and leaving 
ot Employ facilities. 
YY rs) Ne, e Ticket takers and ushers receive admission tickets at 
aN Yo Dp events. 


¢ Funeral attendants drive hearses, arrange floral displays 
and perform other related duties. 


This occupational group also includes fur cleaning 
operators, laundry machine operators and attendants, and 
parking lot attendants. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Part Time 


¢ People in this group usually require some high school 
Full Time education. Most recent entrants have a high school or 
community college diploma. 


This All e People in dry cleaning, laundry, ironing and pressing 
Occupation Occupations occupations usually require on-the-job training and may 
ti need experience as inspectors or assemblers. 
mi Ion by ¢ Dry cleaners in British Columbia may have to complete a 
S Ay one-year apprenticeship. 
@ e Suede, leather and fur cleaners may need experience as 
dry cleaning or laundry machine operators. 


¢ Funeral attendants and car jockeys require driver's 
licences. 


Age group 


: - Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
World of Work: Overviews and Tenis” 
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Part2 Field of Study Cross-index: C812, T812. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 48,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 10.0% 
from 1988. After rising 0.3% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 10.2% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 
over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 46% work in dry cleaning and laundry occupations. 

¢ 29% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 51% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 

¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the sales and service sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 
employment losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Use new of technology, such as computer-controlled 
equipment, and environmental concerns may affect the 
skills required for these occupations. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services industry. 
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Trades and Related Workers 


At Work 


These contractors and supervisors work in machine shops 
and in companies involved in structural metal, platework 
and metal products manufacturing, fabrication and erecting, 
construction, and printing and publishing; for trade 
contractors; and for a wide range of organizations. They 
supervise, coordinate and schedule the activities of the 
following workers: 


¢ machinists, machining and tooling inspectors, and tool and 
die makers; 


¢ electricians, electrical power line and cable workers, 
telecommunications line and cable workers and 
installation and repair workers, and cable television 
service and maintenance technicians; 


¢ plumbers, steam fitters, pipefitters, sprinkler system 
installers and gas fitters; 


¢ sheet metal workers, boilermakers, structural metal and 
platework fabricators and fitters, ironworkers, skilled 
welders, blacksmiths and die setters; 


¢ carpenters and related workers; 


* machinery and transportation equipment, motor vehicle 
and other mechanics; 


* crane operators; drillers and blasters in surface mining, 
quarrying and construction; heavy equipment operators; 
longshore workers; public works maintenance equipment 
operators; railway track maintenance workers; and water 
well drillers; 


¢ workers who produce camera work, printing plates and 
cylinders; process film; print text and illustrations; and bind 
and finish printed products; and 


* masons, plasterers, construction workers, installers, 
repairers and servicers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These contractors and supervisors usually require a high 
school diploma. Many recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ They need several years’ experience as a qualified 
tradesperson in a relevant trade. 


¢ They may require provincial trade certification. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 189,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
11.7% from 1988. After employment gains of 11.1% from 
1988 to 1993, employment growth slowed to 0.6% from 1993 
to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


* these supervisors oversee workers in a wide variety of 
trades. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 60% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


¢ 5% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


*the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to 
exceed the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ New techniques and increasing skill requirements in many 
trades mean that these supervisors will need a 
corresponding increase in skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


These supervisors work for government, railway, motor 
transportation and ground transit companies. 


¢ Supervisors of railway transport operations supervise, 
coordinate and schedule the activities of workers who 
operate trains, drive locomotives in railway yards and 
perform other duties related to railway operations. They 
also train staff in job duties, safety procedures and 
company policy. 

¢ Supervisors of motor transport and other ground transit 
operators supervise, coordinate and schedule the 
activities of workers who operate trucks, buses, subway 
trains, light rail transit, taxicabs and other transport 
vehicles. 


¢ Bus dispatchers dispatch bus drivers and monitor routes to 
make sure that drivers meet schedules. They also resolve 
operating problems. 

¢ Subway traffic controllers operate and monitor signal and 
track switch control panels. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These supervisors usually must have a high school 
diploma. Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ They usually require several years’ experience in their 
industry, either in railway operations or as drivers of motor 
transport or ground transport equipment. 


¢ Supervisors in railway transport operations require various 
railway operating certificates. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 28,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 21.4% hos, 
from 1988. After employment gains of 12.3% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 8.2% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 75% work in motor transport and other ground transport 
and 25% work in railway transport operations. 

° 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢7% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 

* the unemployment rate averaged 2.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall Avaragejtor All Ages (15+) 


among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 37 400 37 400 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, This Occupation All Occupations 


transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to other technical, gtk Prospe,, 
NY S 


24 900 | 43 400 | 45 800 
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20% 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and to other 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The increasing importance of electronic tracking systems 


will require these supervisors to develop information 

ery skills LIMITED LIMITED 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work in machinery, equipment, motor 
vehicle, automotive parts, aircraft and other metal products 
manufacturing companies, and in machine, tool and die and 
mould making shops. 


¢ Machinists set up and operate a variety of machine tools 
including computer numerically controlled tools to perform 
precision-machining operations. 


¢ Tool and die makers make, repair and modify custom- 
made, prototype and special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and 
gauges using a variety of machine tools and precise 
measuring instruments. 


¢ Machining and tooling inspectors inspect machined parts 
and tooling to maintain quality control standards. 


This occupational group also includes mould makers and 
pattern makers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require secondary school education. 
Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational certificate. 


¢ They can gain trade certification through apprenticeship or 
a combination of experience and courses in their trade. 


¢ Trade certification is usually available in most provinces, 
but may not be compulsory in some provinces and 
territories. 


¢ Qualified machinists and tool and die makers may also 
obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


_ Check out the ‘big picture’ in’ 
World of Work: Overviews é and fae 


Related Occupation(s): 7231, 7232 so 
- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1383, 315, 380, 131 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 63,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.8% 
from 1988. After declining 9.7% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 15.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 75% are machinists and machining and tooling inspectors 
and 25% are tool and die makers. 


¢ 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
non-electrical machinery and metal fabrication industries. 
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At Work 


People in these occupations work in machinery, equipment, 
motor vehicle, automotive parts, aircraft and other metal 
products manufacturing companies, and in machine shops. 


¢ Machinists set up and operate a wide variety of machine 
tools to cut or grind metal and similar materials into parts 
or products with precise dimensions. 


¢ Machining and tooling inspectors inspect machined parts 
and tooling to maintain quality control standards. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually require secondary 
school education. Many recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate. 


e To gain trade certification, they must either complete a 
four-year apprenticeship program or have a combination of 
over four years’ work experience and some college or 
industry courses in machining. 


¢ Trade certification is available, but not compulsory, in all 
provinces and territories. 

¢ Qualified machinists may also obtain interprovincial (Red 
Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 

¢ Machining and tool inspectors must have several years’ 
experience as machinists, tool and die makers or 
machining tool operators. 

e With experience, people in these occupations may 
progress to supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
~ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 47,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.9% 
from 1988. After declining 8.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 14.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


e 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

e The work of machinists continues to be transformed by the 
increasing use of sophisticated numerical control systems. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the non- 
electrical machinery and metal fabrication industries. 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in manufacturing industries 
and in tool and die, mould making and machine shops. They 
make, repair and modify custom-made, prototype or special 
tools, dies, jigs, fixtures and gauges that require precise 
dimensions. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ Read and interpret drawings and specifications of tools, 
dies, prototypes and models; 


¢ Operate a variety of machine tools to cut, turn, mill, plane, 
bore, grind and otherwise shape work pieces to prescribed 
dimensions; 


e Machine, fit and assemble castings and other parts to 
make metal patterns, core boxes and match plates; and 


° Machine, fit and assemble parts to make metal moulds for 
plastic injection moulding or other production processes. 


This occupation also includes pattern makers and metal 
mould makers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate. 


e To gain trade certification, tool and die makers must either 
complete a four- or five-year tool and die making 
apprenticeship program or have a combination of over five 
years’ work experience and some high school, college or 
industry courses in tool and die making. 

¢ Tool and die making trade certification is available, but not 
compulsory, in all provinces except Saskatchewan and the 
territories. 

¢ Qualified tool and die makers may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 

¢ Mould makers and pattern makers may need to complete 
apprenticeships or college programs in their area of 
expertise. 

¢ Mould making and pattern making trade certification is 
available, but not compulsory, in Ontario and Quebec. 

e With experience, these workers can progress to 
supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 16,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.6% 
from 1988. After declining 12.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 17.7% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good” since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the metal 
fabrication and non-electrical machinery industries. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work for electrical contractors; 
maintenance departments of buildings, factories, plants, 
mines and shipyards; electrical power generation, 
transmission and distribution and cable television 
companies; public utilities; and telephone and other 
telecommunications services and organizations. In general, 
they perform installing, testing, troubleshooting and 
repairing activities. 
e Power system electricians work on electric power 
distribution system equipment and apparatus. 


¢ Telecommunications line and cable workers work on lines 
and cables. 


¢ Telecommunications installation and repair workers work 
on telephones and telephone switching, computer, data, 
voice and other telecommunications equipment. 


° Cable television service and maintenance technicians 
work on cable television signal and associated equipment 
in buildings. 

¢ Electrical power line and cable workers construct, 
maintain and repair overhead and underground electrical 
power transmission and distribution systems. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a high school diploma. 
Most young workers have a trade/vocational certificate or 
a community college diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, most people in this group 
usually complete an apprenticeship program or have a 
combination of experience and courses. Trade certification 
is required for some occupations in some or all areas of 
Canada. 


¢ Most telecommunications occupations in this group 
require a high school diploma. Many employers request a 
trade/vocational or community college diploma. 
Professional certification is available in most 
telecommunications occupations in this group. 


e Qualified tradespersons may also obtain interprovincial 
(Red Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 


e In some occupations, people need college or other 
courses in electronics and electrical technology, 
experience or on-the-job training or apprenticeship 
training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in ee 
‘World of Work: Overviews and Trends” = 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 122,000 persons were employed in 1998, a decrease of 
8.5% from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1988 to 
1993 when employment decreased 6.0%. Employment also 
declined 2.6% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the last 
ten years and 8.2% over the last five years. 


¢ 35% of workers are electricians of various types; 23% are 
industrial electricians; and 20% are telecommunications 
installation and repair workers. 


¢ 2% of workers are part-time, well below the average of 
19% for all occupations. 


¢ 5% of workers are self-employed, well below the average 
of 17% for all occupations. 


¢ 4% of workers are women, well below the average of 45% 
for all occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Conditions are likely to vary among the occupations in this 
group. There may be particularly good opportunities for 
powerline workers. 


¢ Continued fierce competition and significant productivity 
gains in the telecommunications industry will lead to 
continuing restructuring in the industry. Work in 
telecommunications installation is likely to be increasingly 
outsourced. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction and telecommunications carriers industries. 
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lectricians (Except Industrial an 


Where They Work At Work 


72 These electricians work for electrical contractors and 
maintenance departments of buildings and other 
organizations. Their duties may require them to: 


Construction 


Accommodation and g 


: 2 : . 
ra Services ¢ read and interpret drawings and electrical code 
‘Education#] 2— specifications to determine wiring layouts; 
Local and Other * install, replace and repair lighting fixtures and electrical 
Adminiétration 2 control, fire alarm and electrical distribution equipment 
Heear e such as switches, relays and circuit breaker panels; 
ospitalsm 2 * connect wires to fixtures to form circuits and test circuits 
Wholesale Trade] 2— using test equipment to ensure compatibility and safety; 
: * troubleshoot and isolate faults in electrical and electronic 
Electric Power m 9 systems; and 
Utilities 
° connect electrical power to sound and visual 
communication equipment, signalling devices and heating 
@ ot Employ, and cooling systems. 
@ ini ri 
‘SX % "CD Education, Training & Experience 
ese Part Ti ¢ These electricians must complete high school. Most young 
art lume workers have a trade/vocational certificate or a 
by community college diploma. 
: e They must usually complete a four- to five-year 
apprenticeship program. 
40 ° Trade certification is compulsory for construction 
electricians in all provinces except Manitoba. It is 
. available, but voluntary, in Manitoba, the Northwest 
Territories and the Yukon. 
Full Time ial F ala ; 
0 ° Trade certification is compulsory for domestic and rural 


This : All ; electricians in Ontario and Quebec. It is available, but 
voluntary, in Newfoundland. 


& e According to the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
,woution by Workers, these electricians require a Construction and 
3 


Maintenance Licence. 


Ie ° Qualified electricians may also obtain interprovincial (Red 
Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 


¢ With experience, these electricians may progress to 
supervisory positions. Many electricians are self- 
employed. 
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Related Occupation(s): 724 — cn 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: c3e2, 7362, T32 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 43,000 persons were employed in 1998, a decrease of 6.1% 
from 1988. However, after declining 8.4% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 2.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the last ten years, and 8.2% over the last 
five years. 


¢ 4% of these electricians are part-time, well below the 
average of 19% for all occupations. 


° 10% of these electricians are self-employed, compared to 
an average of 17% for all occupations. 


¢ 2% of these electricians are women, well below the 
average of 45% for all occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 12.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to other technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and to other 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited”, as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Continued economic growth will increase opportunities in 
this highly cyclical occupation. Wiring of home security 
systems and electronic house management systems are 
new areas of work for these electricians. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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At Work 


These electricians work for maintenance departments of 
factories, plants, mines, shipyards and other industrial 
establishments. Their duties may require them to: 


e read and interpret drawings and electrical code 
specifications to determine wiring layouts of industrial 
electrical equipment installations; 


¢ install, replace and repair electrical wiring, receptacles, 
switch boxes, conduits, feeders, cable assemblies, lighting 
fixtures and other electrical components; 


* test equipment and components for continuity, current, 
voltage and resistance; 


¢ maintain, repair, install and test switchgears, transformers, 
switchboard meters, regulators and reactors; and 


e maintain, repair, test and install electrical motors, 
generators, industrial storage batteries and hydraulic and 
pneumatic electrical control systems. 


This occupation also includes marine, mill, mine and plant 
electricians. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e Industrial electricians usually require secondary school 
education. Most young workers have a trade/vocational 
certificate.or a community college diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, they must usually either 
complete a four- or five-year industrial electrician 
apprenticeship program or have a combination of over five 
years’ work experience and some high school, college or 
industry courses in industrial electrical equipment. 


¢ Trade certification is compulsory in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and the Yukon. It is available, but voluntary, in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 


¢ According to the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, electrical contractors in Canada require a 
Construction and Maintenance Licence. 

° Qualified industrial electricians may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 

° Marine electricians in New Brunswick may have to 
complete a marine electrician apprenticeship program. 

¢ Trade certification is available but voluntary in this 
province. 


Check out the ‘big picture’'in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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* Mine electricians in Nova Scotia may have to complete a 
mine electrician apprenticeship program. 


¢ With experience, these electricians may progress to 
Supervisory positions. 


In These Occupations... 
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¢ 28,000 persons were employed in 1998, a decrease of 9.0% Average 


from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1993 to 1998 
when employment decreased 8.6%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the last 


ten years, and 8.2% over the last five years. Lowest 
¢ 2% of these electricians are part-time, well below the 20% 
average of 19% for all occupations. 
¢ 2% of these electricians are self-employed, well below the 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
average of 17% for all occupations. Age Group 


° 1% of these electricians are women, well below the Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
average of 45% for all occupations 


* the unemployment rate averaged 4.8% from 1996 to 1998, 30 900 | 37.400 | 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. ror Prospen, 

¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, S 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


occupations in the trades, transport and equipment CURRENT 2004 


Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
2h Saath GOOD GOOD 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 


rated “Fair”, as a result of long-term employment losses, 
although earnings are well above average. 

* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
¢ Production technologies involving robotics and automated LIMITED LIMITED 
transfer machinery have created new areas of work for 
industrial electricians. 
* Most of the increase in employment requirements through \ynemployment Rate 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for maintenance departments of 
factories, plants and similar organizations; trade 
contractors; and gas utility and gas servicing companies. 
They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Plumbers install, repair and maintain pipes, plumbing 
fixtures and other plumbing equipment for water 
distribution and waste water disposal in residential, 
commercial and industrial buildings. 


¢ Steam fitters and pipefitters lay out, assemble, fabricate, 
maintain and repair piping systems carrying water, steam, 
chemicals and fuel in heating, cooling, lubricating and 
other process piping systems. 


¢ Sprinkler system installers fabricate, install, test, maintain 
and repair water, foam, carbon dioxide and dry chemical 
fire protection sprinkler systems. 


° Gas fitters install, inspect, repair and maintain gas lines, 
meters, gas furnaces, appliances and other gas equipment 
in residential, commercial and industrial buildings. 


This occupational group also includes marine pipefitters and 
gas customer servicers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* People in this group must have some high school or a high 
school diploma. Many recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate. 

¢ To gain trade certification, people in this group must 
complete an apprenticeship program, or have a 
combination of experience and high school, college or 
industry courses. Trade certification may be compulsory or 
voluntary depending on the province or territory. 

° Qualified tradespersons may also obtain interprovincial 
(Red Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 


¢ Gas fitters require a licence in some provinces. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


* 53,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.8% 
from 1988. After declining 8.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 20.6% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 56% are plumbers; 34% are steam fitters, pipefitters and 
sprinkler system installers; and 10% are gas fitters. 


° 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 10.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Good”. The number of job openings in these 
occupations is expected to increase more rapidly than the 
number of qualified job seekers, mostly due to a significant 
level of retirements and strong employment growth in 
these occupations. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for construction contractors, 
sheet metal fabrication and welding shops; manufacturers 
of sheet metal and fabricated metal products, structural 
steel, boilers, platework, aircraft, heavy machinery and 
transportation equipment, and sheet metal work, welding 
and ironwork contractors; and ship building companies. 


¢ Sheet metal workers fabricate, assemble, install and repair 
sheet metal products. 


° Boilermakers and structural metal and platework 
fabricators and fitters fabricate, assemble, erect and 
repair boilers, tanks, pressure vessels, platework and 
other heavy metal products and structures. 


e |ronworkers fabricate, erect, hoist, install, repair and 
service structural ironwork, precast concrete, curtain 
walls, ornamental iron and other metals used in the 
construction of buildings, bridges and other structures. 


¢ Blacksmiths forge chains, wrought iron fixtures, 
agricultural implements, structural components and other 
metal items. 


¢ Die setters select dies and set up forging machines. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in most of these occupations usually require 
secondary school education. Many recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate. 


¢ To gain certification, they must usually complete an 
apprenticeship or have a combination of experience and 
trade courses. Trade certification is available in most 
provinces and territories. 


¢ Qualified tradespersons may also obtain interprovincial 
(Red Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 

¢ Blacksmiths and die setters may require a high school 
diploma and several years’ forging machine operator 
experience. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 72,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 9.6% 
from 1988. However, after declining 23.2% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 17.6% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 43% are sheet metal workers; 22% are structural metal and 
platework fabricators and fitters; and 20% are ironworkers. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢7% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 12.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 
well below average, although earnings are at the average 
level. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Increasing use of plastics and composite substitutes and 
more efficient production technologies are decreasing 
Opportunities in these occupations. 
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Sheet Metal Workers . : ne 


Where They Work At Work 


Sheet metal workers work for sheet metal fabrication shops, 


Construction 49 
sheet metal products manufacturing companies and sheet 


Metal Fabrication 


Manufacturing See 23 metal work contractors. Their duties may fequite them to: 
¢ lay out, measure and make sheet metal according to 
Wholesale Trade MM 4 drawings and templates; 
Machinery - Except ay ¢ operate light metalworking machines such as shears, 
Electrical Ma 4 brakes, punches and drill presses to cut, bend, punch, drill, 

Aircraft and Parts B 3 shape and straighten sheet metal; 

Manufacturing ¢ operate laser and plasma cutting equipment to cut sheet 

Motor Vehicles and Parts §@ 5 metal; 
Manufacturing 


¢ fit and join sheet metal using riveting, welding, soldering 
Ferrous Manufacturing ! 1 and similar equipment to fabricate products such as 
ventilation shafts, eavestroughs, partition frames, roof 
decking and sheet metal buildings; and 


¢ inspect quality and installation to make sure that the 
Ne product conforms to specifications. 
a 


Education, Training & Experience 
Part Time ¢ Sheet metal workers usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate. 


¢ To obtain trade certification, they must usually either 
complete a three- to five-year apprenticeship program or 
have a combination of over four years’ work experience 
and some high school, college or industry courses in sheet 
metal working. 


e Trade certification is compulsory in Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. It is 


Full Time 


This All 


‘ years available, but voluntary, in all other provinces and 
ccupation capo ions territories. | | 
* ution * Qualified sheet metal workers may also obtain 
¢ ev by 4 interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
\ Te provides job mobility throughout the country. 


e With experience, sheet metal workers may progress to 
supervisory positions. 
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Related Occupation(s): 76 . i . | “ - : 7 oe 
Part2 Field of Study. Cross-index: 7314, 7381, 1333 a : es NOC 7261 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 31,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 19.6% me 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1988 to 1993, 
when employment decreased 18.9%. Employment declined 
0.8% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 


8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 9% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 


Average 


: Lowest 
all occupations. 20% 
¢ 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all o : 
a 20-29 30-39 40-49 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 10.2% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


skilled occupations. 34 900 37 400 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to other technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and to other 


occupations in the trades, transport and equipment Pros 
vo" Meee, 


operation sectors. 
* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. 
National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term employment GOOD GOOD 
losses. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
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( arpenters and Cabinetmakers _ 


Where They Work At Work 


C : 70 People in this group work for construction companies; 
onstruction : , riciste 
; Carpentry and cabinetmaking contractors; maintenance 
FUrnttUe rE 6 departments of factories, plants and other organizations; 
Manufacturing and furniture manufacturing and repair companies. They 
\ Wood pay 6 may also be self-employed. 
Manufacturing ¢ Carpenters construct, erect, install, maintain and repair 
Retail Trade MA «3 structures of wood, wood substitutes and other materials. 


They build foundations, install floor beams, lay subflooring, 
erect walls and roof systems, and fit and install doors, 
stairs, mouldings and other decorative work. 


¢ Carpenters may specialize in residential, industrial or 
commercial construction and in finishing work, renovations 
and restorations, or perform rough, maintenance or 
general carpentry. 


Local and Other 
Administration ES 1 


Education 1 
Wholesale Trade M1 


¢ Cabinetmakers construct and repair wooden cabinets, 
ol Employ, furniture, fixtures and related products. They operate 
R\ of &Y woodworking machines such as power saws, jointers, 
A a 0 (a mortisers and shapers, and use hand tools to cut, shape 


and form components and parts and apply finishes to 
constructed products. 


¢ Cabinetmakers also restyle wooden furniture and fixtures 
and construct built-in cabinets. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Carpenters or cabinetmakers usually require secondary 
school education. Many recent entrants have a high 
Full Time school diploma. 


ou ¢ To gain trade certification, they usually have an 
This All apprenticeship or a combination of experience and some 
Occupation Occupations courses in their field of work. 


¢ Trade certification is available, but voluntary, in most 
provinces and territories. In Quebec, trade certification for 
Carpenters Is compulsory. 


¢ Qualified carpenters and cabinetmakers may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


Age group oo Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 113,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 9.9% 
from 1988. However, after declining 19.5% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 12.0% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 86% are carpenters and 14% are cabinetmakers. 


¢ 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 34% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
past ten years. 


¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 14.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Use of more efficient tools and building methods is 
affecting the skill requirements of carpenters. Factory- 
produced cabinets are reducing the need for 
cabinetmakers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a 
0 use it, as well as under and data s 
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Carpenters 


Where They Work 
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Age group 


At Work 


Carpenters work for construction companies, carpentry 
contractors, offices, and maintenance departments of 
factories, plants and other organizations. They may also be 
self-employed. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ read and interpret blueprints, drawings and sketches; 
* prepare layouts to conform to building codes; 


* measure, cut, shape, assemble and join materials made of 
wood, wood substitutes and other materials; 


¢ build foundations, install floor beams, lay subflooring and 
erect walls and roof systems; 


¢ fit and install trim such as doors, stairs, moulding and 
hardware; and 


¢ maintain, repair and renovate residences and wooden 
structures in mills, mines, hospitals, industrial plants and 
other organizations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Carpenters usually require secondary school education. 
Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, carpenters must usually either 
complete a three- to four-year apprenticeship program or 
have a combination of over four years’ work experience 
and some high school, college or industry courses in 
Carpentry. 


¢ Trade certification is compulsory in Quebec and available, 
but voluntary, in all other provinces and territories. 


¢ Qualified carpenters may also obtain interprovincial (Red 
Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 


e With experience, carpenters may progress to supervisory 
positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 97,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 15.9% 
from 1988. However, after declining 21.1% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 6.6% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 7% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 33% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 15.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ New tools, such as nailers and sanders with electronic 
speed control, reduce fatigue and make carpenters more 
efficient. New building techniques, such as plastic 
concrete forms, also affect the skill requirements and the 
demand for carpenters. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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Cabinetmakers: 


Where They Work 
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At Work 


Cabinetmakers work for furniture manufacturing and repair 
companies, construction companies and cabinetmaking 
contractors. They may also be self-employed. Their duties 
may require them to: 


¢ study plans, specifications and drawings, or prepare 
specifications; 

¢ operate woodworking machines such as power saws, 
jointers, mortisers and shapers, and use hand tools to cut, 
shape and form parts and components; 


trim joints and fit parts and subassemblies together to form 
complete units using glue and clamps, and reinforce joints 
using nails, screws and other fasteners; 


¢ sand surfaces and apply veneer stain or polish to finished 
products; and 


* repair and restyle wooden furniture, fixtures and related 
products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Cabinetmakers usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, cabinetmakers must usually 
either complete a four-year apprenticeship program or 
have a combination of over four years’ work experience 
and some high school or college courses in 
Cabinetmaking. 

¢ Trade certification is available, but voluntary, in all 
provinces and territories. 

¢ Qualified cabinetmakers may also obtain interprovincial 
(Red Seal) trade certification which provides job mobility 
throughout the country. 


e With experience, cabinetmakers may progress to 
supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
Vorld of Work: Overviews and Tene? 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 16,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 30.7% 


from 1988. After declining 9.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 43.7% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 35% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 


all occupations. The proportion of self-employed in this 
occupation has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


¢ 6% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average but earnings are well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Cabinets are increasingly built in factories rather than 
made to order. The market for made-to-order cabinets will 
become a specialty market, with room for only the most 
highly skilled cabinetmakers. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
construction and wood manufacturing industries. 
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Masonry and Plastering 


Where They Work At Work 


83 People in this occupational group work for construction 
companies; brick, stone, refractory, restoration, masonry, 
plastering, drywalling and lathing contractors; precast concrete 
products manufacturers; and other organizations. They may also 


Construction 
Non-Metallic 


Minerals 3 


Finance and Insurance 
and Real estate A 4 a a Hg 
¢ Brick and stone masons lay bricks, concrete blocks, stone and 
Ferrous Manufacturing 4 similar materials to construct and restore walls, foundations, 
fireplaces and other structures in residential, commercial, 
Wholesale Trade M1 industrial and institutional construction. They may also build 
patios, garden walls and other decorative installations. 
Retail Trade fl) 1 ¢ Cement masons install, finish, maintain and restore various 
masonry surfaces. 
Hospitals 1 y 


e Restoration masons restore various masonry surfaces. 


¢ Tilesetters cover interior and exterior walls, floors and ceilings 
ot Emplo with ceramic, marble and quarry tile, mosaics and terrazzo. 
ge Ving They also produce decorative wall, mural and floor designs. 
WS % Up ¢ Plasterers install, finish, maintain and restore plaster or similar 
materials to interior and exterior walls, ceilings and building 
Part Time partitions to produce plain and decorative surfaces. They may 
spray acoustic materials over walls and ceilings. 


¢ Drywall installers and finishers apply drywall sheets to walls 
and ceilings. 


e Lathers install support frameworks for ceiling systems, interior 
and exterior walls and building partitions. 


Education, Training & Experience 


Full Time ¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 


education. Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, they must complete a two- to four- 
year apprenticeship, depending on their area of work, or have a 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


. ution combination of three or four years’ experience and high school, 
. es by 4 college or industry courses. 
<7 e They may require trade certification to work in their province or 


territory or on federal projects. 


¢ Qualified bricklayers, cement masons and lathers may also 
obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


In These Occupations... 


* 38,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 11.4% from 
1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1988 to 1993, when 
employment decreased 7.0%. Employment declined 4.7% from 


Age group 


Check: out the ‘big picture’ in 
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Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index:T332,C331 


1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last 
five. 


¢ 43% are plasterers, drywall installers, finishers and lathers; 
29% are bricklayers; 16% are cement finishers; and 11% are 
tilesetters. 


¢ 9% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 33% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for all 
occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 16.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is among 
the highest for technical, paraprofessional and skilled 
occupations and for occupations in the trades, transport and 
equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


e Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations are 
rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to improve to 
“Fair”, as the number of job openings is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the number of qualified job seekers. The 
factors contributing to this are above-average growth in the 
construction sector; a high retirement rate; and little change in 
the number of non-completers looking for work. 


¢ Changes in technology, better tapes and faster drying plasters 
have made plastering and drywalling occupations more 
productive. Workers who develop the skills required by newer 
techniques will have the best opportunities. 

¢ Almost all of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 
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Other Construction Trade: 
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Where They Work 
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At Work 


People in this group work for carpet outlets; retail service 
and repair and glass fabrication shops; construction 
companies; and contractors in roofing, insulation, 
construction glass installation, painting, floor covering and 
building maintenance. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Roofers install, repair and replace roofing systems on low- 
pitched roofs, and shingles, shakes and other roofing tiles 
on high-pitched roofs. 


¢ Shinglers install or replace shingles, shakes and roofing 
tiles on high-pitched roofs. 


e Glaziers prepare, install and replace glass in buildings, 
vehicles, furniture and other products. 


¢ Insulators apply insulation materials to plumbing, heating, 
cooling and refrigeration systems, piping equipment, 
pressure vessels and interior surfaces of buildings to 
prevent or reduce the passage of heat, cold, sound and 
fire. 


e Painters and decorators apply paint, wallpaper and other 
finishes to interior and exterior surfaces of buildings. 


¢ Floor covering installers install carpet, wood, linoleum, 
vinyl and other resilient floor coverings, and hardwood 
floors including strip, block and plank floors. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 

¢ Shinglers need one to two years’ on-the-job training. 


¢ Except for shinglers, they may require trade certification in 
their province or territory of work. 

¢ To gain trade certification, they usually need an 
apprenticeship or a combination of experience and trade 
courses. 

¢ Qualified tradespersons in this group may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


oe _ Check out the ‘big picture’in = 
) o : / “Wor Id of Work: Overviews and Trends” : o 


‘Part? Field of Study Cross-index: T3320 


In These Occupations... 
Highest 
¢ 62,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.6% 20% 
from 1988. After declining 7.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 9.2% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 47% are painters and decorators; 19% are roofers and 
shinglers; and 17% are floor covering installers. 


¢ 12% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 37% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers | 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
last ten years. Age Group 


¢6% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
pcounations : ; Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* the unemployment rate averaged 15.2% from 1996 to 1998, | 33 400. 37 400 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 


skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, Pros 


transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment CURRENT 2004 


Operation sectors. 
* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. GOOD GOOD 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations <> C FAIR > 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be LIMITED LIMITED 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through \ynemployment Rate 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the <. 


construction industry. 
Aprseseaneanrlfpor a cette ee ee 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how _ 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


These mechanics work in manufacturing industries and for 
utilities, construction contractors, retail organizations, 
railways, airlines, aircraft maintenance and overhaul 
companies, and other organizations. 


¢ Construction millwrights and industrial mechanics install 
and repair stationary industrial machinery. 


¢ Heavy-duty equipment mechanics repair and maintain 
construction, forestry, mining, material handling and other 
heavy equipment. 


¢ Refrigeration and air conditioning mechanics install and 
repair refrigeration, central air conditioning and combined 
cooling and heating systems in homes, businesses and 
industry. 


¢ Railway carmen/women inspect and repair railway cars. 

e Aircraft mechanics maintain and repair aircraft structures 
and mechanical and hydraulic systems. 

e Aircraft inspectors inspect aircraft and aircraft systems to 
ensure they meet standards. 

e Machine fitters fit, assemble and build heavy industrial 
machinery and transportation equipment. 

¢ Elevator constructors and mechanics install and repair 


freight and passenger elevators, escalators and moving 
walkways. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These mechanics usually require secondary school 
education. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 

¢ To gain trade certification, elevator constructors and 
mechanics and refrigeration and air conditioning 
mechanics must complete a three- to five-year 
apprenticeship program or have a combination of 
experience and formal education in their specialty. 

¢ Railway carmen/women and machine fitters must serve an 
apprenticeship or have on-the-job training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


elated Occupation(s): 7311, 7312, 7315 
Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 7314, C315 7315, 1383, 1333 


ss NOC 731 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 169,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 4.6% bor 
from 1988. After declining 6.4% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 11.7% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 44% are construction millwrights and industrial mechanics; 
27% are heavy-duty equipment mechanics; 10% are 
aircraft mechanics and aircraft inspectors; and 9% are 
refrigerator and air conditioning mechanics. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for oe 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
¢ 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 4.5% from 1996 to 1998, 44 176 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. KK Prospe 

¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, woe CLs 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
comparable to other occupations in the trades, transport 


and equipment operation sectors. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both at average levels. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to C FAIR > c> 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the LIMITED LIMITED 


construction, non-electrical machinery and wholesale 


trade industries. yynemployment Rate 


=O=This Occupation —®=~ All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. _ 
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struction Millwright ind Industrial Mechanics (Except 


At Work 


Construction millwrights are employed by millwrighting 
contractors and mostly do the initial installation of industrial 
plant equipment. Industrial mechanics work in 
manufacturing plants, utilities and other industrial 
organizations to maintain and repair equipment after 
installation. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ read diagrams and schematic drawings to determine work 
procedures; 


¢ install stationary industrial machinery and mechanical 
equipment according to plans; 


* operate hoisting and lifting devices to position machinery 
and parts during installation, set-up and repair of 
machinery; 


¢ inspect, clean, repair and maintain machinery; 


* operate machine tools such as lathes and grinders to 
fabricate parts for overhaul, maintenance or set-up of 
machinery; and 


* construct foundations for machinery or direct other 
workers to construct foundations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, they must usually either 
complete a three- to four-year apprenticeship program or 
have a combination of over five years’ work experience in 
the trade and some high school, college or industry 
courses in industrial machinery repair or millwrighting. 

¢ Industrial mechanic trade certification is compulsory in 
Quebec and available, but voluntary, in all other provinces 
and territories. 

¢ Construction millwright trade certification is available, but 
not compulsory, in New Brunswick, Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island. 

¢ Qualified industrial mechanics and millwrights may also 
obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 

e With experience, people in this group may progress to 
supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


art 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C315, 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 74,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 2.1% ae 
from 1988. After declining 12.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 16.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


e the unemployment rate averaged 5.1% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Age Group 


among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


e the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 47 708 37 400 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for other 


occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 


operation sectors. \ Pros e 
National Outlook to 2004 rot p Cu 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are CURRENT 2004 


rated “Good”, since earnings are well above average and 


employment opportunities are at the average level. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 

change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


e New technologies may adversely affect demand for 
millwrights, as many of these technologies use electronics FAIR FAIR 
technicians rather than millwrights. Millwrights are 
becoming more productive with advances in measuring 
devices; however, they must have the skills required to use 
these devices. LIMITED 


e The increasing complexity of mechanical systems also 


increases the skill requirements of this occupation. lo men 

¢ The increase in employment requirements through 2004 for ynemp V t Rate 
this occupation is expected to occur across a broad range 
of industries, with much of the increase in the non- 
electrical machinery and construction industries. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


This Occupation All Occupations 


LIMITED 


=—O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Age group 
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At Work 


Heavy-duty equipment mechanics work for companies that 
use, rent or service bulldozers, cranes, graders and other 
heavy equipment for construction, forestry, farming, mining, 
oil and gas, material handling, landscaping, land clearing 
and other activities. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ clean, lubricate and maintain equipment; and 


* test, diagnose malfunctions and adjust or repair equipment 
to meet manufacturers’ specifications. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* Heavy-duty equipment mechanics usually require 
secondary school education. Most recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, they usually either complete a 
three- to five-year apprenticeship program or have a 
combination of over four years’ work experience in the 
trade and some high school, college or industry courses in 
heavy equipment repair. 


¢ Heavy-duty equipment mechanic trade certification is 
compulsory in Quebec and Alberta and available, but 
voluntary, in all other provinces and territories. 

¢ Farm equipment mechanic trade certification is available, 
but voluntary, in all provinces except Quebec and the 
territories. 

¢ Heavy equipment and farm equipment mechanics may 
obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 

¢ Mine equipment mechanics in Nova Scotia may have to 
complete a mine equipment repair apprenticeship program 
and trade certification. 

¢ With experience, heavy-duty equipment mechanics may 
progress to supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


| 
» 
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- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1314, T31 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 46,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 3.6% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 1.5% from 1988 to 
1993 and 2.0% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


°7% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


° 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The Canadian Association of Equipment Distributors 
(CAED) has a different view of labour market conditions in 
this occupation. According to the CAED, conditions for 
heavy-duty equipment mechanics are currently good and 
will improve further through 2004, due to substantial 
employment growth, a high retirement rate among 
experienced mechanics and the small number of 
graduates entering the occupation. 


¢ These mechanics increasingly work with computerized 
machinery and need to have the skills this work requires. 
Many mechanics also need good communications skills, 
as they work directly with clients. 


° Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the 
wholesale trade and construction industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group are employed by aircraft 
manufacturers, maintenance and overhaul organizations, 
and airlines and other aircraft operators. 


¢ Aircraft mechanics install, maintain, repair and overhaul 
aircraft structures and mechanical and hydraulic systems. 
They may specialize in specific aircraft systems such as 
engines, airframes or hydraulic systems, particularly in 
large organizations. 


¢ Aircraft inspectors inspect aircraft and aircraft systems 
following manufacture, modification, maintenance, repair 
or overhaul. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require a secondary school 
education. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


¢ Completing a college program makes it easier to enter the 
industry. 


¢ Voluntary trade certification is available from the Canadian 
Aviation Maintenance Council. 


e A four-year apprenticeship program Is available in the 
Northwest Territories. 


¢ Aircraft mechanics must have several years’ on-the-job 
training. Those who sign maintenance releases also 
require an Aircraft Maintenance Engineer (AME) licence 
issued by Transport Canada. 


e With experience, aircraft mechanics may progress to 
supervisory positions or, if they have an AME licence, they 
may become aircraft inspectors. 


¢ Aircraft inspectors need several years’ experience as 
aircraft mechanics and an Aircraft Maintenance Engineer 
(AME) licence with endorsements for specific aircraft 
types and aircraft systems issued by Transport Canada. 
They may acquire further endorsements to this licence to 
inspect and certify a broader range of aircraft and aircraft 
systems. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


( elated Occupation(s): Bi Ok 
Part 2 Field of of Study Cross-index: u3t6, 362, , 1362, 7314, 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 31.6% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 14.5% from 1988 to 
1993 and 14.9% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 2.7% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The skill level required of these mechanics will increase, 
as aircraft mechanical and control systems become more 
and more complex and increasingly computerized. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Motor Vehicle Mechanics _ 


Where They Work At Work 


Retail Trade 73 Automotive service technicians, truck and transport 
mechanics, mechanical repairers and motor vehicle body 
Wholesale Trade (EEE repairers work for motor vehicle dealers, garages and 
| service stations, automotive specialty and retail 
. Tick ae 3 organizations, motor vehicle manufacturers, automobile 
Transportation body repair companies and appraisal centres, public transit 
ode Leas a 3 authorities and trucking firms. 

er Transportation 


¢ Motor vehicle mechanics and technicians inspect, 
diagnose, repair and service mechanical, electrical and 
Other Servite electronic systems and components of cars, buses and 
Industries Mame 2 trucks. They may specialize in areas such as brakes, air 
Local and Gtlier conditioning, cooling and heating systems, transmission 
| systems or diagnostic services. 


Administration ' 
¢ Mechanical repairers inspect, repair, test and adjust 


hanical units of newly assembled motor vehicles. 
mp/ mec 
ot E Oy 
@ 


Motor Vehicles and 
Parts Manufacturing aS @ 


Nn Metal repairers repair vehicle body damage in assembly 
&Y plants. 
(al ¢ Motor vehicle body repairers and refinishers repair and 
restore damaged motor vehicle parts and the exterior 
finish of vehicles. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupational group usually have a high 
school diploma, although most provinces require only 
Grade 10 for entry. Most recent entrants have a 
trade/vocational certificate or a community college 
diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, automotive service technicians 
All and other motor vehicle mechanics and technicians must 
complete a four-year apprenticeship program. 


¢ To gain trade certification, motor vehicle body repairers 


Full Time 


This 
Occupation Occupations 


,inution by and refinishers usually complete a three- to four-year 
3 a apprenticeship or have a combination of three years 
Fe experience and a high school or college automotive body 


repair program. 


¢ Trade certification is compulsory in some provinces, but 
voluntary in others. 


* Qualified automotive service technicians, motor vehicle 
mechanics, technicians, truck and transport mechanics, 
truck trailer repairers, automotive painters, body repairers 
and refinishers may also obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) 
trade certification which provides job mobility throughout 
the country. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
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¢ Mechanical repairers in the motor vehicle manufacturing 
industry require two to three years’ on-the-job training 
while motor vehicle metal repairers require one to two 
years’ on-the-job training in body repair. 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
20% 


¢ 156,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.2% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 7.2%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


Average 


Lowest 
¢ 79% are automotive service technicians and other motor 20% 
vehicle mechanics, technicians and mechanical repairers | 
and 21% are motor vehicle body repairers. 90 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all Age Group 


occupations. 
¢ 13% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


all occupations. 37 700 37 400 


°2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.0% from 1996 to 1998, gt Prosne,, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. ww ly 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment CURRENT 2004 
operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 


¢ The increasing complexity of motor vehicle mechanical 
systems is leading to increased educational and skill 
requirements in these occupations. A shift to team-based \ynemployment Rate 


Operations also requires new skills. 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade industry. 


=O=This Occupation =@= All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Age group 


At Work 


Automotive service technicians and truck and transport 
mechanics are employed by motor vehicle dealers, garages 
and service stations, automotive specialty shops, public 
transit authorities and trucking firms. Mechanical repairers 
are employed by motor vehicle manufacturing companies. 


e Motor vehicle mechanics and technicians inspect, 
diagnose, repair and service mechanical, electrical and 
electronic systems and components of cars, buses and 
trucks and may specialize in specific motor vehicle 
systems. 


¢ Mechanical repairers perform major repairs and 
replacement of mechanical units on newly assembled 
motor vehicles. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually require secondary school 
education. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
or community college diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, automotive service technicians 
and other motor vehicle mechanics and technicians must 
complete a four-year apprenticeship program. 


e Trade certification for various automotive service 
specialties and truck mechanics is often available and may 
be required in some jurisdictions. 


¢ Truck and transport mechanic trade certification is 
compulsory in Nova Scotia and Ontario and available, but 
voluntary, in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, and the Yukon. 


¢ Qualified motor vehicle body mechanics, automotive 
service technicians and body repairers and painters, as 
well as truck and transport mechanics and truck trailer 
repairers, may obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade 
certification which provides job mobility throughout the 
country. 


¢ Mechanical repairers usually receive two to three years’ 
on-the-job training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 123,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.3% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 8.8%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 5.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Increasingly complex motor vehicle systems, such as 
electronic systems, and use of propane vehicles are 
examples of the trends which are increasing educational 
and skill requirements in this occupation. A shift to team- 
based repair operations also requires new skills. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the retail 
trade industry. 


- Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles : for. a 1 detail 
_ to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data. sourc 
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At Work 


These mechanics work in heating systems installation and 
service companies; appliance service companies, electrical 
and other repair shops; electrical equipment manufacturers 
service shops; maintenance and repair departments of 
retail, wholesale and manufacturing companies; motorcycle 
dealers; and independent service organizations. 


¢ Oil and solid fuel heating mechanics install and maintain 
oil, coal and wood heating systems in residential and 
commercial buildings. 


¢ Electric appliance servicers and repairers service and 
repair domestic appliances. 


° Electrical mechanics maintain, test and repair electric 
motors, transformers, switchgears and other electrical 
apparatus. They may specialize in particular functions or 
products. 


¢ Motorcycle and other related mechanics test, repair and 
service motorcycles, snowmobiles, forklifts and similar 
vehicles. 


¢ Other small-engine and equipment mechanics test, repair 
and service small gasoline- and diesel-powered equipment 
such as outboard motors and lawn mowers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Most recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


¢ To gain trade certification, oil and solid fuel heating, 
electrical, motorcycle, small-engine and equipment 
mechanics and repairers usually have a three- to four-year 
apprenticeship or a combination of experience and college 
or other courses. 


¢ They may need trade certification in their province of 
work. 


¢ Most mechanics may also obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) 
trade certification which provides job mobility throughout 
the country. 

¢ Small appliance repairers and other small-engine and 


equipment mechanics usually require on-the-job training 
and college or other courses. 


_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1315, C315, 1314, 


NOG 733 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 

* 21,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 2.1% ae 

from 1988. After rising 5.9% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 

employment decreased 7.5% between 1993 and 1998. In 

comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 

over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. i srtige 
° 31% are electrical appliance servicers and repairers; 25% 

are electrical mechanics; and 24% are small-engine and 

equipment mechanics. 
* 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all vowest 

occupations. 20% 


¢ 27% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for - 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


° 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


occupations. 37 100 37 400 


* the unemployment rate averaged 7.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and KK Prospe 
wwe Ces 


skilled occupations. 
* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment CURRENT 2004 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


Age Group 


This Occupation All Occupations 


GOOD GOOD 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 
* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through LIMITED LIMITED 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
retail trade and construction industries. m 
\ynemp oyment Rate 


g 689)0—C90issi‘“‘(;OCOCOHtCSC<‘“STSC« 
=O=This Occupation «= All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in furniture, aircraft, motor 

vehicle, garment, jewellery, clock and watch manufacturing 

companies; furniture repair shops; retail stores; clothing 

alteration shops; shoe, jewellery and watch repair shops; 

and custom shoemaking establishments. They may also be 

self-employed. 

¢ Upholsterers cover furniture, fixtures and other items with 
materials, and install upholstery in aircraft, motor vehicles, 
railway cars and marine vessels. 

¢ Tailors and dressmakers make made-to-measure garments 
and alter and repair garments. 

¢ Furriers make, restyle and repair natural fur garments and 
accessories. 


e Milliners design and make hats and related accessories. 


e Seamstresses make alterations and repairs to garments 
and other items. 


¢ Shoemakers make specialized custom shoes and boots. 


¢ Shoe repairers restore footwear, purses, luggage and 
other items. 


e Jewellers fabricate, assemble and appraise fine jewellery 
and other Items. 


¢ Watch repairers mend and make clocks and watches. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in these occupations usually require some high 
school education or a high school diploma. Many recent 
entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ They may need college or other courses in their field, an 
apprenticeship, several years’ experience, on-the-job 
training or demonstrated sewing and creative skills. 


¢ Furriers require several years’ experience in selecting 
pelts. 


¢ Shoemakers must have extensive on-the-job training. 


¢ Watch repairers require certification in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Le Check out the ‘big picture’ in oe 
: oS _ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” . 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 41,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 10.7% 
from 1988. However, after declining 19.6% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 11.1% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


° 61% are tailors, dressmakers, furriers and milliners and 
19% are upholsterers. 


° 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for 


20% 


all occupations. 20% 
° 41% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for | 

all occupations.The proportion of self-employed workers in 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

these occupations has increased significantly over the last Age Group 

ten years. 
* 63% are women, well above the average of 45% for all Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


occupations. The proportion of women in these | 23 500° 37 400 


occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 


years. This Occupation All Occupations 
* the unemployment rate averaged 7.2% from 1996 to 1998, xk Prosne 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. woe Ce 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofesionnal and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment CURRENT 2004 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 


employment losses. FAIR FAIR 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
personal and household services and retail trade 
person \ynemployment Rate 


industries. 


=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” ‘for a detaile d 


anation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and dat. ) source: oe 
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Highest 


Average 


Lowest 


Stationary Engineers and Power Station and System Operators 


Where They Work At Work 


Electric Power 30 People in this group work in industrial and manufacturing 
Utilities plants, hospitals, universities, government and commercial 
Hospitals 9 organizations, electric power utilities and large 
Palo wad Pane a manufacturing facilities. 
Manufacturing aaa 7 ¢ Stationary engineers and auxiliary equipment operators 
maintain and operate stationary engines and auxiliary 
Education is 4 equipment such as boilers, turbines, generators, 
Chemicals : compressors, and other equipment to provide heat, 
Manufacturing aad 4 ventilation, refrigeration, light and power for buildings and 
Other Food a industrial plants. 
Processing industries ame 3 e Power system operators monitor and operate 
Federal pay computerized or pneumatically controlled switchboards 
Administration and auxiliary equipment in electrical control centres to 
control and regulate electrical power in transmission 
networks. 
@ ol Employ, ¢ Power station operators run reactors, turbines, boilers, 
R\ 0/ &Y generators, condensers and auxiliary equipment in hydro, 
& 0 (al thermal and nuclear power plants to generate electric 
as power. 
Part Time i Pi } 
80 Education, Training & Experience 
60 ¢ People in this group usually have a high school diploma 
and specialized training. Most recent entrants have a 
we trade/vocational certificate or a community college 
diploma. 
70 ¢ Stationary engineers and auxiliary equipment operators 
Full Time must complete an apprenticeship program in stationary or 


power engineering, or on-the-job training and high school 
courses, or a college training program in stationary or 
power engineering. They also require provincial or 
territorial certification. 


P gswwution by 4 ¢ Power system operators must complete a three- to five- 
, % 
@ 


This All 
Occupation Occupations 


year apprenticeship or have more than three years’ 
experience and some college or industry courses in 
electrical and electronic technology. 


¢ Power station operators must complete an apprenticeship 
in stationary or power engineering, or have several years’ 
experience and some high school, correspondence or 
college courses in stationary or power engineering. They 
also require provincial or territorial certification. 


Age group — “ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ Ee Cay = ” 
& This Occupation vm A\\| Occupations | a . ae World of Work: Overviews and Trends 
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d of Study Cross-index: C362, T315, C315, 1314, U31 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 37,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 5.6% ae 
from 1988. However, after rising 5.6% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 0.1% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


°74% are stationary engineers and auxiliary equipment 
operators and 26% are power system and power station 
Operators. 


* 1% work part time, well below the average of 19% for all 


Average 


Lowest 


Occupations. 20% 
* 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 

all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 


re Overall A for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 2.5% from 1996 to 1998, hitch a gE SOS \ Ist 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 47 100 37 400 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and This Occupation All Occupations 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 


transport and equipment operation sectors. RN PrOspen,. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. CURRENT 2004 


National Outlook to 2004 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well above average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to FAIR FAIR 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Restructuring of the electric power industry could have an 
impact on employment opportunities for workers in these LIMITED LIMITED 
occupations. 


¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are \ynemployment Rate 


expected to increase through 2004 across a broad range of 
industries, with much of the increase in the electrical 
power industry and hospitals. 


—O=This Occupation — All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work for railway transport companies 
and industrial and commercial users of rail transport. 


¢ Railway locomotive engineers transport passengers and 
freight on railways. They operate communication systems 
to communicate with train crews and railway traffic 
controllers to ensure that trains operate safely and meet 
their schedules. 


e Yard locomotive engineers switch, couple and uncouple 
cars for loading and unloading goods within the yards of 
railway, industrial and other organizations. 


¢ Railway conductors coordinate and supervise the activities 
of passenger and freight crew members, except for 
railway locomotive engineers, to ensure that trains operate 
according to schedules, orders and operating rules. They 
also collect fares, announce train stops and answer 
passengers’ questions. 

¢ Railway brakemen/women check train brakes and other 
systems and equipment prior to train runs and assist 
railway conductors in activities en route. 

This occupational group also includes railway hostlers; 

switch engineers; freight, passenger and railway 

conductors; and road freight, front-end and tail-end 

brakemen/women. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 

¢ Except for yard locomotive engineers, they require specific 
levels of the Certificate of the Canadian Rail Operating 
Rules. 

¢ Railway locomotive engineers must have experience as 
railway conductors. 

e Yard locomotive engineers may need experience as 
railway conductors or railway yard workers. 

¢ Railway conductors must have experience as railway 
brakemen/women. 

¢ Railway brakemen/women usually require experience as 
railway workers. 


oe Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 13,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 18.8% 20% 


from 1988. This reflects a decrease of 12.3% from 1988 to 
1993 and 7.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 53% are railway and yard locomotive engineers and 47% 
are railway conductors and brakemen/women. 

¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


35 600 | 47 900 | 47 700 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


¢ 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall: Averatie for AlliAges (15+) 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 93 800 37 400 


skilled occupations and for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, gtk Prospen, 
NY S 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 


operation sectors. ; 
National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term GOOD GOOD 
employment losses. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. FAIR FAIR 


¢ The restructuring of Canadian National and Canadian 


Pacific is expected to continue, with a negative impact on 

demand for these workers. Consequently, chances of new 

entrants obtaining jobs in these occupations are limited. 

Short-line railway operations are likely to take over some 


of the track abandoned by the larger lines, but typically yynemployment Rate 


operate with smaller crews. 


ee 8 9 9 2 93 OF 9 6 7 98 
—O=This Occupation == All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupa ional P. 
to use it, as well as underlying methodolo j 


planation of each section above and how 
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At Work 


People in this group work for government and for 
construction, mining, quarrying, industrial, cargo handling 
and railway companies and contractors. 


¢ Crane operators use cranes and draglines to lift and place 
machinery and other large objects at work sites. 


e Drillers operate mobile drilling machines to bore blast 
holes in open-pit mines and quarries and during the 
construction of building foundations. 


e Blasters place explosives in blast holes and detonate 
explosives to dislodge coal, ore and rock and to demolish 
structures. 


¢ Water well drillers operate mobile well drilling rigs and 
equipment to drill residential, commercial and industrial 
water wells. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually have some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


e Crane operators require an apprenticeship of one to three 
years or crane operation courses. 


e |n some provinces, crane, boom truck and mobile and 
tower crane operators require trade certification. 


¢ Mobile crane operators may require a licence to drive on 
public roads. If they have trade certification, they may also 
obtain interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 

¢ Drillers may require heavy equipment operator experience 
and on-the-job training. 


¢ Blasters usually require a blasting licence and may need 
experience as blaster helpers in surface mining and 
quarrying. They usually get on-the-job training. 

¢ To gain trade certification, water well drillers require a 
two- to three-year apprenticeship or two to three years’ 
experience with trade courses. 


a _ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
. “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 
Highest 
¢ 17,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 12.5% 20% 
from 1988. However, after declining 15.8% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 4.0% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 
¢ 75% are crane operators and 16% are drillers and blasters, 
in surface mining, quarrying and construction. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 7 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 
occupations. 

* the unemployment rate averaged 8.9% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 36 900 37 400 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations. 

e the average earnings are comparable to those for other gt Prospe,, 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for NY} ls 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
operation sectors. 

¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall CURRENT 2004 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 


employment losses. FAIR FAIR 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
° Robotics and computer controls will increase the skill 


requirements for crane operators, but may also decrease 


demand for these workers. yynemployment Rate 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction industry. 


=O=This Occupation -@= All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed cease of each section above and how 
_ to. use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. ae 
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Age group 


At Work 


Printing press operators work for commercial printing 
companies, newspapers, magazines and other public or 
private establishments that have in-house printing 
departments. 


¢ Printing press operators set up and operate sheet and 
web-fed presses to print illustrations, designs and text on 
plastic, paper, metals and other materials. 


¢ Commercial divers conduct underwater surveys, non- 
destructive testing, blasting and welding activities. 

¢ Gunsmiths fabricate guns and repair and modify firearms. 

¢ Locksmiths make keys and repair, install, adjust and 
change locks. 

¢ Safe and vault servicers install, repair and maintain safes 
and vaults. 


e Saw fitters repair, set and sharpen bandsaws and other 
types of saws. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ Printing press operators and other trades need an 
apprenticeship or a combination of several years’ 
experience and college or other trade courses, or several 
years’ on-the-job training. They may require provincial 
trade certification or a licence. 

¢ Commercial divers must complete a recognized 
commercial diving school program and obtain a 
commercial divers licence. 


¢ They may require military or police diving experience. 
¢ Commercial divers who use explosives usually have a 
provincial blaster’s licence. 


¢ Recreation vehicle mechanics may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 
Highest 
¢ 39,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 5.9% 20% 
from 1988. However, after declining 14.6% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 10.1% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 

¢ 76% are printing press operators. 

¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


in these occupations has increased significantly over the 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
last ten years. Age Group 
¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 5.0% from 1996 to 1998, 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 


and equipment operation sectors. or Prosper, 


This Occupation All Occupations 


e the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 


other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 
° Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to FAIR FAIR 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers 


¢ Conditions are likely to vary widely among the many 
occupations in this group. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the \ynemployment Rate 


printing and publishing industry. 


=—O=This Occupation —@= All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a ‘detailed expiennion of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. | 
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Age group 


At Work 


These drivers work in government and private 
transportation and transportation service companies, 
manufacturing and distribution companies, moving and taxi 
companies, private households and other organizations. 


¢ Truck drivers transport goods within and between cities 
and towns, provinces and territories and over international 
routes. They may transport hazardous products or 
dangerous goods. 


¢ Bus drivers, streetcar drivers and subway and light rail 
transit operators take passengers along established routes 
to local destinations. 


¢ Bus drivers also transport passengers and goods to 
intercity or long-distance points and drive sightseeing tour 
buses. 


¢ School bus drivers transport students between school and 
home and on excursions. 


¢ Taxi drivers and limousine drivers take passengers to and 
from destinations and collect fares. 


¢ Chauffeurs transport family members or business 
representatives to and from destinations. 


¢ Delivery drivers use automobiles, vans and light trucks to 
pick up and deliver products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These drivers usually complete some high school or have 
a high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 


¢ Taxi and limousine drivers and chauffeurs usually have a 
minimum of one year of safe-driving experience and an 
appropriate driver's licence for their vehicle. Taxi drivers 
usually require municipal permits. 


¢ Delivery drivers usually need one year of safe-driving 
experience and an appropriate driver's licence for their 
vehicle. 


Rel ited Occupation(s): ‘7411, 7412. 
‘Pa t 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 315 3 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 401,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 9.8% 20% 


from 1988. After declining 2.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 13.1% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

¢ 51% are truck drivers; 23% are delivery drivers; and 17% 
are bus drivers and subway and other transit operators. 

¢ 13% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

¢ 19% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 9% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
occupations. Age Group 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. Overall Averagestor es! LAges (15+) 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other | 34 300_ 37 400 


technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for This Occupation All Occupations 
other occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 


operation sectors. xK Prospe 
National Outlook to 2004 w° : Ce 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations CURRENT 2004 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
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Age group 


At Work 


Truck drivers work for transportation companies, 
manufacturing and distribution companies and moving 
companies. They may also be self-employed. Their duties 
may require them to: 


° operate and drive straight or articulated trucks weighing 
over 4,600 kg with three or more axles to transport goods 
and materials; 


¢ oversee all aspects of trucking such as condition of 
equipment, loading and unloading, and safety and security 
of cargo; 


¢ obtain special permits and other documents required to 
transport cargo on international routes; 


¢ record cargo information, distance travelled, fuel 
consumption and other information in a log book or an on- 
board computer; 


¢ receive and relay information to a central dispatcher; 
e drive as part of a team or convoy; and 
* transport hazardous products or dangerous goods. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Truck drivers must usually complete some high school. 
Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ They must have a driver's licence appropriate to the class 
of vehicle they are driving. 


e Drivers who operate vehicles equipped with air brakes 
must have air brake endorsements. 


¢ Drivers who deal with hazardous products or dangerous 
goods must be certified by their employers. 


¢ With experience or additional training, they may progress 
to supervisory positions or to non-driving occupations 
such as truck driving instructor, safety officer and truck 
dispatcher. 


Check out the ‘big picture’in 
‘World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 206,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
17.7% from 1988. After declining 2.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 20.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 20% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 9.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
trades, transport and equipment operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average, 
although earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Public pressure for improved highway safety, the growing 
use of satellite positioning systems and the use of more 
complex rigs are all likely to increase skill requirements for 
truck drivers. The safety-related trend toward a higher 
level of log book enforcement means that truck drivers 
need to be able to fill in complex documentation 
accurately. Limits to the time drivers are allowed to work 
may increase demand in this occupation. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the truck 
transportation industry. 
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Age group | 1 


At Work 


People in this occupation work for municipal governments. 
Bus drivers may also be employed by private transportation 
companies. 


¢ Bus and streetcar drivers transport passengers to local, 
intercity or long-distance destinations. They may drive 
sightseeing tour buses and provide information on points 
of interest. 


¢ School bus drivers transport children between school and 
home, and on excursions. They ensure safety when 
children board and leave buses and cross streets when 
the bus is stopped. 


¢ Subway train and light rail transit operators, often working 
in two-person crews, may operate controls and close 
transit vehicle doors. They may also report delays, 
malfunctions and accidents to the control unit and direct 
passengers during emergency evacuation procedures. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation may have to complete high 
school and must have a minimum of one year of safe- 
driving experience. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 

¢ They usually receive three months of on-the-job training 
including classroom instruction. 

¢ Bus drivers require a Class B, C, E or F driver's licence in 
Ontario and a Class 2 driver's licence elsewhere. 

¢ Subway and light rail transit operators usually must have 
experience as a public transit bus driver. 

¢ With experience, people in this group may progress to 
supervisory or inspector positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 69,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 17.2% 
from 1988. This reflects an increase of 7.7% from 1988 to 
1993 and 8.9% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 27% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


© 32% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in this occupation 
has increased significantly over the last ten years. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to other occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average, 
although earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Demand for local transit services may intensify as road 
congestion and pollution increase the pressure to reduce 


the number of personal automobiles on the road. However, 


government spending restrictions may slow public transit 
growth. Government spending restrictions may also 
decrease the demand for school bus drivers. 


¢ Competition from private automobiles and low airfares 
continues to decrease demand for intercity bus transport. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the public 
transit industry. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for construction companies; 
heavy equipment contractors; pipeline, logging, cargo- 
handling and other companies; governments; and private 
contractors. 


¢ Heavy equipment operators operate backhoes, bulldozers, 
loaders, graders, side-booms, dredging and heavy paving 
equipment, power shovels, pile drivers and other heavy 
equipment. 

° Heavy equipment operators excavate, load, grade and 
clear land in the construction and maintenance of roads, 
bridges, airports, oil and gas pipelines, tunnels, buildings 
and other structures; in surface mining and quarrying 
activities; and in material handling work. 


° Public works maintenance equipment operators operate 
garbage trucks, street cleaning equipment, snowploughs, 
sewer maintenance equipment, sanding and oiling trucks 
and other maintenance equipment. 


This occupational group also includes backhoe, bulldozer 
and grader operators; garbage truck drivers; sand spreader 
operators; street flusher operators; and salt truck operators. 


Education, Training & Experience 


° People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


° Heavy equipment operators must complete a one- to two- 
year apprenticeship or have some high school, college or 
industry courses in heavy equipment operating combined 
with on-the-job training. 

° Heavy equipment operators require trade certification in 
Quebec. It is available, but voluntary, in Newfoundland and 
the Northwest Territories. These operators may require 
company certification at their place of employment. 


e Public works maintenance operators usually need 
experience as public works labourers. They usually get on- 
the-job training and may require a driver's licence 
appropriate to the equipment they are. driving. 

¢ With experience, they may progress to supervisory 
positions. 


_ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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Highest 


* 80,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 6.2% 20% 


from 1988. After declining 5.6% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 12.6% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 79% are heavy equipment operators and 21% are public 
works maintenance equipment operators. 


¢ 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


Average 
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¢ 8% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 20% 
all occupations. J 
¢ 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20 - 29 30 - 39 AQ - 49 
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¢ the unemployment rate averaged 13.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Overall Averane sop All Ages \154) 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
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¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average and earnings are above the average level for FAIR 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to 
improve to “Good”. The number of job openings for heavy LIMITED LIMITED 
equipment operators is expected to increase more rapidly 
than the number of qualified job seekers, due to strong 


employment growth and a significant retirement rate. yynemployment Rate 


¢ As governments’ fiscal situation improves, they may invest 


in new infrastructure and in deferred maintenance of : 

existing infrastructure, thereby increasing demand for 

these occupations. 1 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 5 

2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 


construction industry. 
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Age group 


‘Other Transport Equipment Operators and Related Workers 


At Work 


These people work in railway and marine transport 
companies; the federal government, including the Canadian 
Forces; cable ferry companies; marine sightseeing 
companies; water taxi services; canal, port and harbour 
authorities; logging, airline and air services companies; and 
ferry terminals. 


¢ Railway yard workers regulate traffic, and couple, 
uncouple and switch train cars. 


¢ Railway track maintenance workers lay, maintain and 
repair tracks. 


¢ Water transport deck crew stand watch and operate and 
maintain deck equipment. 


e Engine room crew assist in the operation, maintenance 
and repair of engines and equipment on ships and vessels. 


¢ Lock operators open and close locks along canal systems. 
¢ Cable ferry operators run cable ferries. 


¢ Boat operators run small boats to transport passengers 
and freight. 


¢ Air transport ramp attendants operate ramp-servicing 
vehicles, handle cargo and baggage, marshal and tow 
aircraft, and clean aircraft interiors and exteriors. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require some high school or a 
high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 


¢ They usually receive on-the-job training. 
¢ Some require experience in their area of work. 


¢ Railway yard workers need a specific level of the 
Certificate of the Canadian Rail Operating Rules. 


¢ Boat operators require a Transport Canada certificate. 


¢ Air transport ramp attendants usually have a driver's 
licence and a good driving record. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in : 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


2 Field of Study Cross-index: C315, 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 21,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 18.1% 
from 1988. Most of the decline occurred from 1988 to 1993, 
when employment decreased 16.1%. Employment declined 
2.5% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, employment in all 
occupations grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 
8.2% over the last five. 


¢ These persons work in a wide variety of transport 
equipment operating occupations. 


¢ 10% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the past ten 
years. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 8% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


e the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to other occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 
employment losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 
¢ Skill requirements in many of these occupations are 


affected by increasingly automated operating and 
dispatching systems. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in gas distribution companies; 
water filtration and distribution and waste treatment plants; 
automobile and truck service and repair shops; service 
departments of industrial organizations and construction, 
mining and logging companies; pest control companies; 
product specialty repair shops; and installation and service 
organizations. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Residential and commercial installers and servicers install 
and service products such as water heaters, septic 
systems and prefabricated windows, doors and fences. 


¢ Waterworks maintenance workers maintain and repair 
waterworks equipment and facilities. 


¢ Gas maintenance workers perform routine maintenance 
and minor repairs to exterior and underground gas mains 
and distribution lines. 


¢ Automotive mechanical installers and servicers install 
parts such as mufflers, exhaust pipes and shock 
absorbers, and perform oil changes and other routine 
maintenance on motor vehicles and heavy equipment. 


¢ Pest controllers and fumigators apply chemical and other 
treatments to buildings and outside areas to remove and 
destroy insects and other pests. 


¢ Other repairers and servicers repair and service a wide 
variety of products such as cameras, musical instruments 
and coin and vending machines. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* People in this group usually need some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 

¢ They usually receive on-the-job training. 

¢ Some require college or other courses or experience in 
their company. 

¢ Residential and commercial installers and repairers usually 
need experience and may require a driver's licence. 


¢ Pest controllers and fumigators require a pesticide 
applicator licence. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
World of Work: Overviews and Trends" 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 45,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.2% 
from 1988. However, after declining 6.8% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 6.1% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 42% are residential and commercial installers and 
servicers and 20% are automotive mechanical installers. 


¢ 12% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ 18% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 10.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


* the average earnings are comparable to other occupations 
with similar education/training requirements and to other 
occupations in the trades, transport and equipment 
Operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Conditions are likely to vary widely among the many 
occupations in this group. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction and retail trade industries. 
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Longshore Workers and 


At Work 


People in this group work in marine cargo handling 
companies; shipping agencies and shipping lines; 
transportation, storage and moving companies; and a wide 
variety of manufacturing and processing companies and 
retail and wholesale warehouses. 


¢ Longshore workers operate industrial trucks, tractors and 
other mobile equipment to transfer containers and other 
Cargo within range of cranes and hoists on dock areas. 
They operate winches and other hoisting devices to load 
and unload cargo on and off ships, and operate 
mechanical towers to load vessels with materials such as 
coal and ore. They also operate equipment to transfer bulk 
items such as grain to vessel holds and liquid materials to 
vessel storage tanks. 


e Material handlers (manual) load, unload and move 
products by hand or on dollies or other basic material 
handling equipment. 


¢ Material handlers (equipment operators) operate winches 
and other loading devices, industrial trucks, tractors and 
loaders to transport and retrieve materials. They also 
operate various types of equipment and conveyors to 
handle liquid, bulk and other materials. 


This group also includes dockworkers, stevedores, ship 
loader operators, tank loaders, bin fillers, coal handlers, 
furniture movers, lumber pilers, conveyer console operators, 
forklift truck operators, railway car and truck loaders, 
stockpilers and storage workers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ Longshore workers receive on-the-job training. 


¢ Material handlers (manual) must have the physical 
strength to work with heavy materials. 


- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index:T332,T314 


In These Occupations... 


* 165,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
17.6% from 1988. After declining 8.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 27.8% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 94% are material handlers. 


° 14% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 12% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 11.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the trades, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well below average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Automation of transfer systems will continue to affect 
demand for labour negatively in these occupations. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
wholesale trade, truck transportation, retail trade and 
business services industries. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work in construction companies, for 
trade and labour contractors, and for a wide variety of 
manufacturing, utility and service companies. They assist 
skilled tradespersons and perform labouring activities. Their 
duties may require them to: 


¢ move, load and unload materials; 
¢ erect and dismantle structures; 
¢ mix, pour, spread and rake materials; 


¢ install, operate, maintain and repair equipment and 
machinery; 


¢ oil and grease equipment; 

¢ assist in drilling and blasting rock; 

* tend and feed machines such as mixers and compressors; 
¢ direct traffic near construction sites; 

¢ mix fertilizers, herbicides and pesticides; and 


¢ assist in land surveying by holding and moving stakes and 
rods. 


This occupational group also includes trades helpers and 
labourers who work in activities involving the installation, 
maintenance and repair of industrial machinery, 
refrigeration, heating and air conditioning equipment, 
transportation and heavy equipment, and 
telecommunication and power cables. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma. 


¢ Construction labourers may need general construction 
labouring experience. 


¢ Some receive on-the-job training. 


¢ Construction labourers in large-diameter oil and gas 
pipeline construction usually require one season's 
experience in this type of oil and gas pipeline construction. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: T332, C331, C350 


In These Occupations... 


* 102,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 9.4% 
from 1988. This reflects a decrease of 5.2% from 1988 to 
1993 and 4.4% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 90% are construction trades helpers and labourers. 

* 11% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 

*° 5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

¢ 5% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 

¢ the unemployment rate averaged 24.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
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among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
trades, transport and equipment operation sectors. 

* the average earnings are comparable to other occupations 
with similar education/training requirements but are 
among the lowest for occupations in the trades, transport 
and equipment operation sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


29 100 Him 37 400 | 


This Occupation All Occupations 


ok Prosne Ct, 


CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 

are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 

below average and earnings are well below average. GOOD GOOD 
* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 

change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 

matched by the number of qualified job seekers. FAIR FAIR 


¢ New technology, such as improved concrete-pouring 


machinery, continues to have a negative impact on 
yynemployment Rate 


demand for labour in these occupations. Use of more 
sophisticated equipment will increase the educational and 
skill requirements of these jobs. 


a 69 9 of o2 93 94 95 96 97 98 
=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how. a 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. . : 
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At Work 


People in this group work in municipal, provincial, territorial 
and federal government public works departments; for 
private contractors under contract to governments; and for 
railway and motor transport companies. 


¢ Public works and maintenance labourers clean debris and 
snow from sidewalks, streets, roads and other areas; 
spread sand and salt on sidewalks; shovel materials; dig 
ditches and trenches; and spread concrete and asphalt on 
road surfaces using rakes and other hand tools. They 
operate jackhammers, drills, power mowers and cutters 
and may operate mobile sidewalk cleaning machines. 


¢ Railway labourers transport tools and equipment on push 
or hand cars and assist railway track maintenance 
workers to lay, maintain and repair railway tracks. 

¢ Motor transport labourers assist truck and delivery drivers 
to load and unload vehicles and perform labouring duties 
in warehouses. 

This occupational group also includes garbage collectors; 

parking meter collectors; road and sewer maintenance 

workers; railway car checkers; signal gang helpers; and 

furniture mover, moving van and truck driver helpers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group have different educational 
requirements depending on their area of work. Many 
recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


e Public works and maintenance labourers receive on-the- 
job training. 


¢ Railway and motor transport labourers usually require 
some high school education. 


¢ With experience, they may progress to supervisory 
positions or to those requiring greater skills. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in” 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends’ 


- Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: €331,1350,T333 NOC 762 


Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 20,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 17.6% ee 
from 1988. After employment gains of 11.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 5.1% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 
* 87% are public works and maintenance labourers. 


¢ 12% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 

* 10% are women, well below the average of 45% for all a 
occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 13.0% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
ae the Fata for aorta in Waray transport Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


and equipment operation sectors. 25 800 37 400 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the trades, gtk Prospe,, 
transport and equipment operation sectors. Ny} &5 


National Outlook to 2004 
CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 
below average and earnings are well below average. GOOD GOOD 
* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
* Continued restructuring in the public sector and the FAIR FAIR 
accompanying contracting-out are likely to have a 


negative impact on labour demand in these occupations. 
* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 


local administration, public transit and water and other 


utilities industries. \ynemployment Rate 


—O=This Occupation —@- All Occupations 


_ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


These supervisors are employed by logging companies, 
contractors and government agencies. Their duties may 
require them to: 

* supervise and coordinate the activities of logging and 
forestry workers in woodland operations and the activities 
of silviculture workers engaged in scarification, planting 
and vegetation control activities; 

¢ schedule work crews, equipment and transportation for 
several work locations; 

* resolve problems and recommend measures to improve 
work methods; 

¢ instruct workers in safety and recognize unsafe work 
conditions; 


* ensure that operations meet government regulations; 


* communicate with forestry professional, technical and 
management personnel regarding forest harvesting and 
forest management plans; 


* prepare production and other reports; and 
¢ hire and train new workers. 


This occupation also includes hook tenders, logging 
contractors, woods foremen and forewomen, and 
supervisors of forest operations and silviculture. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These supervisors usually need a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a community college diploma 
or an undergraduate university degree. 


¢ They may require a one- to three-year college program for 
forestry technologists or technicians. 

¢ They receive formal company training and on-the-job 
training. 

¢ They usually need several years’ experience as loggers, 
silviculture workers or logging machinery operators. 


¢ They may require a chemical application licence and an 
industrial first-aid certificate. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in’ 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


° 8,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 6.2% 
from 1988. However, after rising 8.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment decreased 1.6% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 59% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 3% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 6.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations but are 
among the highest for occupations in the primary industry 
sector. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above the average levels for comparable 
Occupations. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


_ Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above am 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. oe 
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At Work 


These supervisors work for coal, metal and non-metal 
mineral mining and quarrying companies, and for drilling 
and well service contractors and petroleum producing 
companies. Their duties may require them to: 


* supervise the activities of workers in underground and 
surface mines and quarries, or workers who drill for oil 
and gas, operate service rigs or provide oil and gas 
services; 


¢ establish work schedules and coordinate work activities 
with other departments; 

* oversee safety of operations; 

¢ resolve work problems and recommend measures to 
improve productivity; 

* recommend hirings and promotions; 

¢ train workers in job duties, safety procedures and 
company policies; 

* requisition materials and supplies; and 

* prepare production and other reports. 

This occupational group also includes mine captains; shift, 


track and yard bosses; rig managers; multiservice 
operators; and tool pushers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These supervisors must have a high school diploma. Many 
recent entrants have some post-secondary qualification. 


e Mining and quarrying supervisors may need a college or 
university program in mining technology or engineering. 
They usually require several years’ experience and may 
require provincial certification. 


e Oil and gas drilling and service supervisors require 
extensive experience - eight years or more - in the 
occupations they are supervising. They also need first-aid, 
hydrogen-sulphide awareness, blowout prevention and 
other safety certificates. They may also require a college 
diploma in petroleum engineering technology. 


¢ In addition, drilling supervisors and rig managers need 
college or industry courses for drillers and supervisors. 


¢ Well service supervisors require college or industry 
courses and several years’ experience. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — 


NOC 822 


EaMmings 


In These Occupations... 


I 
° 12,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 5.8% tag 
since 1988. However, after rising 11.0% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment decreased 4.7% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 


° 56% are supervisors in mining and quarrying and 44% are 
Supervisors in oil and gas drilling and services. 


* 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


* 30% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for : 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 20 - 29 30 - 39 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


° 5% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


occupations. 37 400_ 


* the unemployment rate averaged 3.7% from 1996 to 1998, 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 


This 0 ti Allo ti 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is amet re 
among the lowest for occupations in the primary industry xk Prospe 
sector. wo CL 

* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the primary industry sector. CURRENT 2004 


National Outlook to 2004 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are 


above the average level for comparable occupations and 

earnings are well above average. FAIR FAIR 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 

change. The number of job Openings for mining, oil and 

gas supervisors is expected to increase more rapidly than 


the number of qualified job seekers, mostly due to a high LIMITED LIMITED 
retirement rate. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through lo me 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the \ynemp y nt Rate 


mining services and non-metal mining industries. 
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| ‘Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” fora detailed explanation of each section above and how 
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erground Miners, Oil and Gas Drillers and Related” 


At Work 


People in this group work in coal, metal and non-metallic 
mineral underground mines; for specialized mine, drilling 
and well service contractors; and for petroleum producing, 
well logging and testing companies. 


¢ Underground production and development miners operate 
drilling and mining machines, load and detonate 
explosives, and perform other activities in underground 
mining. 

¢ Oil and gas drillers and well servicers direct drill crews in 
setting up rigs during drilling activities and completing or 
servicing wells. They operate drill or service rig machinery 
controls. 


¢ Oil and gas well loggers, testers and related workers 
operate specialized mechanical and electronic equipment, 
tools and instruments to provide services for well drilling, 
completion and servicing. 


This occupational group also includes blasters, jumbo drill 
operators and mining machine operators, electric line 
Operators, service rig operators and well testing operators. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually have a high school diploma. In 
some Cases, appropriate experience may replace this 
educational requirement. Many recent entrants have a 
high school diploma. 


¢ They usually require industry or college courses, 
supervised on-the-job training and experience in 
subordinate positions such as mine labourer and rig crew 
member. 


e Underground production and development miners often 
need company licensing or certification, and may require 
blasting licences. 

¢ Those working in the oil and gas occupations need first- 
aid, hydrogen-sulphide awareness, blowout prevention 
and other safety certificates. 

¢ Offshore drillers require several years’ experience in 
similar land positions. 

¢ Certification is available in underground hard rock mining 
in Ontario. 


¢ Company licensing or certification is usually required for 
these occupations. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


| “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C640, T315, C660, 1314 
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In These Occupations... 


Highes 
¢ 21,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 1.6% si 
from 1988. However, after declining 26.9% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 34.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 

¢ 77% are underground miners; and 23% are oil and gas well 
drillers, servicers and testers. 

¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 

° 14% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 

* 2% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
occupations. 47 600 37 400 

* the unemployment rate averaged 7.5% from 1996 to 1998, This Occupation All Occupations 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 


among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and KK Prospe 
wwe oes 


skilled occupations. 
* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 

paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 

occupations in the primary industry sector. CURRENT 2004 
* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 

economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are well above average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 


In oil drilling, the greatest demand is expected to be for 
specialized directional and high-tech drillers. \ynemployment Raz 
¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through e 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 

non-metal mining and mining services industries. 


Age Group 


GOOD GOOD 
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Logging Machinery Operators 


Where They Work At Work 


Logging and Forestry 50 People in this occupation work for logging companies and 
contractors and in a variety of other industries such as 
Agriculture 29 wood, and pulp and paper manufacturing, construction, and 
retail trade. 
Wood Manufacturing Ql 12 ¢ Cable yarding system operators use machines to transport 


trees from logging sites to landing sites and log-loading 
locations in mountainous terrain. . 

¢ Mechanical harvester and forwarder operators assess 
logging sites and drive heavy equipment to perform a 
combination of felling, slashing, bucking (sawing trees into 
logs), bunching and forwarding operations at logging sites. 

¢ Mechanical tree processor and loader operators use 
machines to perform a combination of slashing, bucking, 
bunching, chipping, sorting and loading operations at 


Em | landing sites. 
we ot Hs “Ving, Education, Training & Experience 
0 (al 


100 
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¢ People in this occupation usually require secondary school 
Part Time education. | 
¢ Employers provide them with on-the-job training, which 
varies from three to sixteen months, depending on the type 
of woodland operation and the machinery operated. 


¢ Logging machine operators may require heavy equipment 
operations certification, air brake certification, Workplace 
Hazardous Materials Information System (WHMIS) 
certification and company certification for mobile logging 
Full Time machinery operation. 


¢ Mechanical harvester and forwarder operators may 

This All require chain saw and skidder operator experience. 
i NET ¢ Feller buncher and cable yard operators usually require 

\pution b from hee to five years’ logging experience. 

. oN V4 ¢ Mechanical tree processor and loader operators usually 

Ss Ie require one to three years’ logging experience. 

¢ Company certification or training for heavy equipment may 

be required. 
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In These Occupations... 


° 13,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 6.4% 
from 1988. After declining 2.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 8.8% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


* 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
Occupations. 


° 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 


all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


* 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 19.4% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the primary 
industry sector. 

* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and 
are among the highest for occupations in the primary 
industry sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities are 
well below average, although earnings are at the average 
level for all occupations. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work for farmers, agricultural services, 


nurseries and greenhouses, landscaping companies, 
cemeteries, lawn care and tree service companies, 
landscaping departments of governments and other 


organizations, private fish hatcheries and commercial 


aquatic farms. They may also be self-employed. 


¢ Farmers and farm managers manage the operations of 
farms, ranches and orchards. They grow crops and raise 


and breed farm animals and market farm products. 


e Agricultural and related service contractors and managers 


direct and coordinate services such as artificial 


insemination, livestock shearing, ploughing, cultivating and 


harvesting. 


¢ Specialized livestock workers carry out feeding, health and 
breeding programs for livestock. They may also supervise 


farm workers and labourers. 


¢ Nursery and greenhouse operators and managers direct 
and coordinate the activities of their staff who grow and 


market trees, shrubs, flowers and plants. 


e Landscaping and grounds maintenance contractors and 


managers direct and coordinate the operations of 
landscaping, lawn care, tree and other services. 


e Landscape and horticulture supervisors direct and 
coordinate the activities of associated workers. 


¢ Aquaculture operators and managers direct and 


coordinate the operations of facilities that cultivate and 


harvest fish, shellfish and marine plants. 
Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require some high school or a 
high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a high 


school diploma. 


¢ They usually need a college diploma, and training and 


experience in agriculture, livestock husbandry, 
aquaculture, landscaping or horticulture. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 


| “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


"art 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C610, T610, U613, U612, C540. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 290,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 0.3% 
from 1988. After declining 1.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 1.3% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 87% are farmers and farm managers. 


* 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 91% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


* 23% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women in these 
occupations has increased significantly over the last ten 
years. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 1.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the primary 
industry sector. 


¢ the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to those for other occupations in the primary 
industry sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
above average and earnings are below average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Increasing adoption of biotechnology and computerized 
systems in farming will require farm managers to learn 
skills in these areas. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations will occur in the agricultural 
industry. 
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Fishing Vessel Masters and Skippers and Fishermen/women 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work in commercial fishing vessel 
organizations. They may also be self-employed operators of 
fishing vessels. 


¢ Fishing masters and officers command vessels greater 
than 100 gross tonnes to catch fish and other marine life. 
They determine fishing areas, pilot courses and compute 
navigational positions, steer vessels and operate 
navigational instruments to locate catch. They also direct 
operations and supervise activities of their crew. 


¢ Fishing vessel skippers and fishermen/women operate 
vessels to catch fish and other marine life. They operate 
gear, direct operations and supervise crew members. They 
also estimate operation costs, plan budgets and establish 
marketing plans. They may transport fish to processing 
plants and fish buyers. 


This occupational group also includes longliners and 
seiners. 


Education, Training & Experience 


e People in this group require commercial fishing licences. 


¢ Fishing masters and officers usually require some high 
school education. They must have one to two years’ 
experience as fishing vessel deckhands and a fishing 
master’s certificate. 


e Captains also require one year's service as officer in 
charge of the watch. 


¢ Fishing vessel skippers and fishermen/women usually 
require several years’ experience as fishing vessel crew 
members or helpers. They must have a licence for each 
fish species they catch. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


| 


_ Part2 Field of Study Cross-index: T390, T631,C390, NOC 826 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 

¢ 22,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 7.9% sh, 

from 1988. After rising 4.9% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 

employment decreased 12.3% between 1993 and 1998. In 

comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 

over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. Brarage 
° 91% are fishing vessel skippers and fishermen/women. 
° 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 

Occupations. 
* 88% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for Lowest 

all occupations. 20% 


¢7% are women, well below the average of 45% for all : 
Occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

* the unemployment rate averaged 8.5% from 1996 to 1998, Age Group 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for technical, paraprofessional and Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


skilled occupations. | 30 200 | 37 400 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for technical, This Occupation All Occupations 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and are 
comparable to other occupations in the primary industry gtk Prospe,, 
sector NY Lp 


National Outlook to 2004 
CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” due to long-term employment losses. 

¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to GOOD GOOD 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

* The future of these occupations depends on the future of 
fish stocks and on the industry's ability to diversify the FAIR FAIR 
species fished. A more conservation-oriented approach to 


fishing may require people in these occupations to learn 
new methods and skills. CumiTep > C umiten ) 


\ynemployment Rate 


=O=This Occupation =) All Occupations 


: Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
__ to.use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Mine Service Workers and Operators in Oil and Gas Drilling 
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Age group 


At Work 


People in this group work for coal, metal and non-metallic 
mineral mines; drilling and well service contractors; and 
petroleum producing companies. 


¢ Underground mine service and support workers perform a 
wide range of mining activities related to the operations of 
orepasses, chutes and conveyor systems; the construction 
and support of underground structures, passages and 
roadways; and the provision of materials and supplies. 
They operate bulldozers, graders, and diesel and electric 
track haulage equipment. 


¢ Oil and gas drilling workers operate drilling machinery and 
service rig machinery equipment such as drilling mud 
systems and pumps, diesel motors, transmissions and 
other mechanical equipment, and perform other activities 
as intermediate members of drilling rig crews. 


¢ Oil and gas well services operators drive trucks and 
operate specialized hydraulic pumping systems to place 
cement in wells and to treat wells with chemicals, sand 
mixtures and gases to stimulate production. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require different educational and 
training backgrounds depending on their area of work. 
Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ Underground mine service and support workers usually 
have a high school diploma, formal and on-the-job training 
as helpers or in support occupations, and experience as 
mine labourers. They often require company licensing or 
certification. They may also obtain basic common core 
program certification. 


¢ Oil and gas drilling workers and services operators may 
require a high school diploma and first-aid, hydrogen- 
sulphide awareness, blowout prevention or other safety 
certificates. They usually require industry experience as 
an assistant or labourer. 


¢ Oil and gas well services operators require training with 
experienced operators. 


| Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 
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In These Occupations... 


High 

* 9,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 23.2% He o 
from 1988. After declining 8.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 34.2% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 

* 66% are oil and gas well drilling workers and services 
operators and 34% are underground mine service and 
support workers. 

° 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for : 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

* 1% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 
occupations. 

* the unemployment rate averaged 13.1% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 44 900 37 400 
among the highest for occupations with similar 


education/training requirements and for occupations in the 


primary industry sector. ork Prospeg,. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


This Occupation All Occupations 


* the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the primary industry sector. 


, CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since earnings are well above average GOOD GOOD 
and employment opportunities are below average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Conditions in these occupations are always volatile, 


depending as they do on fluctuating commodities prices in 
international markets. LIMITED LIMITED 


\ynemployment Rate 


=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. —_ 
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Logging and Forestry Workers 


Where They Work 
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At Work 


People in this group work for logging companies and 
contractors in wood manufacturing, in government services 
and in a variety of other industries. 


¢ Chain saw operators fell, delimb and buck trees (cut trees 
into logs). 

¢ Skidder operators use cable and grapple skidders to move 
and yard felled trees from logging sites to landing areas for 
processing and transportation. 


* Silviculture and forestry workers plant tree seedlings, thin 
and space trees in reforestation areas, control weeds and 
undergrowth, fight forest fires under direction, and operate 
chain saws, skidders, bulldozers and other equipment to 
Carry out duties for the improvement and conservation of 
forest lands. They also perform other activities such as 
collecting seed cones, pruning trees and marking trees for 
later operations. 


This occupational group also includes buckers, fallers, 
fellers, landingmen/women, forest-fire fighters and 
Operators of spacing, thinning and clearing saws. 


Education, Training & Experience 


* People in this group may require a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ They may need a college or other specialized forestry 
worker or silviculture program and Workplace Hazardous 
Materials Information System (WHMIS) certification. 


¢ They may need experience as logging and forestry 
labourers or logging machine operators. 


¢ Chain saw and skidder operators may require 
accreditation as forest workers. Employers usually provide 
them with formal training in chain saw operation and 
maintenance and several months’ on-the-job training. 

¢ Silviculture and forestry workers require a chemicals 
application licence and may need a silviculture worker's 
licence. Employers usually provide them with formal 
training in power saw operation and maintenance and 
several months’ on-the-job training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
~ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


* 25,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 0.9% 
from 1988. However, after declining 10.3% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 10.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 70% are chain saw and skidder operators and 30% are 
silviculture and forestry workers. 


° 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 25% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


°5% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 24.0% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
primary industry sector. 


* the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the primary industry sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since earnings are well above the 
average level for comparable occupations but employment 
Opportunities are well below average. 

¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to weaken 
to “Limited”, as the number of qualified job seekers is 
expected to exceed the number of job openings, due to 
continuing employment losses. 

* Workers who specialize in silviculture and forestry 
management may have better employment opportunities. 
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At Work 


People in this group work on crop, livestock, fruit, vegetable 
and specialty farms, and in indoor and outdoor nurseries 
and greenhouses. 


¢ General farm workers plant, fertilize, cultivate, spray, 
irrigate and harvest crops; feed and attend to livestock and 
poultry; operate and maintain farm machinery and 
equipment; and prepare produce for market. They may 
specialize in a particular type of crop or livestock. 


e Nursery and greenhouse workers plant, cultivate and 
harvest trees, shrubs, flowers and plants and provide 
information on gardening to customers. They may operate 
tractors and other equipment to fertilize and spray fields 
and plants. 


This occupational group also includes cowhands, fruit tree 
pruners and hydroponics workers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require different backgrounds 
depending on their area of work. Many recent entrants 
have a high school diploma. 


¢ General farm workers may require basic farm knowledge 
usually obtained from experience. They may complete a 
college program or other specialized farming course in 
areas such as farm equipment mechanic, agricultural 
welding, tree pruning and pesticide application. 


e Nursery and greenhouse workers may require a high 
school diploma, college courses in horticulture or a related 
field, and a provincial licence to apply chemicals such as 
fertilizers and pesticides. Employers provide them with on- 
the-job training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 114,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 
21.0% from 1988. This reflects a decrease of 10.9% from 
1988 to 1993 and 11.3% from 1993 to 1998. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 84% are general farm workers and 16% are nursery and 
greenhouse workers. 


° 30% work part-time, well above the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


* 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 36% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 11.8% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements. 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
primary industry sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” due to long-term employment losses. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of qualified recent graduates or 
non-completers seeking work is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the number of job openings in these and 
related occupations. 


¢ Agriculture will continue to restructure under competitive 
pressure and with the opening-up of markets under 
international trade agreements. The end result will likely 
be a smaller, more highly skilled agricultural labour force. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” fi 


for a detailed ex; 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for organizations that operate 
commercial fishing vessels, or are self-employed 
fishermen/women, trappers and hunters. 


¢ Fishing vessel deckhands prepare nets, lines and other 
fishing tackle, and operate fishing gear to catch fish and 
other marine life. They clean, sort and pack fish; stow 
catch in holds; repair nets; splice ropes; and maintain 
fishing gear. They may also steer vessels to and from 
fishing areas and cook meals for crew members. 


¢ Trappers set and position traps along trails; operate 
snowmobiles or travel on foot, snowshoes or skis to patrol 
traplines; kill and skin catch for pelts; and treat and market 
pelts. They also trap live animals for sale and relocation 
purposes, and trap designated animals for bounty and 
other animal control programs. 


e Hunters operate boats and snowmobiles or travel on foot 
to reach hunting areas, kill wild animals with firearms and 
other weapons, skin animals for pelts, and treat, pack and 
transport pelts to processing plants and public auctions. 


This occupational group also includes icers, 
crewmen/women and sealers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group require different backgrounds 
depending on their area of work. Most recent entrants 
have not completed high school. 


¢ Fishing vessel deckhands must have a commercial fishing 
licence. Employers provide them with on-the-job training. 

¢ Trawlermen/women require a minimum of one year's 
experience. 

e Trappers and hunters may require trapping or hunting 


courses in their province of work and a trapping or hunting 
licence. 


Work: Overviews and Trends” = 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 1390, C660 .. NOC 844 


Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
* 8,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 31.3% fib 
from 1988. After rising 4.6% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 34.3% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 74% are fishing vessel deckhands and 26% are trappers 
and hunters. 


° 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 27% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed in these : : 
occupations has decreased significantly over the last ten 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
years. 


¢ 10% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Re anans: d ‘ Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* the unemployment rate averaged 32.3% from 1996 to 1998, | 30 200 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the highest for occupations with similar 


education/training requirements and for occupations in the cK Prospe 
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primary industry sector. 
* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 


occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the primary industry sector. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Limited” due to large long-term employment 
losses. 
* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to FAIR FAIR 


change, as employment losses are expected to continue. 


¢ The future of fishing occupations depends on the uncertain 
future of fish stocks and the industry's ability to diversify 
the species fished. 


\ynemployment Rate 


=O=This Occupation =i) All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


These labourers work for farmers, orchard owners, 
landscaping and lawn care companies, landscaping 
departments, fish hatcheries, aquatic farms, oil and gas 
drilling and well servicing contractors, mineral miners and 
petroleum producing companies, logging companies and 
contractors, golf courses and cemeteries. They assist other 
workers. 


¢ Harvesting labourers harvest, sort and pack crops. 


¢ Landscaping and grounds maintenance labourers help 
construct and maintain landscapes by spreading soil, 
laying sod and planting, cutting, pruning, spraying and 
dusting flowers, grass, shrubs and trees. 

e Aquaculture labourers help maintain fish stock and 
operate, clean and maintain equipment in fish hatcheries 
and aquatic farms. 


¢ Marine plant gatherers collect and load seaweed, dulse 
and Irish moss. 


e Shellfish harvesters dig, sort, clean and transport shellfish. 


¢ Mine labourers help maintain, construct and clean 
underground mines, and load, move, sort and pile materials 
and supplies. 


e Oil and gas drilling, servicing and related labourers handle 
sections of pipe and drill stems during drilling operations, 
and clean and maintain equipment. 


¢ Logging and forestry labourers attach chokers and cables 


to felled trees, plant trees, spray herbicides, clear trails 
and clean landing areas. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These labourers may need a high school diploma and 
specialized training. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 


¢ Landscaping and grounds maintenance labourers may 
require a licence to apply chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides. 

¢ Shellfish harvesters require a commercial fishing conte 


¢ Oil and gas drilling and servicing, logging and forestry 
labourers may require a Workplace Hazardous Materials 
Information System (WHMIS), safety or other certificate 
appropriate to their area of work. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C610, T610, C670 ee 


In These Occupations... 


* 80,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 13.5% 
from 1988. Most of the growth occurred from 1993 to 1998, 
when employment increased 9.6%. In comparison, 
employment in all occupations grew 12.3% over the same 
ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


° 67% are landscaping and grounds maintenance workers 
and 14% are logging and forestry labourers. 


° 18% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 11% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


° 17% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 24.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the 
primary industry sector. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the primary industry sector. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both below average. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of qualified recent graduates or 
non-completers seeking work is expected to increase 
more rapidly than the number of job openings in these and 
related occupations. 


¢ Machinery will continue to replace unskilled labour, 
resulting in decreased demand for labour in these 
occupations. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
construction, amusement and recreation services and 
household and personal services industries. 
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Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 


to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


These supervisors work for mineral ore and metal 
processing plants; petroleum and natural gas processing, 
pipeline, petrochemical, chemical and pharmaceutical 
companies; water and waste treatment utilities; fruit and 
vegetable processing plants; dairies; flour mills; bakeries; 
sugar refineries; fish and meat plants; breweries; food and 
beverage and tobacco processing organizations; rubber and 
plastic products manufacturing companies; pulp and paper 
companies; paper converting companies; sawmills; planing 
mills; wood treatment and waferboard plants; and textile 
companies. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ direct, coordinate and schedule the activities of workers; 


¢ establish methods to meet work schedules and coordinate 
work with other departments; 


* ensure that systems and equipment operate efficiently; 


* identify, investigate, correct and document potential 
environmental and safety problems; 


* resolve work problems and recommend measures to 
improve productivity and product quality; 


* requisition materials and supplies; 

* train staff in job duties, safety procedures and company 
policies; 

* prepare production and other reports; and 

* manage operating budgets. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These supervisors usually require a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational or 
community college diploma or university degree. 


¢ They usually require several years’ experience in their 
area of work. 


¢ Some may require special certificates and licences. 


¢ Supervisors in food processing may require Hazard 
Analysis Critical Control Point (HACCP) training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C315, U641, 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 
* 58,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 0.8% Lon 
from 1988. After rising 4.0% over the 1988 to 1993 period, 
employment decreased 4.5% between 1993 and 1998. In 
comparison, employment in all occupations grew 12.3% 


over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 22% of these supervisors are in gas and chemical 
processing and utilities; 21% are in food, beverage and 
tobacco processing; 20% are in forest products 
processing; and 19% are in mineral and metal processing. 


* 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 16% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. Age Group 


¢ 11% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* the unemployment rate averaged 2.6% from 1996 to 1998, 39 400 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is This Occupation All Occupations 


among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 


skilled occupations and for occupations in the processing, gtk Prospe,, 
ww dS 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


manufacturing and utilities sectors. 
* the average earnings are among the highest for technical, 


paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
occupations in the processing, manufacturing and utilities CURRENT 2004 
sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 


are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well above the average levels for FAIR FAIR 
comparable occupations. 

* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change. The number of job openings for processing 
supervisors is expected to increase more rapidly than the LIMITED LIMITED 
number of qualified job seekers, mostly due to a high 


retirement rate in these occupations. 


¢ There may be increased opportunities for new entrants 
with skills in the application of robotics and of 
computerized equipment in processing. 

¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 


expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 


=O=This Occupation =) All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. —_— 
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Supervisors, Assembly and Fabrication 


Where They Work 


At Work 


These supervisors work for manufacturers of automobiles, 
vans and light trucks, electronics parts, components and 
systems, electrical components, appliances, motors and 
industrial equipment, furniture and fixtures, aircraft and 
aircraft parts, heavy trucks, trailers, buses, motor vehicle 
engines, transmissions, heating equipment, commercial 
refrigeration and similar metal products, clothing, fabric 
products, textiles, leather, and other miscellaneous products 
such as jewellery, clocks, watches, millwork, sporting goods 
and toys. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ direct, coordinate and schedule the activities of workers; 


¢ establish methods to meet work schedules and coordinate 
work with other departments; 


* ensure that systems and equipment operate efficiently; 

¢ resolve work problems and recommend measures to 
improve productivity and product quality; 

¢ requisition materials and supplies; 

* train staff in job duties, safety procedures and company 
policies; and 

¢ prepare production and other reports. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ These supervisors usually require some high school 
education or a high school diploma. Many recent entrants 
have a trade/vocational certificate, a community college 
diploma or a university degree. 


¢ They usually need several years’ experience as 
assemblers, fabricators, machine operators, testers, lead 
hands or inspectors, or have performed other work in the 
same company or industry. 

¢ Supervisors in electronics manufacturing may require a 
two-year college program in electronics. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 58,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 27.4% 
from 1988. After employment gains of 16.8% from 1988 to 
1993, employment growth slowed to 9.1% from 1993 to 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


* 30% of these supervisors work in other mechanical and 
metal products; 19% work in motor vehicle assembling; 
and the rest work in a wide variety of manufacturing 
industries. 


° 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


* 31% are self-employed, well above the average of 17% for 
all occupations. The proportion of self-employed workers 
in these occupations has increased significantly over the 
last ten years. 


° 18% of these supervisors are women, well below the 
average of 45% for all occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 2.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the lowest for technical, paraprofessional and 
skilled occupations and for occupations in the processing, 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


* the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
technical, paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for 
other occupations in the processing, manufacturing and 
utilities sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are well 
above average, although earnings are at the average level. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
electrical and electronic products and non-electrical 
machinery industries. 


Field of Study Cross-index: T314, C362, U360, U316,7333,T312 NOC 922 
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Central Control and Process Operators i in Manufacturing and 
Processing — oe 


Where They Work At Work 


Chemicals pe These operators work in copper, lead, zinc and precious 
Manufacturing as metal refineries; uranium and cement processing and 
Crude stural G2: 93 aluminium plants; steel mills; petroleum and natural gas 
and Natural Gas processing, pipeline, petrochemical, industrial, agricultural, 
Pulp and Paper specialty chemical, pharmaceutical and pulp and paper 
nie and Paper 19 P y P sony wale 


companies; and other plants. 


¢ Central control and process operators process mineral 
ores, metals and cement. 


Refined Bs alt 
Coal Me 9 


Services ee 


to Mining Maal 8 ¢ Petroleum, gas and chemical process operators run and 
Paper Products monitor petroleum, petrochemical and chemical plants, 
Manufacturing Mame and monitor, adjust and maintain processing units and 
; : , equipment. 
Professional Services i 5 


* Pulping control operators control the processing of wood, 
scrap pulp and other cellulose materials to produce pulp. 
ot Employ, This PoE ALE Unb also cate cement ; 
9 . Q manufacturing console operators, beater engineers, pulp 
aN /o a 


and paper cooks and back tenders. 
100 


Education, Training & Experience 


Part Time 
80 ¢ These operators usually require a high school diploma. 
Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational certificate 
60 or a community college diploma. 
¢ Most need formal Company training, on-the-job training 
40 and several years’ experience as machine or process 
operators in the same company or department. 
a ¢ Some may require an industrial first-aid certificate. 
Full Time 


¢ Petroleum, gas and chemical process operators may need 
a college diploma in process operation, science or a 
related subject and various certificates and licences. 


¢ Pulping control operators may require a college or other 


,wution by program in forest products processing or a related subject. 
3 
Yo 
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, NOC 923 


Earnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 24,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 16.6% 20% 


from 1988. However, after declining 20.4% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 4.8% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 55% are petroleum, gas and chemical process operators 
and 23% are central control process operators. 


¢ 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 

¢ 11% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 
occupations. 

¢the unemployment rate averaged 3.6% from 1996 to 1998, Overall Averagetos All/Ages (15+) 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 44 100 37 400 
among the lowest for occupations in the processing, 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. 

¢ the average earnings are among the highest for technical, gtk Prosne,, 
paraprofessional and skilled occupations and for Ny} ls 
occupations in the processing, manufacturing and utilities 
sectors. 

¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall CURRENT 2004 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 


employment losses. FAIR FAIR 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. Cumiren ) Cumitep ) 
¢ Computer-integrated systems and advanced 


manufacturing technologies are increasing the level of 
computer skills needed by these operators. 
¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 


expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 


9 
6 
3 
0 
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At Work 


People in this group work in copper, lead and zinc refineries; 
uranium processing plants; steel mills; aluminum plants; 
precious metal refineries; cement processing and other 
mineral and metal processing plants; foundries; and glass 
and glass products, concrete, clay and stone manufacturing 
companies. 


¢ Machine operators in mineral and metal processing 
prepare and treat mineral ore and metal products. 


¢ Foundry workers make foundry moulds and cores by hand 
or machine, pour molten metal into moulds to produce 
castings and operate foundry furnaces to melt metals. 


¢ Glass forming and finishing operators produce glass, 
glassware, bottles and other glass products. 


¢ Glass cutters hand-cut flat glass to specified sizes and 
shapes. 

¢ Concrete, clay and stone forming and finishing operators 
cast and finish concrete products, and produce concrete, 
clay and stone products. 


¢ Inspectors and testers in mineral and metal processing 
inspect, grade, sample and test raw materials and 
products made during these processing operations. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school | 
diploma. 

¢ They usually require experience as labourers or machine 
operator helpers or in other helper positions in their area 
of work. 

¢ Mould makers for concrete products may require 
Carpentry or woodworking experience for working with 
wooden forms. 

¢ Inspectors and testers in mineral and metal processing 
may require experience as machine or process operators 
in that area of work. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Pa t2Field of t Study Cross-index: T333, 383, €362, T314, 1362, C315, 7381 


NOC 941 


ober 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


* 36,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 10.1% 20% 


from 1988. However, after declining 17.3% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 8.7% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 28% are machine operators in mineral and metal 
processing; 25% are foundry workers; and 20% are 
concrete, clay and stone forming operators. 

¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


Age Group 
¢ 11% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 6.3% from 1996 to 1998, 38 000 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This Occupation All Occupations 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for . 
occupations with similar education/training requirements gtk Prospe,, 
and are comparable to those for other occupations in the wv ly 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall CURRENT 2004 


economic activity. 


National Outlook to. 2004 


Het GOOD GOOD 
¢ Currently, chances of finding work.in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term 
employment losses. 
¢ Over the next five years, the outlook is expected to FAIR 
improve to “Fair”. The number of job openings is expected 
to increase more rapidly than the number of qualified job 
seekers, due to employment growth and the outflow of LIMITED 
experienced workers from these occupations. 
¢ New technology will require that foundry workers develop 
computer skills. | 7 yynemp oyment Rate 
¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 


expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004, with much of the increase in the non- 
metallic minerals and non-ferrous manufacturing 
industries. 


69 90 9 @2 93 96 05 06 97 98 
—O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


2 Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
_ to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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At Work 


People in this group work for chemical, cleaning compound, 
ink and adhesive industries; plastics and rubber products 
manufacturing companies; tire manufacturers; municipal 
governments; and other industries, institutions and 
organizations. 


¢ Chemical plant machine operators run machinery to blend, 
mix, process and package a wide range of specialty 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and cleaning and toiletry 
products. 


¢ Plastics processing machine operators set up and run 
mixing, calendering, extruding and moulding machines 
used to manufacture plastic parts and products. 


e Rubber processing assemblers run moulding, laminating, 
calendering and extruding machinery and equipment. 


e Rubber processing inspectors examine finished rubber 
products. 


¢ Water and waste plant operators monitor and run 
computerized control systems and related equipment to 
regulate water treatment and distribution, and the 
treatment and disposal of sewage and wastes. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need some high school or a 
high school diploma and relevant industry or college 
courses. 

¢ Some require on-the-job training and related work 
experience. 


¢ Most occupations require training in the Workplace 
Hazardous Materials Information System (WHMIS), 
Statistical Process Control System (SPC) and electronics 
systems. 

¢ Plastics moulding process operators may need hydraulics, 
pneumatics and electronics systems courses. 

¢ Rubber plant machinery operators usually need a high 
school diploma and good math and computer skills. 

¢ Water and waste plant operators must have courses in 
water pollution control. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


noc 942 


Ealnings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 53,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 15.5% ie 
from 1988. After declining 11.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 30.3% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 41% are plastics processing machine operators; 24% are 
chemical plant operators; and 23% are rubber processing 
machine operators. 


¢ 3% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 


Average 


Lowest 


occupations. 20% 
¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 

all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 25% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 


occupations. Overall A for All Ages (15+) 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.3% from 1996 to 1998, pl a “abate 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. | 35 000 | 37 400 


*the average earnings are comparable to those for other This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the processing, gtk Prospe,, 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. Ny} ly 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Continuing demand for lighter and stronger materials in 
manufactured goods should favour the demand for this LIMITED LIMITED 
occupational group. 


¢ New equipment in the plastics industry is more complex 
and computer controlled. Increasing use of computerized yynemployment Ray 
equipment in these occupations could improve prospects e 
for new entrants with appropriate education or 
experience. 


* Most of the growth in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
plastics manufacturing and rubber manufacturing 
industries. =O=This Occupation == All Occupations 


. Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
___ fouse it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. _ 
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Machine Operators: and Rele 


53 


Agegroup 


ted Workers i in Beau and Papel 


At Work 


People in this group work for sawmills, planing mills, pulp 
and paper and other wood processing companies, wood 
treatment and waferboard plants, and paper products 
manufacturers. 


¢ Sawmill machine operators control automated equipment 
to saw, trim and plane rough lumber, and saw and split 
shingles and shakes. 

¢ Pulp mill machine operators run and monitor screening 
equipment, digesters, mixing tanks and other machinery to 
produce pulp. 

¢ Other wood processing machine operators remove bark 
from logs, produce wood chips, preserve and treat wood 
and produce waferboard, plywood and similar wood 
products. 

e Lumber graders and other wood processing inspectors 
and graders inspect and grade lumber, shingles, particle 
board and similar products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need some high school or a 
high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 


e Employers usually provide on-the-job training and may 
provide formal training. 


e They may require experience in operating various 
machines as labourers or utility maintenance workers. 


e They may need an industrial first-aid certificate. 


¢ Pulp mill machine operators may require a college diploma 
in forest products processing or a related subject. 


e Wood processing operators may need college or company 
courses. 


e Lumber graders require a lumber grader’s licence issued 
by a provincial lumber association. 


_ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


Cees Noes 
a ae 


pice ae 


ross-index: C362, T362, C340, T31 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 48,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 0.2% 
from 1988. However, after declining 12.9% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 14.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 

¢ 31% are sawmill machine operators and the rest work ina 
variety of occupations in pulp and paper processing and 
wood processing. 

¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


20% 


20% 


¢ 3% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. Age Group 
¢ 10% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 6.8% from 1996 to 1998, 38 100 37 400 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. 
* the average earnings are among the highest for 


occupations with similar education/training requirements gtk Prospen, 
NYS S 


This Occupation All Occupations 


and are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall CURRENT 2004 


economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 
* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 


are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 

* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 


change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 

matched by the number of qualified job seekers. LIMITED LIMITED 
* Increasing use of computerized equipment could improve 

prospects for new entrants with appropriate education or 


experience. \ynemployment Rate 


69 90 91 92 93 94 95 06 97 98 
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, Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
— to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Highest 


Average 


Lowest 


Machine Operators and Related Workers in Textile Processing 


Where They Work At Work 


‘ : 47 People in this group work in textile manufacturing 
Textiles Manta companies and garment, mattress and other fabric products 
Wholesale Trade NNER 24 manufacturing companies. Their job duties may require 
them to operate specialized machinery. 
Clothing Manufacturing SE 16 ° Textile fibre and yarn preparation machine operators 
prepare textile fibres and spin, wind, reel and twist yarn 
Business Services fim 6 and thread. 
: ¢ Weavers operate looms to weave yarn and thread into 
Other Manufacturing ff 2 textile fabrics and products. 
Printing and Publishing | 1 ¢ Other weaving workers reproduce patterns, perform 
drawing-in and warp tying activities and set up looms. 
Retail Trade | 1 ¢ Knitting machine operators produce knitted fabric, hosiery, 


garments and other products. 
° Textile dyeing and finishing machine operators bleach, dye 


eg ot Employ, and finish yarn, thread, cloth and textile products. 


Q ry @ ° Textile inspectors, graders and samplers prepare samples 
WN Yo Fe and inspect and grade textile products. 
100 


This occupational group also includes card tenders, wool 


Part Time scourers, textile printing operators and perch operators. 
80 , wir : 
Education, Training & Experience 
60 
¢ People in this group may need some high school or a high 
0 school diploma, or college education. Many recent 
entrants have a high school diploma. 
0 ° They may receive on-the-job training; its length depends 
Full Time on the complexity of the product or process, the number of 
0 machines they will operate and whether they will perform 


This equipment set-up and maintenance. 


Occupation Occupations e Weavers, knitters and other workers in fabric-making 
occupations may require experience as labourers in their 


. tion b company. 
. ai {4 


¢ Textile inspectors, graders and samplers who inspect 
valuable and complex products may require experience as 
weavers, knitters or other fabric-making operators. 


Age group Check out the ‘big picture’ in — 


/ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — : 


15-29 30-39 40-54 55+ 
<< This Occupation ti All Occupations 
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_ Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: T381 _ 


In These Occupations... 


* 23,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 14.6% 


from 1988. However, after declining 21.0% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 8.1% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 38% are weavers, knitters and other fabric-making 
operators; 24% are textile fibre and yarn preparation 
machine operators; and 21% are textile dyeing and 
finishing machine operators. 


° 4% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 4% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


° 42% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. The proportion of women employed in these 
occupations has decreased significantly in the past ten 
years. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 7.9% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the processing, manufacturing and 
utilities sectors. 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of past employment losses. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers, due to an 
expected rise in retirements. 


¢ Increasing use of robotics and computerized 
manufacturing technologies will require new entrants to 
have higher literacy and numeracy skills than in the past. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
textiles manufacturing industry. 


NOC 944 
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Machine Operators and Related Workers in Fabric, Fur and 
Leather Products Manufacturing ee 


Where They Work 
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65 


Age group 


<a All Occupations 


At Work 


People in this group work for furriers; manufacturers of 

clothing, footwear, textile and fur products; and companies 

that provide services such as leather tanning, fur dressing, 

and leather and fur dyeing. 

¢ Sewing machine operators sew fabric, fur and synthetic 
materials to produce and repair garments and other 
articles. They also operate tackers, buttonhole makers, 
hemmers and other machines. 


° Fabric cutters cut fabric to make parts for garments and 
other articles. They frequently use computerized cutting 
devices. 


¢ Fur cutters cut pelts to make parts for garments and other 
articles. 


° Leather cutters make parts for shoes, garments and other 
articles. 

¢ Hide and pelt processing workers trim, scrape, clean, tan, 
buff and dye animal hides, pelts and skins to produce 
leather stock and finished furs. 

¢ Inspectors and testers in fabric, fur and leather products 
manufacturing inspect and grade hides, pelts, leather, and 
garments and other manufactured fabric, fur and leather 
products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need some high school 
education or a high school diploma. Most recent entrants 
have not completed high school or have a high school 
diploma. 

¢ They usually require experience in the manufacturing of 
products. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in : 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” — 


Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: C670, C380, T381 
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Earnings 


In These Occupations... 
Highest 
¢ 79,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 19.9% 20% 
from 1988. However, after declining 28.0% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 11.3% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 


¢ 84% are sewing machine operators and 9% are fur, fabric 
and leather cutters. 


° 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 


Average 


. Lowest 
occupations. 20% 
° 8% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
* 83% are women, well above the average of 45% for all Age Group 


occupations. Overall A for All Ages (15+) 
* the unemployment rate averaged 9.9% from 1996 to 1998, phokawri dats it ‘hadi 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. 22 700 37 400 


* the average earnings are among the lowest for This Occupation All Occupations 
Occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the processing, manufacturing and gtk Prospe,, 
utilities sectors. Ny} &5 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large, long-term 
employment losses. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be FAIR FAIR 


=o Rate 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how | 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. ee 
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Agegroup ¢ 


At Work 


People in this group work in fruit and vegetable processing 
plants; dairies; flour mills; bakeries; sugar refineries; 
breweries; distilleries; meat and poultry slaughtering, 
processing and packing companies; fish and tobacco 
processing plants; and other organizations. 


° Process control and machine operators use multi-function 
or single-function machines to process and package food 
and beverage products. 


e Industrial butchers slaughter livestock and split carcasses 
into smaller portions. They may slaughter livestock 
according to religious laws. 


¢ Industrial meat cutters cut carcasses for further cutting or 
processing, and cut meat and poultry into specific cuts for 
wholesale use. 


¢ Fish plant machine operators process and package fish 
products. 

¢ Fish plant cutters and cleaners cut, trim and clean fish by 
hand. 

¢ Tobacco processing machine operators prepare and treat 
tobacco leaves and produce tobacco products. 

¢ Testers and graders working in food and beverage 
processing test and grade ingredients and finished food, 
beverage and tobacco products. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group may require some high school 
education or a high school diploma. Many recent entrants 
have a high school diploma. 


¢ They may require experience in their particular industry or 
occupation. 

¢ They usually receive on-the-job training. 

e Industrial meat cutters must complete an industrial meat 


cutting program or have experience as industrial butchers 
or trimmers. 


: Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” _ 


‘Part 2 Field of Study Cross-index: 7631, 7141, C380, 1315 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
* 63,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 3.1% ae, 
from 1988. However, after declining 13.6% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 12.2% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 


last five. 

¢ 44% are process control and machine operators in food 
and beverage processing and 29% are industrial butchers 
and meat cutters. 

° 6% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 

° 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
all occupations. Age Group 


* 36% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all 
occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* the unemployment rate averaged 11.4% from 1996 to 1998, 29 400 37 400 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Tits Occupation All Occapations 


among the highest for occupations with similar 


education/training requirements and for occupations in the *K Prospe 
wwe Ces 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 
* the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the processing, manufacturing and CURRENT 2004 
utilities sectors. 
* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. GOOD GOOD 
National Outlook to 2004 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations FAIR FAIR 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 


earnings are both well below average. 

* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ The growing use of computerized machinery means that \ynemployment Rate 


these operators will need to be knowledgeable in a variety 
of specialized computer applications. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the food 
processing industry. 


g 689:0CitCisi‘<‘i DC CCHtC<i“SCTSC«* 
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Printing Machine Operators and Related Occupations — ae 


Where They Work At Work 


Printing and Publishing 68 These people work for rapid printing services, commercial 
printing companies and in-house binding and finishing 
Retail Trade (7 departments; colour graphics, platemaking and cylinder 
Paper d . : preparation firms; newspapers, magazines, film processing 
aper Products we prahlp a ake 
Manufacturing Hala 3 and retail plietommshing organizations; ane government. 
¢ Printing machine operators use laser printers, 
Business Services 3 computerized high-speed colour copiers and other printing 


machines to print text, illustrations and designs. 


Other Manufacturing Mil 2 ¢ Printing press operators print illustrations, designs and text 


Machinery - Except m 1 on paper, plastic and other material. They may supervise 
Electrical crews of large presses, 
Other Service Industries 1 ¢ Camera and platemaking workers operate cameras and 


scanners, assemble film and negatives, and prepare, 
engrave and etch printing press plates and cylinders. 


ot Emplo This occupational group also includes photographic and film 

gz Vi rs processors, cylinder preparers, film assemblers/strippers, 

w® % Up platemakers, pre-press technicians, scanner operators, and 
100 binding and finishing machine operators. 


Part Time Education, Training & Experience 

80 

¢ People in this group usually must have a high school 
diploma. Some receive on-the-job training. Many recent 
entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ Printing machine operators may require college or other 
printing courses. 


¢ Printing press operators usually require a college printing 
Full Time technology diploma, or an apprenticeship, or a 
4 combination of on-the-job training and specialized 
This All courses. 


Oceepatinn becupatians ¢ Camera, platemaking and other workers in pre-press 
occupations and binding and finishing machine operators 


“ ecwwulion by 4 require a college program in graphic arts technology, or an 
» J 
@ 


60 
40 


20 


apprenticeship, or a combination of on-the-job training and 
specialized courses. 


ye rn Age group © as Check out the ‘big picture’ in ie 
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In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 27,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 13.4% 20% 


from 1988. However, after declining 19.1% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 7.0% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 33% are printing press and printing machine operators; 
26% are binding and finishing machine operators; and 25% 
are photographic and film processors. 


¢ 15% work part-time, compared to an average of 19% for all 
occupations. The proportion of part-time workers in these 


hal has increased significantly over the last ten 20-29 30-39 ee 


Age Group 


26 500 | 34900 | 36 700 


Average 


Lowest 
20% 


¢6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


* 48% are women, compared to an average of 45% for all | 32.500 | 37 400 


occupations. 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 7.2% from 1996 to 1998, 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. ort Frospeg,. 


This Occupation All Occupations 


*the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
Occupations with similar education/training requirements 


and for other occupations in the processing, 

manufacturing and utilities sectors. CURRENT 2004 
¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 

economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 GOOD GOOD 


* Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited” as a result of large long-term FAIR FAIR 
employment losses. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Traditional pre-press occupations are being affected by 
rapid technological change. These jobs are increasingly oyment 
being done electronically, blurring the distinctions among yynemp y Rate 
the various pre-press occupations. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
printing and publishing industry. 
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At Work 


These people work for manufacturers of aircraft and aircraft 
subassemblies, motor vehicles, electronics, electrical 
appliances and electrical equipment, machinery and 
transportation equipment, industrial electric motors, 
transformers, control equipment, railway locomotives, 
transit vehicles and other heavy electrical equipment. 


¢ Aircraft assemblers work with prefabricated parts to 
manufacture aircraft subassemblies and aircraft. 


¢ Motor vehicle assemblers work with motor vehicle parts to 
produce subassemblies and finished motor vehicles. 


¢ Assemblers of electrical appliances, apparatus and 
equipment work with prefabricated parts to produce 
household, commercial and industrial appliances and 
equipment. 


e Assemblers and fabricators of industrial electrical motors 
and transformers produce heavy-duty industrial electrical 
equipment. 


¢ Mechanical assemblers produce a wide variety of 
mechanical products such as trucks, buses and 
automotive engines. 


¢ Operators of electrical apparatus manufacturing 
machinery or equipment produce electrical parts and 
products. 


* Inspectors and testers inspect and test products for 
conformity to standards and specifications. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually need some high school or a 
high school diploma. Many recent entrants have a high 
school diploma. 


¢ Aircraft assemblers and inspectors may require aviation or 
aeronautical technology programs emphasizing aircraft 
manufacturing. 


¢ Inspectors and testers usually require experience as 
assemblers or other workers in their companies or 
industries. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 148,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 
17.9% from 1988. After declining 20.0% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 47.5% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
rd of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


¢ 48% are motor vehicle assemblers, inspectors and testers; 
19% are electronics assemblers, fabricators and 
inspectors; and 14% are mechanical assemblers and 
inspectors. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 33% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 6.2% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Increasingly sophisticated manufacturing processes in the 
automotive, aircraft and electronics manufacturing 
industries are likely to require considerable skill upgrading 
among assemblers, fabricators, inspectors and testers in 
these industries. 


* Globalization of manufacturing in the industries which 
employ these workers will mean that jobs will go to the 
countries with either the most advanced technologies or 
the lowest pay levels. To remain competitive, Canadian 
workers will need to be highly skilled in the use of 
advanced manufacturing technologies. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the 
electrical and electronic products industry. 
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Age group a 


At Work 


People in this occupation work in plants that manufacture 
automobiles, vans and light trucks. 


¢ Motor vehicle assemblers put together and install 
prefabricated motor vehicle parts and components to form 
subassemblies and finished motor vehicles. They may use 
hand and power tools and equipment, and automated 
assembling equipment such as robotic and fixed 
automation equipment. 

¢ Motor vehicle inspectors and testers inspect and test 
parts, subassemblies and finished products to ensure that 
they perform properly and conform to quality standards. 
They may use testing devices such as meters, analyzers 
and timing lights, and drive and test motor vehicles on roll 
testing devices to make sure that vehicles function 
properly. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually need a high school 


diploma. Many recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


¢ They normally gain the skills required for their occupation 
through on-the-job training. 

¢ They may have job mobility within the same production 
department. 


e With experience, they may progress to supervisory 
positions. 


oa. Check out the ‘big picture’ in 4 
“World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 70,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 42.1% 
from 1988. After declining 5.0% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 49.6% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 1% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 29% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the processing, manufacturing and 
utilities sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities are above 
average and earnings are well above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Labour market conditions may be better for those who can 
demonstrate an aptitude for working with high-technology 
applications in assembly as the use of robotics and 
computer-controlled equipment continues to grow in the 
motor vehicle industry. 


* Globalization of automotive manufacturing operations will 
mean that plants in Canada will compete increasingly with 
those in the U.S. and overseas for work. 


* Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the motor 
vehicle industry. 
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At Work 


People in this occupation work in electronics manufacturing 
plants and in a wide variety of other manufacturing 
industries. 


¢ Electronics assemblers solder and manually assemble 
electronic components such as resistors, diodes, 
transistors, capacitors and integrated circuits to 
designated locations on printed circuit boards. They 
perform fine hand assembly using microscopes, hand and 
smal! power tools and automatic and semi-automatic 
machines. 


¢ Electronics fabricators operate and monitor process 
equipment including automatic and semi-automatic 
machines to fabricate electronic components and solder, 
clean, seal and stamp components. 


¢ Electronics inspectors check assembled and fabricated 
electronic components and assemblies to make sure they 
conform to specified requirements. They inspect final 
assemblies for finish, labelling and packaging and perform 
go - no go electrical tests to check mechanical 
dimensions. 


e Electronics testers operate test equipment and tools to 
perform simple electrical and continuity testing of 
electronic components, parts and systems. They compare 
test results to specifications, and identify parts and 
products for repair and replacement. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this occupation usually must complete some high 
school. Most recent entrants have a high school or 
community college diploma. 


¢ Electronics testers may require specialized training after 
high school in basic electronic theory, testing techniques 
and testing equipment. 

¢ Electronics inspectors may need experience as electronics 
assemblers or component fabricators. 

e With additional training and experience, electronics 
assemblers and component fabricators may progress to 
electronics inspector and tester positions. 


oe - Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
: “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 29,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 28.6% 
from 1988. After declining 17.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 55.4% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 58% are women, well above the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 5.5% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢the average earnings are among the lowest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for occupations in the processing, manufacturing and 
utilities sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities and earnings 
are both at average levels. 


* Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Demand from employers will continue to grow, given 
increasing consumer demand for computers and other 
electronic equipment. However, the domestic economy has 
failed to capture many assembly-line jobs created by the 
explosion of computer use, and most electronic products 
are assembled overseas. 


* Almost all of the increase in employment requirements 
through 2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in 
the electrical and electronic products industry. 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profil 28” oF 
fo use it, as well as underlying methodologies and dat. 
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At Work 


People in this group work in marine craft, furniture, and 
wood, plastic and metal products manufacturing companies, 
and furniture refinishing and customized metal plating and 
coating shops. 


¢ Boat assemblers put together wooden, fibreglass and 
metal boats. 


e Furniture and fixture assemblers put parts together to form 
subassemblies and completed furniture and fixtures. 


¢ Wood products assemblers put together a variety of wood 
products. 


e Furniture finishers finish new wood or metal furniture to 
specified colour and finish. 


¢ Painters and coaters in manufacturing use machines, 
brushes and spray equipment to apply paint and other non- 
metallic coatings. 


¢ Plating, metal spraying and related operators run 
machines and equipment to apply metallized substances to 
metal and other objects. 


e Assembly inspectors inspect subassemblies and finished 
products to ensure product quality. 


e Other assemblers put together a variety of products such 
as jewellery, clocks, musical instruments and toys. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ People in this group usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a high school 
diploma or a trade/vocational certificate. 

¢ They usually receive on-the-job training. 

¢ Apprenticeship is available for some occupations. 

e Furniture finishers and some industrial painters such as 
aircraft painters may require college courses or 
specialized training. 

¢ Plating and metal spraying operators may need experience 
in operating production machinery. 


e Assemblers, finishers and inspectors may need experience 
as labourers, helpers or assemblers. 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 92,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 5.5% 
from 1988. After declining 16.9% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 26.9% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 20% are painters and coaters in manufacturing and 19% 
are furniture and fixture assemblers and inspectors. 


¢ 5% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 8% are self-employed, compared to an average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 26% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 9.3% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
and for other occupations in the processing, 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average and earnings are at the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Use of new manufacturing technologies in the furniture 
sector will require new entrants to this sector to have the 
basic skills needed to call up computer programs, read 
and interpret printouts and adjust production machinery 
accordingly. 


¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 
expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 
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‘Machining, | Metalw 


Where They Work At Work 


Metal Fabrication 
Manufacturing 


Other Service Industries Sac 12 


23 These machine operators work for heavy machinery, 
transportation equipment, aircraft and ship building 
industries; sheet metal and machine shops; manufacturers 
of furniture, fixtures and other wood products; light metal 


mo ee! 11 and structural steel fabrication plants; and manufacturers of 
Meck : boilers and platework. 
- inery.- Except pam 10 ¢ Machining tool operators turn, mill, drill, bore, plane, hone, 
broach and grind to produce machined parts. They may 
Construction ial Lh etch or chemically mill metal pieces. 


¢ Forging machine operators form metal into shapes and 
impart hardness, strength and other characteristics. 


Wholesale Trade J 3 ne’ ¢ Woodworking machine operators fabricate and repair 
parts for wood products. 


¢ Light metalworking machine operators shape and form 
ot Employ, sheet and light metal into parts and products. 
Ne, ¢ Heavy metalworking machine operators shape and form 
(al 


Wood Manufacturing om x 


steel or other heavy metal into parts or products. 


100 ¢ Welding machine operators fabricate and repair metal 
Part Time parts using spot, butt and seam resistance machines or 
80 gas and arc welding machines. 
e Brazing and soldering machine operators bond metal parts 
60 and fill holes, indentations and seams in metal articles with 
solder. 
e ¢ Other metal products machine operators run machines 
such as wire looms to produce metal parts and products 
20 


such as fencing, nails and chains. 
Full Time : be : 
Education, Training & Experience 


This “All 


Occupation Occupations ¢ These machine operators usually require secondary 


school education. Most recent entrants have a high school 
diploma or a trade/vocational certificate. 
e They usually receive on-the-job training. 


¢ They may need experience as labourers or helpers in their 
company. 


Age group 


_ Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
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Ealmings 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 
¢ 113,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 2.5% eg 
from 1988. After declining 18.3% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 25.5% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 60% are welders and soldering machine operators; 11% 
are metalworking machine operators; and 11% are 
machining tool operators. 


° 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 


Average 


Lowest 
occupations. 20% 
¢5% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for | 
all occupations. 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
¢ 11% are women, well below the average of 45% for all Age Group 


occupations. Overall A for All Ages (15+) 
¢ the unemployment rate averaged 8.2% from 1996 to 1998, pablo Mela 


compared to the national average of 6.0%. | 36 300 | 37 400 


¢the average earnings are among the highest for This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the gtk Prospe,, 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. Ny} ly 


* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 


economic activity. | CURRENT 2004 
National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations GOOD GOOD 
are rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are 
average, although earnings are above the average level for 


comparable occupations. 
¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 


matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


* Those with the ability to work with high-technology LIMITED LIMITED 
applications in these occupations may have better 
Opportunities. 

* Most of the increase in employment requirements through yynemployment Ray 
2004 for these occupations is expected to occur in the e 


non-electrical machinery, metal fabrication and 
construction industries. 


=O=This Occupation =i All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. 
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Where They Work At Work 


Other Service Industries «19 People in this occupation work in companies that 
manufacture structural steel and platework, boilers, heavy 


(eS 18 machinery, aircraft, ships, and transportation and other 
metal products. Welders are also employed by welding 
contractors, welding shops and other industrial sectors. 


Metal Fabrication 
Manufact ring 


e Welders operate manual and semi-automatic welding 
construction 40, equipment to weld ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
Motor Vehicles and Ports 9 following blueprints and welding process specifications. 


Manufacturing 


Wholesale Trade ee 4 


They may specialize in certain types of welding such as 
ship building, aerospace precision welding and pipeline 
construction welding. 

Ferrous Manufacturing i 5 e Welding machine operators use previously set up welding 


machines such as spot, butt and seam resistance or gas 
and arc welding machines to fabricate and repair metal 


parts 
eg ol Employ, e Brazing and soldering machine operators use previously 
PANS % 4 set up brazing and soldering machines to bond metal parts 


and to fill holes, indentations and seams in metal articles 
with solder. 


Education, Training & Experience 


100 
Part Time 
80 


¢ People in this occupation usually require secondary school 
education. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate. 


e To gain trade certification, welders usually must complete 
a three-year apprenticeship program or have a 
Fil time combination of over three years’ experience and some 
= college or industry courses in welding. 
This All ¢ Trade certification for welders is compulsory in Alberta. It 
Occupation Occupations is available, but voluntary, in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 


Pr oo va, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, the Northwest Territories 
© 


60 


40 


20 


and the Yukon. Qualified welders may also obtain 
interprovincial (Red Seal) trade certification which 
provides job mobility throughout the country. 


e Welding, brazing and soldering machine operators usually 
require several months’ on-the-job training and may 
require experience as machine operator helpers. 


Age group 
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In These Occupations... 


¢ 68,000 people were employed in 1998, a decrease of 4.5% 
from 1988. However, after declining 26.3% over the 1988 to 
1993 period, employment increased 29.7% between 1993 
and 1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations 
grew 12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the 
last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 6% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 4% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


* the unemployment rate averaged 9.6% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Limited” as a result of long-term employment 
losses. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Those with the ability to work with high-technology 
applications in this occupation may have better 
Opportunities. 


¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the non- 
electrical machinery, construction and metal fabricating 
industries. 
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At Work 


Machining tool operators work for machine shops and metal 
products and other manufacturing companies. Their duties 
may require them to: 

* interpret job orders and blueprints to determine machining 
operations; 

* set up and operate machines to perform operations such 
as turning, milling, drilling, boring, planing, honing, 
broaching and grinding; 

¢ verify dimensions of machined parts using precision 
measuring instruments; and 

* prepare an etching solution and immerse metal parts or 
work pieces in the solution to remove unwanted portions. 


This occupation includes milling machine set-up operators, 
production gear cutters, and operators of lathe machines, 
boring mills, radial drills and numerical control machines. It 
also includes workers who etch or chemically mill metal 
pieces. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Machining tool operators must complete some high school 
education. Many recent entrants have a trade/vocational 
certificate or a community college diploma. 


¢ They may require college or other courses in machining. 
¢ They usually receive several months’ on-the-job training. 


¢ Senior positions, such as set-up operator, require that 
workers have experience as machine operators. 


* Experienced operators may become machinists through 
apprenticeship training. 


Check out the ‘big picture’'in 
_ “World of Work: Overviews and Trends” _ 


In These Occupations... 


Highest 


¢ 12,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 4.3% 20% 


from 1988. After declining 15.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 22.9% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


° 2% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


Average 


32 300 | 40 100 | 43 000 


Lowest 
¢ 14% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 20% 
occupations. 
* the unemployment rate averaged 4.7% from 1996 to 1998, 20 - 29 30 - 39 40 - 49 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is Age Group 
among the lowest for occupations with similar 
education/training requirements and for occupations in the Overall Average for All Ages (15+) 


processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 37 400 37 400 


* the average earnings are among the highest for . This Occupation All Occupations 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the KK P rOSpe 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. woe CLs 

* employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 CURRENT 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Good”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both above the average levels for comparable 


occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to FAIR FAIR 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Those with the ability to work with high-technology LIMITED LIMITED 


applications in this occupation - in particular, numerically 
controlled machines linked to computers - may have better 
opportunities. employment Ra 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through \y" fe 
2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the non- 
electrical machinery and metal fabricating industries. 


=O=This Occupation = All Occupations 


Refer to “Understanding the Occupational Profiles” for a detailed explanation of each section above and how 
to use it, as well as underlying methodologies and data sources. _ 
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Age group 


Light metalworking machine operators work for sheet metal 
products manufacturing companies, sheet metal shops and 
other light metal products manufacturing organizations. 
Heavy metalworking machine operators are employed by 
structural steel fabrication, boiler and platework 
manufacturing companies, and by heavy machinery 
companies. Their duties may require them to: 


e read specifications or follow oral instructions; 


* set up and operate metalworking machines to cut, bend, 
roll, ream, punch and drill or otherwise shape and form 
metal stock into parts and products; 


¢ operate machines that weld, solder, bolt, screw and rivet 
metal parts together; 


¢ check products for correct shapes, dimensions and other 
specifications; 


¢ select and transport material manually or using cranes or 
hoists; and 


¢ clean and lubricate equipment and replace parts as 
required. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Metalworking machine operators must complete some 
high school education. Most recent entrants have a high 
school diploma or a trade/vocational certificate. 


e They usually receive on-the-job training. 


e They may require previous experience as labourers or 
helpers in the same company. 


e With experience, they may progress to positions such as 
structural metal fabricator or supervisory positions. 


Check out the ‘big picture’ in 
World of Work: Overviews and Trends” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 12,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 8.5% 
from 1988. After declining 4.8% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 14.0% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 


12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 2% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 21% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
occupations. 


e the unemployment rate averaged 7.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. 


¢ the average earnings are among the highest for 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are comparable to those for other occupations in the 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


¢ employment changes tend to mirror movements in overall 
economic activity. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in this occupation are 
rated “Fair”, since employment opportunities are average, 
although earnings are above the average level for 
comparable occupations. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 


¢ Those with the ability to work with high technology 
applications in this occupation may have better 
Opportunities. 

¢ Most of the increase in employment requirements through 


2004 for this occupation is expected to occur in the non- 
electrical machinery and metal fabricating industries. 
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bourers in Processin 


Age group 


At Work 


These labourers work for a wide variety of manufacturing 
and processing companies such as those involved in 
copper, lead and zinc refining; uranium processing; clay, 
glass and stone processing; heavy machinery 
manufacturing; textiles, rubber and plastic products 
manufacturing; petroleum and natural gas processing; pulp 
and paper processing; food, beverage, tobacco and fish 
processing; clothing, footwear and furniture manufacturing; 
electrical and electronic products manufacturing; and 
printing and packaging. Their duties may require them to: 


¢ transport raw materials; 


¢ load, unload, sort, check and weigh raw materials and 
products; 


¢ feed machines such as conveyers, crushers, saws and 
processing machines; 


¢ clean work areas and equipment; and 
¢ assist more skilled workers. 


Education, Training & Experience 


¢ Labourers may require some high school education. Many 
recent entrants have a high school diploma. 


e Labourers in wood, pulp and paper processing working in 
the pulp and paper industry and for other large employers 
must have a high school diploma. 


e With experience, most labourers may progress to machine 
operating positions or other more skilled jobs within their 
area of work. 


nds” 


In These Occupations... 


¢ 242,000 people were employed in 1998, an increase of 8.1% 
from 1988. After declining 7.2% over the 1988 to 1993 
period, employment increased 16.5% between 1993 and 
1998. In comparison, employment in all occupations grew 
12.3% over the same ten years, and 8.2% over the last five. 


¢ 23% work in food, beverage and tobacco processing and 
16% work in wood, pulp and paper processing. 


¢ 9% work part-time, well below the average of 19% for all 
occupations. 


¢ 1% are self-employed, well below the average of 17% for 
all occupations. 


¢ 34% are women, well below the average of 45% for all 
Occupations. 


¢ the unemployment rate averaged 12.1% from 1996 to 1998, 
compared to the national average of 6.0%. This rate is 
among the highest for occupations in the processing, 
manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


¢ the average earnings are comparable to those for other 
occupations with similar education/training requirements 
but are among the lowest for occupations in the 
processing, manufacturing and utilities sectors. 


National Outlook to 2004 


¢ Currently, chances of finding work in these occupations 
are rated “Limited”, since employment opportunities and 
earnings are both well below average. 


¢ Over the next five years, this outlook is not expected to 
change, as the number of job openings is expected to be 
matched by the number of qualified job seekers. 

¢ Employment requirements for these occupations are 


expected to increase across a broad range of industries 
through 2004. 


Field of Study Cross-index: T314, 1332, C315, 1381 
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Job Futures - Glossary of Terms 


Accreditation 


Applied Research Branch (ARB) 


ARB 


Average Annual Rate 


Bachelor's Degree 


Canadian Occupational Projection 
System (COPS) 


Career 


Census (e.g.,1991,1996) 


Certification 


College 


* process that an agency or an association uses to grant public recognition to a 
training institution, program of study, individual or service that meets pre-set 
standards. 


* a branch within Human Resources Development Canada which studies various 
characteristics of Canadians to help determine policy, or changes to policy, that 
may be implemented by the Government of Canada depending on the results of 
the research. Research areas include the workplace, child welfare, employment 
insurance, aging, labour market conditions, occupational projections, etc. ARB 
also publishes the ARB Bulletin, Job Futures and various other research papers. 


¢ see Applied Research Branch 


¢ in Job Futures, this phrase describes the growth in employment or the number 
of graduates, averaged over a five- or ten-year period, e.g., from 1990 to 1995 the 
number of graduates increased by 10%, or at an average annual rate of 2% per 
year. The average annual rate reports the growth as being evenly distributed 
over each year. This will smooth a slightly irregular yearly growth pattern. 


¢ undergraduate degree of university education which may take from three to 
five years to complete. In Job Futures, the reference to Bachelor's degree or 
level includes undergraduate diploma or certificate programs which may take 
from one to two years to complete. 


¢ a family of economic models used to forecast current or future labour market 
conditions on an industrial and occupational basis. The system takes into 
account both the supply of, and the demand for, workers by industry and 
occupation. 


¢ used to describe the sequence of occupations, jobs or positions held in the 
lifetime of a person. 


¢ a survey of all Canadians conducted every five years across Canada by 
Statistics Canada. Used to determine population characteristics such as number 
of people, ages, education level attained, employment, unemployment, 
occupations, earnings, etc. 


¢ the issuance of a formal document that certifies or declares that the holder 
possesses a Set of skills, knowledge and abilities, usually received after 
completion of education/training/experience in the related areas. 


* post-secondary institution offering certificate and diploma programs. Courses 
are usually one to three years in length. 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 


Contracting-out ¢ when an organization hires someone from outside their organization to perforn 
a pre-defined task, for an agreed upon fee, in a set period of time. Synonymous 
with outsourcing. 


COPS e see Canadian Occupational Projection System 


Current Outlook ¢ used to describe the chances of finding employment for each occupation or 
field of study in Job Futures in the current period of time. 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the 
Field of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


Data ¢ numerical information which captures historical facts, used for analysis to 
describe and characterize why events have occurred. 


Demand e in the context of Job Futures, this term represents the number of workers that 
employers need to produce a given quantity of goods or services. 


Earnings ¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self- 
employed earnings. Excludes other forms of compensation such as retirement 
benefits, stock options or expense accounts. 

e see Earnings (Full-time); (Full-year); (Part-time); and (Part-year) 


Earnings (Full-time) ¢ income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self- 
employed earnings from working 30 hours or more per week in their main job. 


Earnings (Full-year) e income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self- 
employed earnings from working either full time, part time, or both for the entire 
year. 

Earnings (Part-time) e income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self- 


employed earnings from working less than 30 hours per week in their main job. 


Earnings (Part-year) e income that workers receive in the form of wages, salaries and net self- 
employed earnings from working either full time, part time, or both for only part 
of the year. 

Economic Conditions e indicator of the state of the Canadian economy, in particular those relevant to 


the labour market. 

Education, Training and Experience e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 

Education Level — Community College * Community college includes graduates of career programs, hospitals and 
schools of nursing, colleges d’enseignement general et professional (CEGEPs) 


and teachers colleges, but excludes university transfer program graduates. 


Education Level — Master's, University * Master's, university includes master’s degrees and graduate diplomas and 
certificates. 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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Term 


) Education Level - Trade/Vocational 


Education Level — Undergraduate, 


) University 
) Employed 
. Employed (Full-time) 


| Employed (Full-year) 


| Employed (Part-time) 


| Employed (Part-year) 


3 Employment Requirements 


Experience 
| 
| "Fair" rating 
| 
| 
| 
) 
Field of Study (Major) 
) 
) 
| . 
Field of Study (Broad) 
| 


] 


Definition 


¢ Trade/vocational includes pre-employment or pre-apprenticeship and skill 
upgrading courses lasting three months or more, but does not include block 
release apprenticeship training, basic training for skill development, language 
training and job readiness training. 


¢ Undergraduate, university includes bachelor’s degrees, first professional 
degrees, and undergraduate diplomas and certificates. 


° an individual who is working full time, part time, or for themselves. 
e see Employed (Full-time); (Full-year); (Part-time); (Part-year); and Self- 
employed. 


¢ an individual who works 30 hours or more per week in their main job. 


* an individual who had a job, either full time, part time, or both, for the entire 
year. 


¢ an individual who works less than 30 hours per week in their main job. 


¢ an individual who had a job, either full time, part time, or both, for only part of 
the year. 


* the number of workers required by a specific industry to provide a certain 
quantity of goods or services. Synonymous with "demand." 


¢ the knowledge and skills acquired through the performance of a set of 
activities. 


* rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

¢ ‘Fair’ labour market outlooks are neither "Good" nor "Limited". Jobs are more 
difficult to find; the probability of unemployment is higher; and wages and 
salaries are lower than in comparable occupational groups which are rated 
"Good." On the other hand, jobs are easier to find; unemployment is less likely; 
and wages and salaries are higher than in comparable industrial or occupational 
groups which are rated "Limited." 

¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the 
Field of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ for purposes of analysis, the COPS group has lumped together certain 
programs of study. In Job Futures there are 34 trade/vocational fields of study, 
42 at the community college and CEGEP level of study, 45 at the bachelor's 
university level, and 45 at the master's university level. 

¢ see Program of Study. 


* a grouping of major fields of study into nine broader areas of study including 
arts, business, education, engineering, humanities, life sciences, primary 
technologies, medicine and health, physical science, social sciences, and 
services. 

¢ see Field of Study (Major). 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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Term 


Forecast 
Forecast Period 


Forecast Tool 


FOS 


Future Outlook 


"Good" rating 


Industry 


industry Association 
Job 
Labour Force 


Labour Force Survey (LFS) 


Labour Market 


¢ in a Job Futures context, this term is used interchangeably with projection. 
¢ see Projection. 


¢ for the purposes of Job Futures 2000, the forecast period/horizon is 1999 to 
2004. 


e in the context of Job Futures, this term includes computer models, quantitative 
and qualitative information, expert knowledge, and a broad consultation 
network. : 


¢ see Field of Study (Major) or (Broad) 
e see Understanding the Field of Study Profiles 


¢ an estimation of the chances of finding work in the future for each occupation 
or field of study in Job Futures, based on past and current labour market 
conditions, and expert analysis of potential future trends for each occupation. 


¢ rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

° "Good" labour market outlooks usually mean that finding stable work Is 
relatively easy and working conditions are attractive or improving. 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the 
Field of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ a group of establishments who produce a common set of goods or services. 
For example, the retail trade industry includes all establishments who buy goods 
and resell them to the general public. . 


¢ an organization of companies that represents the industry and acts as a 
common spokesperson for the membership. 


° a paid position that requires specific knowledge, skills, experience or training 
that allows a person to perform a variety of required tasks in an organization. 


¢ represents the population 15 years of age and older across Canada that is 
employed or unemployed, but actively looking for work. 


¢ a monthly survey conducted across the 10 provinces in Canada by Statistics 
Canada of approximately 48,800 households to determine whether people above 
14 years of age are working, not working, actively looking for work or no longer 
actively looking for work, i.e., not in the labour force. 


¢ the forum where buyers of labour, i.e., employers, and sellers of labour, i.e., 
employees, meet to satisfy job requirements within the Canadian economy or 
marketplace. 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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Term 


Labour Market Conditions 


Labour Market Information (LMI) 
Level of Study 


LFS 


"Limited" rating 


LMI 


Master's Degree 


Mobility 


Definition 


* labour market conditions in a Job Futures context are defined as "Good," "Fair" 
or “Limited”. 

° "Good" labour market conditions usually mean that finding stable work is 
relatively easy and working conditions are attractive or improving. 

¢ "Fair" labour market conditions are neither "Good" nor "Limited." Jobs are more 
difficult to find; the probability of unemployment is higher; and wages and 
salaries are lower than in comparable occupational groups, which are rated 
"Good." On the other hand, jobs are easier to find; unemployment is less likely; 
and wages and salaries are higher than in comparable industrial or occupational 
groups, which are, rated "Limited". 

¢ “Limited” labour market conditions mean that new entrants and re-entrants will 
have difficulty finding stable work, or that working conditions are not attractive 
or are deteriorating relative to those in other industries or occupations. For new 
entrants, such as school-leavers and immigrants, limited labour market 
conditions mean a low probability of finding permanent work and, if they find a 
job, relatively low pay. For employed workers, these relatively weak conditions 
will often mean a high probability of loss of work, a high probability of 
experiencing unemployment spells, and lower wages and salaries. 


* quantitative and qualitative information on employment, wages, standards, 
qualifications, job openings, working conditions and other factors related to the 
labour market. 


* refers to the level of education, e.g., trade/vocational, college and university. 
e see Labour Force Survey 


¢ rating for current and future outlooks in Job Futures. 

¢ “Limited” labour market outlooks mean that new entrants and re-entrants will 
have difficulty finding stable work, or that working conditions are not attractive 
or are deteriorating relative to those in other industries or occupations. For new 
entrants, such as school-leavers and immigrants, limited labour market outlooks 
mean a low probability of finding permanent work and, if they find a job, 
relatively low pay. For employed workers, these relatively weak conditions will 
often mean a high probability of loss of work, a high probability of experiencing 
unemployment spells, and lower wages and salaries. 

¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding the 
Field of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ see Labour Market Information 

* post-graduate level of education attained after the successful completion of a 
Bachelor's degree at the university level. May take from one to two years to 
complete, depending on undergraduate qualifications and the Master's degree 
sought. 


¢ see Occupational Mobility 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 


Term 


National Graduate Survey (NGS) 


National Occupational Classification 


(NOC) 


New Job Openings 


New Job Seekers 


NGS 

NOC 
Non-completers 
Occupation 


Occupational Group 


Occupational Mobility 


Outsourcing 


Post-graduate 


Post-secondary 


Prerequisites 


Definition 


¢ frequent survey of post-secondary school graduates conducted by Statistics 
Canada in which certain questions are asked of graduates two and five years 
after graduation that link education and training with current labour market 
status. Two-year surveys were conducted in 1984, 1988, 1992 and 1997. Five-yea 
follow-up surveys were conducted in 1987, 1991 and 1997. 


¢ classifies all occupations in Canada. This system of coding Is the basis for the 
organization of occupations in Job Futures. 
e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 


¢ the total number of new jobs due to changing economic actsvity and positions 
becoming vacant because of death, retirement, occupational mobility, and 
temporary labour force withdrawal. 


¢ the total number of new job seekers entering the labour force. This number is 
the sum of recent graduates from the formal post-secondary school system, 
recent immigrants, and people re-entering the labour force after a temporary 
withdrawal, e.g., child bearing or rearing, educational leave, discouragement. 


e see National Graduate Survey 

e see National Occupational Classification 

¢ individuals who have recently left the school system without graduating. 

¢ a collection of jobs or types of work sharing similar skills and responsibilities. 
¢ a group of similar occupations found in various industries or organizations. In 
Job Futures, an occupational group (3 digit NOC code) is an aggregate grouping 
of two or more occupations (4 digit NOC code). 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 

¢ when, for whatever reason, an individual moves from one job to another 
without experiencing an extended period of unemployment, e.g., worker to 
supervisor or manager, or is between occupations, e.g., bank teller to financial 
advisor. 

¢ when an organization hires someone from outside to perform a predefined task 
for an agreed upon fee, in a set period of time. Synonymous with contracting- 
out. 


* continuing with some level of education after the completion of a university 
degree program, e.g. teaching certificate, lawyer, doctor, etc. 


* continuing with some level of education after completion of high school. 


¢ the previous education, training, experience, individual abilities, skills, or 
qualifications required for a person to undertake a particular program of study. 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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Profession * an occupation that requires specialized skills and advanced training. 


Professional Association * an organization that represents members of a professional occupation and may 
set standards for education/ training or professional designation. 


Program of Study * a detailed listing of areas of study developed by Statistics Canada. 
Encompasses some 150 areas of study at the university level and about 300 at 
the community college, CEGEP, and trade/vocational levels of study. 


Projections * a quantitatively based view of the future economy derived through the use of 
historical data, computer models, expert knowledge and consultations. In 
reference to Job Futures, the emphasis is on future labour market conditions. 
Synonymous with forecast. 


Red Seal ° a nationally registered trademark symbol adopted for the Interprovincial 
Standards Program to signify interprovincial qualification of tradespersons 
at the journeyperson level. It is affixed to provincial and territorial 
Certificates of Apprenticeship and Qualification of those apprentices and 
tradespersons who have met the national standard in a Red Seal trade. The 
Red Seal is a passport that allows the holder to work anywhere in Canada 
without having to write further examinations. 


School Leavers ¢ individuals who have recently left the school system. Includes graduates and 
non-completers. 
© see non-completers. 


Sector * in some instances, this term may be used to describe a grouping of industries 
or a grouping of occupations. 
¢ see Industry. 


Sector Council * an organization that represents an industrial sector in terms of occupations, 
productivity, and viability of the industry. 


Self-employed ¢ a worker who works for themselves at their main job. 

Skill Level * a phrase used to classify occupations in the NOC by the level of training, 
education or experience required to perform an occupation. 
¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 

Skill Type * a term used to classify occupations in the NOC by the industry or sector in 
which the majority of the occupations fall. 
¢ see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1. 

Supply ¢ in the context of Job Futures, this term represents the number of individuals 
offering their services to employers, including new entrants to the labour market 
as well as those with or without a job. 


Trade/Vocational * higher level of education that may or may not require the completion of high 
school and may involve on-the-job training as part of the course requirements. 


‘ Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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Term 


Training 


Trend 


Unemployed 


Unemployment Rate 


University 


Definition 


e the acquisition of knowledge or skills by the performance of tasks under the 
direct supervision of a person who has already acquired the knowledge or skill. 
Training can occur on the job or in an educational program. 


* an ongoing change in a set of observations taken over time. 


e when an individual is not employed, is looking for work, and is available for 
work. 


e the percentage of individuals who are actively looking for work and are able t 
work but do not have a job, i.e., the number of unemployed individuals divided t 
the total number of people 15 years of age and older who have a job or are 
actively looking for work multiplied by 100, expressed as a percentage. 

ein the context of Part 1 of Job Futures, the unemployment rate excludes full- 
time students who may be actively looking for work, or who are employed, and 
includes only the unemployed who had a job in the past 12-month period. This 
allows the unemployment rate shown in Job Futures to be calculated for a 
particular occupation. However, this rate is lower than the published national 
unemployment rate due to these exclusions. 

ein the context of Part 2 of Job Futures, the unemployment rate is the 
percentage of graduates who are actively looking for work and are able to wor 
but do not have a job. 

e see Understanding the Occupational Profiles in Part 1 and Understanding th 
Field of Study Profiles in Part 2. 


¢ institution of higher education beyond the high school level, offering degree 
and certificate programs of study from one to four years in length, as well as 
post-graduate studies. 


* Bold denotes other definitions found in this glossary 
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List of Organizations by Occupation (NOC) 


Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada | 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 


Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 
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Canadian Compensation Association 
10435 Islington Avenue, P.O. Box 294 
Kleinburg, Ontario LOJ 1C0 

Tel: (905) 893-1689 

Fax: (905) 893-2392 

E-mail: info@cca-acr.org 

Web site: www.cca-acr.org 


Canadian Association of Management 
Consultants 

181 Bay Street, Box 835 

Toronto, Ontario M5J 2T3 

Tel: (416) 860-1515/1-800-268-1148 

Fax: (416) 860-1535/1-800-662-2972 
Web site: www.cmc-consult.org 


Certified General Accountants Association 
of Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


Royal Bank of Canada 

20 King Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 1C4 

Web site: www.royalbank.com/careers/ 
careeratrb/index.html 


The Canadian Real Estate Association 
1600-344 Slater Street, Canada Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X3 

Tel: (613) 237-7111 

Fax: (613) 234-2567 

E-mail: info@crea.ca 

Web site: www.mls.ca 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 
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Canadian Postmasters and Assistants 

Association 

281 Queen Mary Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1K 1X1 

Tel: (613) 745-2095 

Fax: (613) 745-5559 

E-mail: cpaa-acmpa@cyberus.ca 031 


Saskatchewan — Applied Science Technicians 
& Technologists 

363 Park Street 

Regina, Saskatchewan S4N 5B2 

Tel: (306) 721-6633 

Fax: (306) 721-0112 

E-mail: sastt@sk.sympatico.ca 

Web site: www.sastt.sk.ca 


Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 

401-116 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 

Tel: (613) 232-2474 

Fax: (613) 230-5759 051 
E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 

Web site: www.ccpe.ca 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


Software Human Resource Council 
30 Metcalfe Street, 4th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5L4 

Tel: (613) 237-8551 

Fax: (613) 230-3490 

E-mail: info@shrc.ca 

Web site: www.shrc.ca 


The Association of Information Technology 

Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 061 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
330-55 Murray Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 5M3 

E-mail: info@raic.org 

Web site: www.raic.org 


Canadian College of Health Service Executives 
402-350 Sparks Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 788 

Tel: (613) 235-7218/1-800-363-9056 

Fax: (613) 235-5451 

E-mail: cchse@cchse.org 

Web site: www.cchse.org 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

Tel: (613) 232-1505 

Fax: (613) 232-1886 

Web site: www.ctf-fce.ca 


Canadian Association for Health, Physical 


Education, Recreation and Dance (CAHPERD) 
1600 James Naismith Drive 

Gloucester, Ontario K1B 5N4 

Tel: (613) 748-5622/1-800-663-8708 

Fax: (613) 748-5737 

E-mail: CAHPERD@rtm.activeliving.ca 

Web site: www.activeliving.ca/cahperd 


Canadian Library Association 
602-200 Elgin Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1L5 

Fax: (613) 563-9895 

Web site: www.cla.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Canadian Professional Sales Association 
610-145 Wellington Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5J 1H8 

Tel: (416) 408-2685/1-888-267-2772 (Toronto) 
Fax: (416) 408-2684 

Web site: www.cpsa.com 
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Retail Council of Canada 
1210-121 Bloor Street East 
Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M5 

Tel: (416) 922-6678/1-888-373-8245 
Fax: (416) 922-8011 

Web site: www.retailcouncil.org 


Canadian Restaurant and Foodservices 091 
Association 

316 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1W5 

Tel: (416) 923-8416/1-800-387-5649 

Fax: (416) 923-1450 

Web site: www.crfa.ca 


Hotel Association of Canada 
1016-130 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3C9 
Tel: (613) 237-7149 
Fax: (613) 237-8928 
E-mail: hac@hotels.ca 
Web site: www.hotels.ca 
111 
Canadian Air Traffic Control Association 
(C.A-1.C:A.) 
162 Cleopatra Drive 
Nepean, Ontario K2G 5X2 
Tel: (613) 225-3553 
Fax: (613) 225-8448 
E-mail: catca@catca.ca 
Web site: www.catca.ca 


The Canadian Trucking Human Resources 
Council 

203-720 Belfast Road 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 025 

Tel: (613) 244-4800 

Fax: (613) 244-4535 

E-mail: info@cthrc.com 


Custodial and Maintenance Association 
70 Vanier Drive 
Kitchener, Ontario N2C 1J5 
Tel: (519) 745-5266 
Fax: (519) 576-1640 
1111 
Canadian Institute of Forestry 
606-151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 
Tel: (613) 234-2242 
Fax: (613) 234-6181 
E-mail: cif@cif-ifc.org 
Web site: www.cif-ifc.org 


The Mining Association of Canada 

1105 — 350 Sparks Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7S8 

Tel: (613) 233-9391/1-800-567-2862 (Canada) 
Fax: (613) 233-8897 

Web site: www.mining.ca 


Alliance of Manufacturers - Exporters Canada 
1500-1 Nicholas Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 7B7 

Tel: (613) 238-8888 

Fax: (613) 238-7593 

E-mail: national@the-alliance.com 

Web site: www.the-alliance.org 


Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities of 
Newfoundland and Labrador 

P.O. Box 21040 

St. John's, Newfoundland A1A 5B2 

Tel: (709) 726-0553 

Fax: (709) 726-9604 


Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


The Canadian Securities Institute 
121 King Street West, 15th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M5H 3T9 

Tel: (416) 364-9130 

Fax: (416) 359-0486 

Web site: www.csi.ca 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 


Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 
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The Society of Management Accountants of 


Canada 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 
Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 


Canadian Association of Management 
Consultants 

181 Bay Street, Box 835 

Toronto, Ontario M5J 2T3 

Tel: (416) 860-1515/1-800-268-1148 

Fax: (416) 860-1535/1-800-662-2972 
Web site: www.cmc-consult.org 


Canadian Compensation Association 
10435 Islington Avenue, P.0. Box 294 
Kleinburg, Ontario LOJ 1C0 

Tel: (905) 893-1689 

Fax: (905) 893-2392 

E-mail: info@cca-acr.org 

Web site: www.cca-acr.org 


Canadian Association of Management 
Consultants 

181 Bay Street, Box 835 

Toronto, Ontario M5J 2T3 

Tel: (416) 860-1515/1-800-268-1148 

Fax: (416) 860-1535/1-800-662-2972 
Web site: www.cmc-consult.org 


Canadian Compensation Association 
10435 Islington Avenue, P.O. Box 294 
Kleinburg, Ontario LOJ 1C0 

Tel: (905) 893-1689 

Fax: (905) 893-2392 

E-mail: info@cca-acr.org 

Web site: www.cca-acr.org 


Canadian Association of Management 
Consultants 

181 Bay Street, Box 835 

Toronto, Ontario M5J 213 

Tel: (416) 860-1515/1-800-268-1148 

Fax: (416) 860-1535/1-800-662-2972 
Web site: www.cmc-consult.org 
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Canadian Compensation Association 
10435 Islington Avenue, P.O. Box 294 
Kleinburg, Ontario LOJ 1C0 

Tel: (905) 893-1689 

Fax: (905) 893-2392 

E-mail: info@cca-acr.org 

Web site: www.cca-acr.org 


Canadian Institute of Certified Administrative 
Managers 

700-2 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 3R1 

Tel: (416) 921-7962 

Fax: (416) 923-2071 


Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 


Canadian Institute of Certified Administrative 
Managers 

700-2 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M4W 3R1 

Tel: (416) 921-7962 

Fax: (416) 923-2071 


Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 


Appraisal Institute of Canada 
1111 Portage Avenue 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R3G 0S8 

Tel: (204) 783-2224/1-800-441 -8062 
Fax: (204) 783-5575 

E-mail: mail@aicanada.org 

Web site: www.aicanada.org 


Canadian Independent Adjusters’ Association 
100-5401 Eglinton Avenue West 

Etobicoke, Ontario M9C 5K6 

Tel: (416) 621-6222 

Fax: (416) 621-7776 

E-mail: ciaa@netcom.ca 
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Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada 

120 King Street West, P.O. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 


The Society of Management Accountants of 
Canada 

120 King Street West, P.0. Box 176 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3C3 

Tel: (905) 525-4100 

Fax: (905) 525-4533 

Web site: www.cma-canada.org 


Canadian Independent Adjusters' Association 
100-5401 Eglinton Avenue West 

Etobicoke, Ontario M9C 5K6 

Tel: (416) 621-6222 

Fax: (416) 621-7776 

E-mail: ciaa@netcom.ca 


Certified General Accountants Association of 
Canada 

700-1188 West Georgia Street 

Vancouver, British Columbia V6E 4A2 

Tel: (604) 669-3555/1-800-663-1529 

Fax: (604) 689-5845 

Web site: www.cga-canada.org 


Canadian Health Record Association 
1010-1090 Don Mills Road 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 3R6 

Tel: (416) 447-4900 

Fax: (416) 447-4598 

E-mail: chragen@ibm.net 

Web site: www.chra.ca 
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International Association of Administrative 
Professionals - Canada District 

10502 NW Ambassador Drive, P. 0. Box 20404 
Kansas City, MO, USA 64153 

Tel: (816) 891-6600 

Fax: (816) 891-9118 

E-mail: service@iaap-hq.org 

Web site: www.iaap-hg.org 


International Association of Administrative 
Professionals - Canada District 

10502 NW Ambassador Drive, P. 0. Box 20404 
Kansas City, MO, USA 64153 

Tel: (816) 891-6600 

Fax: (816) 891-9118 

E-mail: service@iaap-hq.org 

Web site: www.iaap-hg.org 


Canadian Health Record Association 
1010-1090 Don Mills Road 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 3R6 

Tel: (416) 447-4900 

Fax: (416) 447-4598 

E-mail: chragen@ibm.net 

Web site: www.chra.ca 


International Association of Administrative 
Professionals - Canada District 

10502 NW Ambassador Drive, P. 0. Box 20404 
Kansas City, MO, USA 64153 

Tel: (816) 891-6600 

Fax: (816) 891-9118 

E-mail: service@iaap-hq.org 

Web site: www.iaap-hg.org 


The Association of Information Technology 
Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 


The Association of Information Technology 
Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 
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The Association of Information Technology 
Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 


Canadian Bankers’ Association 

P.O Box 348, 199 Bay Street, Commerce Court 
West, 30th Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5L 1G2 


Royal Bank of Canada 

20 King Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 1C4 

Web site: www.royalbank.com/careers/ 
careeratrb/index.html 


Canadian Bankers’ Association 

P.O Box 348, 199 Bay Street, Commerce Court 
West, 30th Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5L 1G2 


Canadian Bankers’ Association 

P.O Box 348, 199 Bay Street, Commerce Court 
West, 30th Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5L 1G2 


Royal Bank of Canada 

20 King Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 1C4 

Web site: www.royalbank.com/careers/ 
careeratrb/index.html 


Canadian Compensation Association 
10435 Islington Avenue, P.O. Box 294 
Kleinburg, Ontario LOJ 1C0 

Tel: (905) 893-1689 

Fax: (905) 893-2392 

E-mail: info@cca-acr.org 

Web site: www.cca-acr.org 


Canadian Library Association 
602-200 Elgin Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1L5 

Fax: (613) 563-9895 

Web site: www.cla.ca 
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Canadian Postmasters and Assistants 
Association 

281 Queen Mary Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1K 1X1 

Tel: (613) 745-2095 

Fax: (613) 745-5559 

E-mail: cpaa-acmpa@cyberus.ca 


Canadian Professional Logistics Institute 
10 Kings Street East, 4th Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 1C3 

Tel: (416) 363-3005 

Fax: (416) 363-5598 

E-mail: loginfo@loginstitute.ca 

Web site: www.loginstitute.ca 


Association of the Chemical Profession of 
Ontario (ACPO) 

2000-390 Bay Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 2Y2 

Tel: (416) 364-4609/1-800-260-0992 (Canada and 
US) 

Fax: (416) 860-0580 

Web site: www.acpo.on.ca 


Biotechnology Human Resources Council 
420-1330 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G4 

Tel: (613) 235-1402 

Fax: (613) 233-7541 

E-mail: info@bhre.ca 

Web site: www.bhrc.ca 


Canadian Council for Human Resources in the 
Environmental Industry 

700-4th Avenue South West, Suite 1450 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3J4 

Tel: (403) 233-0748 

Fax: (403) 269-9544 

E-mail: info@cchrei.ca 

Web site: www.cchrei.ca 


Canadian Federation of Biological Societies 
104-1750 Courtwood Crescent 

Ottawa, Ontario K2C 2B5 

Tel: (613) 225-8889 

Fax: (613) 225-9621 

Web site: www.cfbs.org 
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Canadian Society of Environmental Biologists 
P.O. Box 962, Station F 

Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N9 

Tel: (250) 847-7298 

Fax: (250) 847-7728 

Web site: www.cseb@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 


Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 
401-116 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 

Tel: (613) 232-2474 

Fax: (613) 230-5759 

E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 

Web site: www.ccpe.ca 


Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 

401-116 Albert Street 215 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 

Tel: (613) 232-2474 

Fax: (613) 230-5759 

E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 

Web site: www.ccpe.ca 


Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 
401-116 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 

Tel: (613) 232-2474 

Fax: (613) 230-5759 

E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 

Web site: www.ccpe.ca 


Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 
401-116 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 
Tel: (613) 232-2474 
Fax: (613) 230-5759 
E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 
Web site: www.ccpe.ca 
216 
Canadian Council of Professional Engineers 
401-116 Albert Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G3 
Tel: (613) 232-2474 
Fax: (613) 230-5759 
E-mail: info@ccpe.ca 
Web site: www.ccpe.ca 


Canadian Society for Industrial Engineering 
5995 Avebury Road 
Mississauga, Ontario L5R 318 


Ordre des architectes du Québec 
1825 René-Lévesque Boulevard East 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1R4 

Tel: (514) 937-6168/1-800-599-6168 
Fax: (514) 933-0242 

E-mail: OAQ@Videotron.ca 

Web site: www.0AQ.com 


Software Human Resource Council 
30 Metcalfe Street, 4th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5L4 

Tel: (613) 237-8551 

Fax: (613) 230-3490 

E-mail: info@shrc.ca 

Web site: www.shrc.ca 


Geomatics Industry Association of Canada 
1204-170 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5V5 

Tel: (613) 232-8770 

Fax: (613) 232-4908 

E-mail: giac@giac.ca 

Web site: www.giac.ca 


Ordre des architectes du Quebec 
1825 René-Lévesque Boulevard East 
Montreal, Quebec H3H 1R4 

Tel: (514) 937-6168/1-800-599-6168 
Fax: (514) 933-0242 

E-mail: OAQ@Videotron.ca 

Web site: www.0AQ.com 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
330-55 Murray Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 5M3 

E-mail: info@raic.org 

Web site: www.raic.org 


Software Human Resource Council 
30 Metcalfe Street, 4th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5L4 

Tel: (613) 237-8551 

Fax: (613) 230-3490 

E-mail: info@shrc.ca 

Web site: www.shrc.ca 


The Association of Information Technology 
Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 
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The Canadian Institute of Actuaries 
820-360 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X7 

Tel: (613) 236-8196 

Fax: (613) 233-4552 

E-mail: secretariat@actuaries.ca 
Web site: www.actuaries.ca 


Software Human Resource Council 
30 Metcalfe Street, 4th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5L4 

Tel: (613) 237-8551 

Fax: (613) 230-3490 

E-mail: info@shrc.ca 

Web site: www.shrc.ca 


The Canadian Institute of Actuaries 
820-360 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X7 

Tel: (613) 236-8196 

Fax: (613) 233-4552 

E-mail: secretariat@actuaries.ca 
Web site: www.actuaries.ca 


Software Human Resource Council 
30 Metcalfe Street, 4th Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5L4 

Tel: (613) 237-8551 

Fax: (613) 230-3490 

E-mail: info@shrc.ca 

Web site: www.shrec.ca 


The Association of Information Technology 
Professionals 

200-315 S. Northwest Highway 

Winnipeg, Manitoba R2H 2R1 

Tel: (847) 825-8124/1-800-387-3516 

Fax: (847) 825-1693 

Web site: www.aitp.org 


The Canadian Institute of Actuaries 
820-360 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X7 

Tel: (613) 236-8196 

Fax: (613) 233-4552 

E-mail: secretariat@actuaries.ca 
Web site: www.actuaries.ca 
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Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


Canadian Society for Chemical Technology 
413 Birch Street 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan S7N 2K2 

Tel: (306) 933-7569 

Fax: (306) 966-6490 

Web site: www.chem-inst-can.org 


Biotechnology Human Resources Council 
420-1330 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G4 

Tel: (613) 235-1402 

Fax: (613) 233-7541 

E-mail: info@bhrc.ca 

Web site: www.bhrc.ca 


Canadian Council for Human Resources in the 
Environmental Industry 

700-4th Avenue South West, Suite 1450 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3J4 

Tel: (403) 233-0748 

Fax: (403) 269-9544 

E-mail: info@cchrei.ca 

Web site: www.cchrei.ca 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


Canadian Federation of Biological Societies 
104-1750 Courtwood Crescent 

Ottawa, Ontario K2C 2B5 

Tel: (613) 225-8889 

Fax: (613) 225-9621 

Web site: www.cfbs.org 
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Canadian Institute of Forestry 
606-151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 

Tel: (613) 234-2242 

Fax: (613) 234-6181 

E-mail: cif@cif-ifc.org 

Web site: www.cif-ifc.org 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
401-45 Sheppard Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario M2N 5Y1 

Tel: (416) 226-5155 

Fax: (416) 226-1492 

E-mail: IVPD_01@IBEW.org 

Web site: www.ibew.org 
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Sectoral Skills Council/Electric, Electronic 
203-176 Gloucester Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0A6 

Tel: (613) 567-3036 

Fax: (613) 567-3195 


The Canadian Technology Human Resources 
Board 

201-251 Bank Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1X3 

Tel: (613) 233-1955 

Fax: (613) 233-3812 

E-mail: info@cthrb.ca 

Web site: www.cthrb.ca 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 


Geomatics Industry Association of Canada 
1204-170 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5V5 

Tel: (613) 232-8770 

Fax: (613) 232-4908 

E-mail: giac@giac.ca 

Web site: www.giac.ca 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
330-55 Murray Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 5M3 

E-mail: info@raic.org 

Web site: www.raic.org 


Canadian Council of Technicians and 
Technologists 

285 McLeod Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1A1 

Tel: (613) 238-8123 

Fax: (613) 238-8822 

E-mail: ccttadm@istar.ca 

Web site: www.cctt.ca 
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The Canadian Technology Human Resources 


Board 

201-251 Bank Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1X3 
Tel: (613) 233-1955 

Fax: (613) 233-3812 
E-mail: info@cthrb.ca 
Web site: www.cthrb.ca 


Association for Canadian Registered Safety 


Professionals 

6519-B Mississauga Road 
Mississauga, Ontario L5N 1A6 
Tel: (905) 567-7198/1-888-279-2777 
Fax: (905) 567-7191 

E-mail: acrsp@sympatico.ca 
Web site: www.acrsp.ca 


Canadian Air Traffic Control Association 
(CALGiA.) 

162 Cleopatra Drive 

Nepean, Ontario K2G 5X2 

Tel: (613) 225-3553 

Fax: (613) 225-8448 

E-mail: catca@catca.ca 

Web site: www.catca.ca 


Canadian Port and Harbour Association 
8 Parmalea Crescent 

Toronto, Ontario M9R 2X7 

Tel: (416) 245-1742 

Fax: (416) 245-1250 

Web site: www.cpha.net 


Canadian Air Traffic Control Association 
(CACC A) 

162 Cleopatra Drive 

Nepean, Ontario K2G 5X2 

Tel: (613) 225-3553 

Fax: (613) 225-8448 

E-mail: catca@catca.ca 

Web site: www.catca.ca 


Canadian Dental Association 
1815 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 523-1770 

Fax: (613) 523-7736 

E-mail: reception@cda-adc.ca 
Web site: www.cda-adc.ca 
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Canadian Institute for Health Information (CIHI 
200-377 Dalhousie Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 9N8 

Tel: (613) 241-7860 

Fax: (613) 241-8120 

E-mail: careers@cihi.ca - 
communications@cihi.ca general 

Web site: www.cihi.ca 


Canadian Medical Association 
1867 Alta Vista Drive, 2nd Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1J 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 731-9331/1-800-663-7336 
Fax: (613) 731-1779 

E-mail: cnamsc@cma.ca 

Web site: www.cma.ca 


The Canadian Veterinary Association 
Web site: www.cvma-acmv.org 


Canadian Institute for Health Information (CIHI) 
200-377 Dalhousie Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 9N8 

Tel: (613) 241-7860 

Fax: (613) 241-8120 

E-mail: careers@cihi.ca - 
communications@cihi.ca general 

Web site: www.cihi.ca 


Canadian Medical Association 
1867 Alta Vista Drive, 2nd Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1J 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 731-9331/1-800-663-7336 
Fax: (613) 731-1779 

E-mail: cnamsc@cma.ca 

Web site: www.cma.ca 


Canadian Institute for Health Information (CIHI) 
200-377 Dalhousie Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 9N8 

Tel: (613) 241-7860 

Fax: (613) 241-8120 

E-mail: careers@cihi.ca - 
communications@cihi.ca general 

Web site: www.cihi.ca 


Canadian Medical Association 
1867 Alta Vista Drive, 2nd Floor 
Ottawa, Ontario K1J 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 731-9331/1-800-663-7336 
Fax: (613) 731-1779 

E-mail: cmnamsc@cma.ca 

Web site: www.cma.ca 
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Canadian Dental Association 
1815 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 523-1770 

Fax: (613) 523-7736 

E-mail: reception@cda-adc.ca 
Web site: www.cda-adc.ca 


Canadian Chiropractic Association 
1396 Eglinton Avenue West 
Toronto, Ontario M6C 2E4 

Tel: (416) 781-5656/1-800-668-2076 
Fax: (416) 781-7344 

E-mail: ccachiro@ccachiro.org 
Web site: www.ccachiro.org 


The Canadian Association of Optometrists 
234 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B9 

Tel: (613) 235-7924 

Fax: (613) 235-2025 

E-mail: reception@opto.ca 

Web site: www.opto.ca 


The Canadian Osteopathic Association 
575 Waterloo Street 

London, Ontario N6B 2R2 

Tel: (519) 439-5521 

Fax: (519) 439-2616 


Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
350-1145 Hunt Club Road 

Ottawa, Ontario K1V 0Y3 

Tel: (613) 736-9733 

Fax: (613) 736-5660 

Web site: www.cshp.ca 


Dietitians of Canada 

604-480 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M5G 1V2 

Fax: (416) 596-0603 

E-mail: centralinfo@dietitians.ca 
Web site: www.dietitians.ca 


Canadian Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
350-1145 Hunt Club Road 

Ottawa, Ontario K1V 0Y3 

Tel: (613) 736-9733 

Fax: (613) 736-5660 

Web site: www.cshp.ca 
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Canadian Association of Occupational 
Therapists 

3400-1125 Colonel By Drive, Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario K1S 5R1 

Tel: (613) 523-2268/1-800-434-2268 

Fax: (613) 523-2552 

E-mail: sdokuchie@caot.ca 

Web site: www.caot.ca 


Canadian Association of Speech Language 
Pathologists and Audiologists 

2006-130 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G4 

Tel: (613) 567-9968 

Fax: (613) 567-2859 

E-mail: caslpa@caslpa.ca 

Web site: www.caslpa.ca 


Canadian Physiotherapy Association 
205-1400 Blair Place 

Gloucester, Ontario K1J 9B8 

Tel: 1-800-387-8679 

E-mail: infoottawa@physiotherapy.ca 
Web site: www.physiotherapy.ca 


Canadian Physiotherapy Association 
205-1400 Blair Place 

Gloucester, Ontario K1J 9B8 

Tel: 1-800-387-8679 

E-mail: infoottawa@physiotherapy.ca 
Web site: www.physiotherapy.ca 


Canadian Association of Occupational 
Therapists 

3400-1125 Colonel By Drive, Carleton University 
Ottawa, Ontario K1S 5R1 

Tel: (613) 523-2268/1-800-434-2268 

Fax: (613) 523-2552 

E-mail: sdokuchie@caot.ca 

Web site: www.caot.ca 


Canadian Institute for Health Information (CIHI) 
200-377 Dalhousie Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 9N8 

Tel: (613) 241-7860 

Fax: (613) 241-8120 

E-mail: careers@cihi.ca - 
communications@cihi.ca general 

Web site: www.cihi.ca 
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Canadian Nurses Association 322 
50 Driveway 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1E2 

Tel: (613) 237-2159/1-800-361-8404 

Fax: (613) 237-3520 

E-mail: corporate@cna-nurses.ca 

Web site: www.cna-nurses.ca 


Canadian Association of Medical Radiation 
Technologists 

1510-130 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G4 

Tel: (613) 234-0012/1-800-463-9729 (Canada) 
Fax: (613) 234-1097 

Web site: www.camrt.ca 


Canadian Society for Medical Laboratory 
Science 

P.O. Box 2830, LCD 1 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3N8 

Tel: (905) 528-8642 

Fax: (905) 528-4968 

Web site: www.csmls.org 


The Canadian Society of Respiratory Therapists 
102-1785 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 731-3164 

Fax: (613) 521-4314 

E-mail: csrt@csrt.com 

Web site: www.csrt.com 

Canadian Society for Medical Laboratory 3222 
Science 

P.O. Box 2830, LCD 1 

Hamilton, Ontario L8N 3N8 

Tel: (905) 528-8642 

Fax: (905) 528-4968 

Web site: www.csmls.org 


Canadian Association of Medical Radiation 
Technologists 

1510-130 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5G4 

Tel: (613) 234-0012/1-800-463-9729 (Canada) 
Fax: (613) 234-1097 

Web site: www.camrt.ca 


Canadian Dental Association 
1815 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 523-1770 

Fax: (613) 523-7736 

E-mail: reception@cda-adc.ca 
Web site: www.cda-adc.ca 


Denturist Association of Canada 
P.O. Box 46114 RPO Westdale 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3R 383 

Tel: (204) 897-1087/1-800-773-0099 
Fax: (204) 895-9595 

E-mail: dentcda@mb.sympatico.ca 
Web site: www.denturist.org 


The Canadian Dental Assistants Association 
105-1785 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 521-5495/1-800-345-5137 

Fax: (613) 521-5572 

E-mail: cdaa@cyberus.ca 

Web site: www.cdaa.ca 


The Canadian Dental Hygienists Association 
96 Centrepointe Drive 

Nepean, Ontario K2G 6B1 

Tel: (613) 224-5515 

Fax: (613) 224-7283 

E-mail: info@cdha.ca 

Web site: www.cdha.ca 


Canadian Dental Association 
1815 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 523-1770 

Fax: (613) 523-7736 

E-mail: reception@cda-adc.ca 
Web site: www.cda-adc.ca 


Denturist Association of Canada 
P.O. Box 46114 RPO Westdale 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3R 383 

Tel: (204) 897-1087/1-800-773-0099 
Fax: (204) 895-9595 

E-mail: dentcda@mb.sympatico.ca 
Web site: www.denturist.org 
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The Canadian Dental Hygienists Association 
96 Centrepointe Drive 

Nepean, Ontario K2G 6B1 

Tel: (613) 224-5515 

Fax: (613) 224-7283 

E-mail: info@cdha.ca 

Web site: www.cdha.ca 


Opticians Association of Canada 
214-160 Hargrove Street 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3C 3H3 
Tel: (204) 982-6060 

Fax: (204) 947-2519 

Web site: www.opticians.ca 


Canadian Practical Nurses Association 
14-4218 Lawrence Avenue East, #271 
Scarborough, Ontario M1E 4X9 

Tel: (416) 287-1346 

Fax: (416) 287-1346 

E-mail: CPNA@interlog.com 


The Canadian Dental Assistants Association 
105-1785 Alta Vista Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G 3Y6 

Tel: (613) 521-5495/1-800-345-5137 

Fax: (613) 521-5572 

E-mail: cdaa@cyberus.ca 

Web site: www.cdaa.ca 


Canadian Bar Association 
902-50 O'Connor Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6L2 
Tel: 1-800-267-8860 
E-mail: info@cba.org 
Web site: www.cba.org 


Canadian Association of University Teachers 
2675 Queensview Drive 

Ottawa, Ontario K2B 8K2 

Tel: (613) 820-2270 

Fax: (613) 820-7244 

E-mail: acppu@caut.ca 

Web site: www.caut.ca 


Canadian Guidance and Counselling 
Association 

404-383 Parkdale 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4R4 

Tel: (613) 237-1099 

Fax: (306) 966-6703 
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Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

Tel: (613) 232-1505 

Fax: (613) 232-1886 

Web site: www.ctf-fce.ca 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

Tel: (613) 232-1505 

Fax: (613) 232-1886 

Web site: www.ctf-fce.ca 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

Tel: (613) 232-1505 

Fax: (613) 232-1886 

Web site: www.ctt-fce.ca 


Canadian Guidance and Counselling 
Association 

404-383 Parkdale 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4R4 

Tel: (613) 237-1099 

Fax: (306) 966-6703 


Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
110 Argyle Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1B4 

Tel: (613) 232-1505 

Fax: (613) 232-1886 

Web site: www.cttf-fce.ca 


Canadian Psychological Association 
205-151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 

Tel: (613) 237-2144/1-888-472-0657 
Fax: (613) 237-1674 

E-mail: cpa@cpa.ca 

Web site: www.cpa.ca 


Canadian Psychological Association 
205-151 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 

Tel: (613) 237-2144/1-888-472-0657 
Fax: (613) 237-1674 

E-mail: cpa@cpa.ca 

Web site: www.cpa.ca 
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Canadian Association of Social Workers 
(CASW) 

402-383 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4R4 

Tel: (613) 729-6668 

Fax: (613) 729-9608 

E-mail: casw@casw-acts.ca 

Web site: www.casw-acts.ca 


Association of Canadian Ergonomists 
6519-B Mississauga Road 
Mississauga, Ontario L5N 1A6 

Tel: (905) 567-7193/1-888-432-2223 

Fax: (905) 567-7191 

E-mail: ace-ergocanada@sympatico.ca 
Web site: www.ace-ergocanada.ca 


The Institute of Law Clerks of Ontario 
1150-36 Toronto Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 2C5 

E-mail: admin@ilco.on.ca 

Web site: www.ilco.on.ca 


Canadian Library Association 
602-200 Elgin Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1L5 

Fax: (613) 563-9895 

Web site: www.cla.ca 
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Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhrc.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Association of Translators and Interpreters of 
Ontario 

1202-1 Nicholas Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 7B7 

Tel: (613) 241-2846/1-800-234-5030 

Fax: (613) 241-4098 

E-mail: atio@fox.nstn.ca 

Web site: www.atio.on.ca 
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Canadian Public Relations Society 
720-220 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 529 

Tel: (613) 232-1222 

Fax: (613) 232-0565 

E-mail: cprs@netcom.ca 

Web site: www.cprs.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhrc.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Editors Association of Canada 
35 Spadina Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 2S9 

Tel: (416) 975-1379 

Fax: (416) 975-1839 

E-mail: eacinfo@web.net 
Web site: www.editors.ca 


Ordre des traducteurs et interprétes agrées du 
Québec 

1108-2021 Union Avenue 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 289 

Tel: (514) 845-4411/1-800-265-4815 

Fax: (514) 845-9903 

E-mail: info@otiag.org 

Web site: www.otiag.org 


Canadian Public Relations Society 
720-220 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 529 

Tel: (613) 232-1222 

Fax: (613) 232-0565 

E-mail: cprs@netcom.ca 

Web site: www.cprs.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhre.ca 


Canadian Public Relations Society 
720-220 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 529 

Tel: (613) 232-1222 

Fax: (613) 232-0565 

E-mail: cprs@netcom.ca 

Web site: www.cprs.ca 
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Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4S9 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Editors Association of Canada 
35 Spadina Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M5R 2S9 

Tel: (416) 975-1379 

Fax: (416) 975-1839 

E-mail: eacinfo@web.net 
Web site: www.editors.ca 


Canadian Public Relations Society 522 
720-220 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 529 

Tel: (613) 232-1222 

Fax: (613) 232-0565 

E-mail: cprs@netcom.ca 

Web site: www.cprs.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 523 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhrce.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 
Tel: (613) 562-1535 
Fax: (613) 562-2982 
E-mail: info@culturalhrc.ca 
Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 
524 
The Alliance of Canadian Cinema, Television 
and Radio Artists (ACTRA) 
2239 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 2B5 
E-mail: apg@actra.com 
Web site: www.actra.com 


Canadian Library Association 
602-200 Elgin Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1L5 

Fax: (613) 563-9895 

Web site: www.cla.ca 


Canadian Public Relations Society 
720-220 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 529 

Tel: (613) 232-1222 

Fax: (613) 232-0565 

E-mail: cprs@netcom.ca 

Web site: www.cprs.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4S9 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhrce.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhre.ca 


The Alliance of Canadian Cinema, Television 
and Radio Artists (ACTRA) 

2239 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario M4S 2B5 

E-mail: apg@actra.com 

Web site: www.actra.com 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 4S9 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhre.ca 
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The Association of Registered Graphic 6231 
Designers of Ontario (RGD) 

P.O Box 813-31 Adelaide Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 2K1 

Tel: (416) 367-8819/1-888-274-3668 

Fax: (416) 367-9150 

E-mail: argdon@interlog.com 

Web site: www.argdon.org 


Cultural Human Resource Council 
201-17 York Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 489 

Tel: (613) 562-1535 

Fax: (613) 562-2982 

E-mail: info@culturalhre.ca 

Web site: www.culturalhrc.ca 


The Association of Registered Graphic 
Designers of Ontario (RGD) 

P.O Box 813-31 Adelaide Street East 
Toronto, Ontario M5C 2K1 

Tel: (416) 367-8819/1-888-274-3668 

Fax: (416) 367-9150 

E-mail: argdon@interlog.com 

Web site: www.argdon.org 
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Insurance Brokers’ Association of Canada 
1902-181 Unit Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 3M7 

Tel: (416) 367-1831 

Fax: (416) 367-3687 

Web site: www.ibac.ca 6233 
Purchasing Management Association of Canada 

1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 


The Canadian Real Estate Association 
1600-344 Slater Street, Canada Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X3 

Tel: (613) 237-7111 

Fax: (613) 234-2567 

E-mail: info@crea.ca 

Web site: www.mls.ca 


Insurance Brokers’ Association of Canada 
1902-181 Unit Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M5H 3M7 

Tel: (416) 367-1831 

Fax: (416) 367-3687 

Web site: www.ibac.ca 


Purchasing Management Association of Canada 
1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 


The Canadian Real Estate Association 
1600-344 Slater Street, Canada Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X3 

Tel: (613) 237-7111 

Fax: (613) 234-2567 

E-mail: info@crea.ca 

Web site: www.mls.ca 


The Canadian Real Estate Association 
1600-344 Slater Street, Canada Building 
Ottawa, Ontario K1R 7X3 

Tel: (613) 237-7111 

Fax: (613) 234-2567 

E-mail: info@crea.ca 

Web site: www.mls.ca 


Canadian Professional Logistics Institute 
10 Kings Street East, 4th Floor 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 1C3 

Tel: (416) 363-3005 

Fax: (416) 363-5598 

E-mail: loginfo@loginstitute.ca 

Web site: www.loginstitute.ca 


Purchasing Management Association of Canadé 
1414-2 Carlton Street 

Toronto, Ontario M5B 1J2 

Tel: (416) 977-7111/1-888-672-5463 

Fax: (416) 977-8886 

E-mail: info@pmac.ca 

Web site: www.pmac.ca 
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Canadian Federation of Chefs and Cooks 
904-325, Dalhousie Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 7G2 

Tel: (613) 562-0123 

Fax: (613) 562-9932 

E-mail: info@cfcc.ca 

Web site: www.cfcc.ca 


Canadian Restaurant and Foodservices 
Association 

316 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1W5 

Tel: (416) 923-8416/1-800-387-5649 

Fax: (416) 923-1450 

Web site: www.crfa.ca 


Canadian Police Association 
100-141 Catherine Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P 1C3 
Tel: (613) 231-4168 

Fax: (613) 231-3254 

E-mail: info@cpa-acp.ca 
Web site: www.cpa-acp.ca 


Retail Council of Canada 
1210-121 Bloor Street East 
Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M5 

Tel: (416) 922-6678/1-888-373-8245 
Fax: (416) 922-8011 

Web site: www.retailcouncil.org 


The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council 
1104-170 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5V5 

Tel: (613) 231-6949 

Fax: (613) 231-6853 

E-mail: cthrc@cthrc.ca 

Web site: www.cthrc.ca 


The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council 
1104-170 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5V5 

Tel: (613) 231-6949 

Fax: (613) 231-6853 

E-mail: cthrc@cthrc.ca 

Web site: www.cthrc.ca 
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The Canadian Tourism Human Resource Council 
1104-170 Laurier Avenue West 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5V5 

Tel: (613) 231-6949 

Fax: (613) 231-6853 

E-mail: cthrc@cthrc.ca 

Web site: www.cthrc.ca 


Canadian Restaurant and Foodservices 
Association 

316 Bloor Street West 

Toronto, Ontario M5S 1W5 

Tel: (416) 923-8416/1-800-387-5649 

Fax: (416) 923-1450 

Web site: www.crfa.ca 


Canadian Association of Community Care 
520-1 Nicholas Street 

Ottawa, Ontario KIN 7B7 

Tel: (613) 241-7510 

Fax: (613) 241-5923 

E-mail: CACC@Trytel.com 


Saskatchewan — Applied Science Technicians 
& Technologists 

363 Park Street 

Regina, Saskatchewan S4N 5B2 

Tel: (306) 721-6633 

Fax: (306) 721-0112 

E-mail: sastt@sk.sympatico.ca 

Web site: www.sastt.sk.ca 


Canadian Tooling and Machining Association 
140 McGovern Drive, Unit #3 

Cambridge, Ontario N3H 4R7 

Tel: (519) 653-7265 

Fax: (519) 653-6764 

E-mail: INFO@CTMA.COM 

Web site: www.ctma.com 


Canadian Tooling and Machining Association 
140 McGovern Drive, Unit #3 

Cambridge, Ontario N3H 4R7 

Tel: (519) 653-7265 

Fax: (519) 653-6764 

E-mail: INFO@CTMA.COM 

Web site: www.ctma.com 
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Canadian Tooling and Machining Association 
140 McGovern Drive, Unit #3 

Cambridge, Ontario N3H 4R7 

Tel: (519) 653-7265 

Fax: (519) 653-6764 

E-mail: INFO@CTMA.COM 

Web site: www.ctma.com 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
401-45 Sheppard Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario M2N 5Y1 

Tel: (416) 226-5155 

Fax: (416) 226-1492 

E-mail: IVPD_01@IBEW.org 

Web site: www.ibew.org 


Saskatchewan — Applied Science Technicians 
& Technologists 

363 Park Street 

Regina, Saskatchewan S4N 5B2 

Tel: (306) 721-6633 

Fax: (306) 721-0112 

E-mail: sastt@sk.sympatico.ca 

Web site: www.sastt.sk.ca 


Sectoral Skills Council/Electric, Electronic 
203-176 Gloucester Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0A6 

Tel: (613) 567-3036 

Fax: (613) 567-3195 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
401-45 Sheppard Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario M2N 5Y1 

Tel: (416) 226-5155 

Fax: (416) 226-1492 

E-mail: IVPD_01@IBEW.org 

Web site: www.ibew.org 


Sectoral Skills Council/Electric, Electronic 
203-176 Gloucester Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K2P 0A6 

Tel: (613) 567-3036 

Fax: (613) 567-3195 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
401-45 Sheppard Avenue East 

Toronto, Ontario M2N 5Y1 

Tel: (416) 226-5155 

Fax: (416) 226-1492 

E-mail: IVPD_01@IBEW.org 

Web site: www.ibew.org 
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Canadian Council of Sheet Metal Workers 
6188 — Kingsway 

Burnaby, British Columbia V5J 1H5 

Tel: (604) 430-3388 

Fax: (604) 431-1864 


Canadian Council of Sheet Metal Workers 
6188 — Kingsway 

Burnaby, British Columbia V5J 1H5 

Tel: (604) 430-3388 

Fax: (604) 431-1864 


Ontario Masonry Training Centre (OMTC) / 
Canada Masonry Centre 

350 Superior Boulevard 

Mississauga, Ontario L5T 2N7 

Tel: (905) 564-6622 

Fax: (905) 564-5744 

E-mail: info@omca.org 


Canadian Roofing Contractors’ Association 
1300-155 Queen Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6L1 

Tel: (613) 232-6724 

Fax: (613) 232-2893 

E-mail: crca@sympatico.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


Canadian Association of Equipment Distributors 
300-1272 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

Tel: (613) 722-4711 

Fax: (613) 722-0099 

E-mail: info@caed.org 

Web site: www.caed.org 
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Canadian Aviation Maintenance Council 
305-955 Green Valley Crescent 

Ottawa, Ontario K2C 3V4 

Tel: (613) 727-8272/1-800-448-9715 

Fax: (613) 727-7018 

E-mail: secretariat@camc.ca 

Web site: www.camc.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


Automotive Industries Association of Canada 
1272 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

Tel: (613) 728-5821 

Fax: (613) 728-6021 

E-mail: aia@aiacanada.com 

Web site: 

www.aftmkt.com/associations/AIA 


Canadian Automotive Repair and Service 
Council (CARS) 

1272 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

Tel: (613) 798-0500 

Fax: (613) 798-9963 

E-mail: carskn@fox.nstn.ca 

Web site: www.cars-council.ca 


Automotive Industries Association of Canada 
1272 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

Tel: (613) 728-5821 

Fax: (613) 728-6021 

E-mail: aia@aiacanada.com 

Web site: 

www.aftmkt.com/associations/AIA 


Canadian Automotive Repair and Service 
Council (CARS) 

1272 Wellington Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1Y 3A7 

Tel: (613) 798-0500 

Fax: (613) 798-9963 

E-mail: carskn@fox.nstn.ca 

Web site: www.cars-council.ca 
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734 


742 


825 


Electro-Federation of Canada 
200-5800 Explorer Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario L4W 5K9 
Tel: (905) 602-8877 

Fax: (905) 602-5686 

E-mail: reception@electrofed.com 
Web site: www.electro.ca 


Electronic & Appliance Service Industry Human 
Resource Sector Council 

118-557 Dixon Road 

Toronto, Ontario M9W 6K1 

Tel: (416) 241-3550/1-800-405-1586 

Fax: (416) 241-1137 

E-mail: ceasi@pathcom.com 

Web site: www.easi.ca/easi 


Furriers Guild of Canada 
211-4174 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5V 1K4 
Tel: (416) 234-9494 

Fax: (416) 234-2244 

E-mail: furriersguild@ica.net 


The Union of Needle Trades, Industrial Textiles 
700-15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1M8 

Tel: (416) 441-1806 

Fax: (416) 441-9680 

Web site: www.unite-svti.org 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
1101-75 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E7 

Tel: (613) 236-3633 

Fax: (613) 236-5749 

E-mail: cfafca@fox.nstn.ca 

Web site: www.cfa-fca.ca 


Horticultural Human Resources Council 
131 Kea Road 

Keswick Ridge, New Brunswick E6L 1V3 
Tel: (506) 363-3310 

Fax: (506) 363-8991 

E-mail: hort@nbnet.nb.ca 
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The Canadian Council of Professional Fish 923 
Harvesters (CCPFH) 
700-71 Bank Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5N2 
Tel: (613) 235-3474/1-800-758-3981 
Fax: (613) 231-4313 
E-mail: ccpfh@fox.nstn.ca 
Web site: www.ccpfh-ccpp.org 
941 
Canadian Institute of Forestry 
606-151 Slater Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H3 
Tel: (613) 234-2242 
Fax: (613) 234-6181 
E-mail: cif@cif-ifc.org 
Web site: www.cif-ifc.org 
944 
Horticultural Human Resources Council 
131 Kea Road 
Keswick Ridge, New Brunswick E6L 1V3 
Tel: (506) 363-3310 
Fax: (506) 363-8991 
E-mail: hort@nbnet.nb.ca 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture 945 
1101-75 Albert Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5E7 

Tel: (613) 236-3633 

Fax: (613) 236-5749 

E-mail: cfafca@fox.nstn.ca 

Web site: www.cfa-fca.ca 


Canadian Grocery Producers Council 
302-61 International Boulevard 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 6K4 
Tel: (416) 675-3311 
Fax: (416) 675-2835 
E-mail: info@cgpc.org 
Web site: www.cgpc.org 

946 
Canadian Steel Trade and Employment 
Congress 
234 Eglinton Avenue East, Room 501 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 
Tel: (416) 480-1797 
Fax: (416) 480-2986 
Web site: www.cstec.ca 


Canadian Steel Trade and Employment 
Congress 

234 Eglinton Avenue East, Room 501 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 

Tel: (416) 480-1797 

Fax: (416) 480-2986 

Web site: www.cstec.ca 


Canadian Steel Trade and Employment 
Congress 

234 Eglinton Avenue East, Room 501 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 

Tel: (416) 480-1797 

Fax: (416) 480-2986 

Web site: www.cstec.ca 


Textiles Human Resources Council 
1720-66 Slater Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5H1 

Tel: (613) 230-7217 

Fax: (613) 230-1270 

E-mail: thrc@sympatico.ca 

Web site: www3.sympatico.ca/thrce 


Apparel Human Resources Council 
1050-130 Slater street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6E2 

Tel: (613) 567-7495 

Fax: (613) 567-1768 

E-mail: info@apparel-hrc.org 

Web site: www.apparel-hrc.org 


The Union of Needle Trades, Industrial Textiles 
700-15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1M8 

Tel: (416) 441-1806 

Fax: (416) 441-9680 

Web site: www.unite-svti.org 


Canadian Grocery Producers Council 
302-61 International Boulevard 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 6K4 

Tel: (416) 675-3311 

Fax: (416) 675-2835 

E-mail: info@cgpc.org 

Web site: www.cgpc.org 
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Aerospace Industries Association of Canada 
1200-60 Queen Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5Y7 

Tel: (613) 232-4297 

Fax: (613) 232-1142 

E-mail: info@aiac.ca 

Web site: www.aiac.ca 


Electro-Federation of Canada 
200-5800 Explorer Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario L4W 5K9 
Tel: (905) 602-8877 

Fax: (905) 602-5686 

E-mail: reception@electrofed.com 
Web site: www.electro.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


Aerospace Industries Association of Canada 
1200-60 Queen Street 

Ottawa, Ontario K1P 5Y7 

Tel: (613) 232-4297 

Fax: (613) 232-1142 

E-mail: info@aiac.ca 

Web site: www.aiac.ca 


Electro-Federation of Canada 
200-5800 Explorer Drive 
Mississauga, Ontario L4W 5K9 
Tel: (905) 602-8877 

Fax: (905) 602-5686 

E-mail: reception@electrofed.com 
Web site: www.electro.ca 


International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

15 Gervais Drive 

Toronto, Ontario M3C 1Y8 

Tel: (416) 386-1789 

Fax: (416) 386-0210 

Web site: www.iamaw.ca 


961 


Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities of 
Newfoundland and Labrador 

P.O. Box 21040 

St. John's, Newfoundland A1A 5B2 

Tel: (709) 726-0553 

Fax: (709) 726-9604 


Canadian Grocery Producers Council 
302-61 International Boulevard 
Etobicoke, Ontario M9W 6K4 

Tel: (416) 675-3311 

Fax: (416) 675-2835 

E-mail: info@cgpc.org 

Web site: www.cgpc.org 


Canadian Steel Trade and Employment 
Congress 

234 Eglinton Avenue East, Room 501 
Toronto, Ontario M4P 1K7 

Tel: (416) 480-1797 

Fax: (416) 480-2986 

Web site: www.cstec.ca 
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Occupational Title Index 


) accommodations managers, 26 
accommodations workers, 262 
) accountants, 6, 40, 42 
accounting clerks, 80, 78 
actors, 222 
actuaries, 108 
acupuncturists, 166 
, addictions counsellors, 208, 192 
) administration managers, 2, 18, 8 
administration, health, social services, 16 
) administrative and regulatory occupations, 52 
administrative assistants, 70 
administrative clerks, 84 
| administrative officers, 52, 54 
administrative services managers, 4 
) administrative support clerks, 84 
administrators, property, 52 
advertising account executives, 44 
advertising clerks, 86 
advertising consultants, 48, 44 
advertising designers, 232 
| advertising editors, 218 
advertising managers, 22 
aerospace engineers, 104 
agriculture 
| contractors and supervisors, 372 
engineers, 104 
inspectors, 116 
professionals, 94 
workers, 380 
air conditioning mechanics, 322 
) air traffic controllers, 128 
air transport ramp operators, 354 
| aircraft (see also flight) 
inspectors, 322, 328 
| mechanics/technicians, 328, 120, 322 
salespersons, 238 
airline load planners, 260 
airport 
) managers, 34 
security guards, 282 
ambulance attendants, 166 


amusement attraction attendants/operators, 286 


amusement occupations, 228, 264 
analysts, job and wages, 44 
, animal attendants, 272 


) 
) 


animal health technologists, 116 
animators, 232 
announcers, 228 
anthropologists, 194 
antique dealers, 24 
aquaculture 
contractors and supervisors, 372 
labourers, 384 
archaeologists, 194 
architects, 14, 106 
architectural managers, landscape, 14, 106 
architectural technicians and technologists, landscape, 
116, 122 
archive technicians, 224 
archivists, 212 
arena managers, 34 
armoured car drivers and guards, 282 
arrangers, music, 222 
art therapists, 146 
articling students (law), 172 
artisans, 230 
artists 
commercial, 232 
creative and performing, 222 
arts editors, 218 
arts managers, 20 
assemblers, 412 
electronics, 410 
inspectors, 412 
mechanic, electrical and electronic, 406 
motor vehicle, 408 
assessors, 58 
assisting occupations in health services, 170 
astrologers, 272 
astronomers, 92 
athletes, 234 
athletic equipment custodians, 286 
audio prosthetists, 166 
audio recording technicians and technologists, 226 
audiologists, 146 
audiometric assistants, 166 
audiovisual (see film) 
auditors, 42, 40 
automotive 
car dealership managers, 24 
manufacturing supervisors, 388 
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mechanical installers and servicers, 356 


mechanics and repairers, 332, 330 
parts clerks, 90 
service station attendants, 276 
service technicians, 330, 332 
vehicle assemblers, 408 

avionics 
inspectors, 120 
mechanics and technicians, 120 


baby-sitters, 268 
backhoe operators, 352 
baggage porters, 286 
bakers, 250 
banking 
clerks, 82, 78 
managers, 10 
bar managers, 26 
barbers, 254 
bartenders, 266 
helpers, 280 
beauty salon attendants, 288 
beauty treatment operators, 272 
bellhops, 286 
bereavement counsellors, 192 
beverage 
processing workers, 422, 402 
servers, 266 
bin fillers, 358 
binders and finishers, 290 
binding machine operators, 404 
bingo hall attendants, 286 
biochemical engineers, 96 
biological technicians and technologists, 116 
biologists, 94 
biomedical engineers, 104 
blacksmiths, 290, 308 
blasters, 290, 368, 342 
blood donor clinic assistants, 278 
boat 
assemblers, 412 
dealers, 24 
operators, 354 
bodyguards, 282 
boilermakers, 308, 290 
bookkeepers, 80, 58, 60 
bookstore managers, 24 
boring machine operators, 418 
bouncers, 282 
bowling alley attendants, 286 
brakemen/women, railway, 340 
brazing machine operators, 416, 414 
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bricklayers, 318 
broadcasters, 228 
managers, 20 
photographers, 226 
brokers, insurance, 240 
buckers, 378 
building superintendents, 284 
bulldozer operators, 352 
bus 
dispatchers, 292 
drivers, 346, 350 
busboys/girls, 280 
business 
development officers, 200 
method analysts, 44 
services professionals, 44 
systems analysts, 110 
buskers, 228 
butchers, 250 
industrial, 402 
buyers, retail and wholesale, 240, 246 


C 


cabinetmakers, 312, 316 
cable ferry operators, 354 
cable television service and maintenance 
technicians/workers, 290, 300 
cable yarding system operators, 370 
cafeteria managers, 26 
campground attendants, 286 
canal managers, 34 
canvassers, 2/6 
car dealership managers, 24 
card tenders, 398 
cardiology technologists, 154 
caregivers, 268 
caretakers, 284 
cargo agents, 260 
carpenters, 314, 290, 30, 312 
carpet cleaners, 284 
cashiers, 274 
casino attendants, 286 
cegep teachers, 176 
cement 
manufacturing process operators, 390 
masons, 318 
certified general accountants, 42 
certified management accountants, 42 
certified professional purchaser, 4 
chainsaw operators, 378 
chartered accountants, 42 
chauffeurs, 346 
chefs, 248 
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) chemical 
) engineers, 96 

etchers, metal pieces, 418 
process operators, 394, 390 


technicians and technologists, 114 
chemists, 92 
chief telephone operators, 50 
child care workers, 268 
) chimney cleaners, 284 
Chinese medical practitioners, 166 
chiropodists, 140 
chiropractic aides, 278 
) chiropractors, 140 
circus performers, 228 
civil engineering technicians and technologists, 118 
civil engineers, 98, 96 
) claims adjuster supervisors, 50 
classification officers, 44 
corrections, 186 
cleaners, 284 
) cleaning supervisors, 236 
clearing saw operators, 378 


) clerks 
accounting, 80, 78 

) administrative, 84 
advertising, 86 

) banking, 82, 78 
communications, 90 

) computer, data entry, 72, 76 
court, 84, 64 

) customer service, 86 
finance, 82, 78 

general office, 70 
grocery, 276 

hotel, front desk, 260 
insurance, 78 

inventory, 90 
library, correspondence, 86 

mail and postal, 88 
newspaper, 86 

) parts, 90 
production, 90 

) purchasing, 90 
records, 70 


scheduling and routing, 90 
shipping and receiving, 90 
supervisors, 50 
clinical medicine specialists, 134 
Clinical perfusionists, 154 
clowns, 228 
coaches, 234 
sport managers, 20 
coal handlers, 358 


coaters, 412 
college instructors, 176 
commissionaires, 282 
communications 
assistants, 220 
clerks, 90 
directors, 22 
equipment salespersons, 238 
managers, 12 
professionals, 220 
specialists, 214 
community 
health nurses, 152 
workers, 204, 208 
compensation workers, 208 
computer 
engineers, 104 
operators, 74, 72 
programmers, 112, 108 
services managers, 4, 14 
systems analysts, 108, 110 
tape librarians, 74 
conductors 
music, 222 
railway, 340 
conference and event planners, 52 
conservation 
officers, 116 
technicians, 224 
conservators, 212 
construction 
equipment salespersons, 238 
helpers and labourers, 360 
inspectors, 126 
managers, 30, 32 
millwrights, 322, 324 
trades workers, 320 
workers, 290 
consultants 
advertising, 48, 44 
colour, 272 
computer, 110 
economy, 200 
education, 202 
engineering, 100, 96, 98 
etiquette, 272 
health and social policy, 196 
image, 272 
make-up, 272 
management, 48 
marketing, 48, 44 
natural and appplied science, 198 
nursing, 152 
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psychic, 272 
public relations, 220 
public speaking, 272 
recreation and sports, 194 
security services, 4, 256 
travel and tourism, 260 
wardrobe, 272 
wedding, 272 
weight loss, 272 
contractors 
agriculture, horticulture and aquaculture, 372 
trades, 290 
control operators, manufacturing and processing, 390 
conveyer console operators, 358 
cooks, 248 
helpers, 280 
copywriters, 216 
correctional services managers, 16 
cosmeticians, 272 
counsellors 
addictions, family, marriage, rehabilitation, 186, 
190, 192 
bereavement, 192 
employment, social services, 204 
school and guidance, 178, 184 
social services, 208, 190 
travel, 260, 262 
couriers and messengers (see also postal clerks, 
carriers and sorters), 88, 12 
court 
clerks, 84 
recorders and stenographers, 64 
cowhands, 380 
craftspeople, 230 
crane operators, 290, 342 
credit managers, 10 
crossing guards, 282 
curators, 212 
assistants, 224 
curriculum developers, 202 
custodians, 284 
customer service clerks, 86 
customs brokers, 58 


D 


dance therapists, 146 
data 
control clerks, 76 
entry clerks, 72, 76 
processors, managers, 14, 4 
processors, workers, 76 
deck crews, 354 
deck officers, 128 
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deckhands, fishing vessels, 382 
delivery drivers, 346 
demonstrators (products), 276 
dental 
assistants, 170 
bench workers, 162 
hygiene instructors, 176 
hygienists, 162, 164 
technicians, 162 
therapists, 164, 162 
dentists, 132, 138 
designers, 230 
technicians and technologists, 124 
desktop publishing operators, 72 
die setters, 290, 308 
dietary technicians, 154 
dieticians, 94, 142 
direct distributers (salespersons), 276 
directors, performing arts and photography, 222 
dishwashers, 280 
dispatchers, 50, 292, 90 
divers, commercial, 344 
dockworkers, 358 
doctors, 136, 132 
dog trainers, 272 
door attendants, 288 
door-to-door salespersons, 276 
drafting technicians and technologists, 122, 124 
dressmakers, 336 
drillers, 290, 342 
drivers, 346 
ambulance, 166 
bus, subway, 350 
instructors, 204 
drivers licence examiners, 204 
truck, 348 
dry cleaners 
inspectors, operators, 288 
supervisors, 236 
drywall installers, 318 


early childhood educators, 268, 270 
economic development officers, 196, 200 
economic policy analysts and researchers, 194 
economists, 194 
editors, 214, 218 

assistants, 86 
education 

life sciences professionals, 94 

managers, 16, 18 

policy researchers, 202 
educators 


in museums, 220 
teachers, 182, 270, 178, 0, 210, 180, 176, 268, 174, 204 
electric appliance mechanics, 334 
electric line operators, 368 
electrical engineers, 102, 96 
technicians and technologists, 120 
electrical mechanics, 334 
electrical power line and cable workers, 300, 290 
’ electrical trades and telecommunications occupations, 
300 
) electricians, 300, 302, 304, 290 
electroencephalographic technologists, 154 
) electrologists, 272 
electromyography technologists, 154 
electronic data processing analysts, 110 
electronic service technicians, 120 
) electronics assemblers, fabricators, inspectors and 
testers, 410 
) electronics engineers, 96, 102 
technologists and technicians, 120 
) elementary school teachers, 178, 182 
elevator mechanics, 322 
embalmers, 254 
emergency dispatchers, 90 
employment counsellors, 204 
engine room crew, 354 
) engineer officers, 128 
engineering 
) computer programmers, 112 
managers, 14 
) physicists, 104 
scientists, 104 
technicians and technologists, 118 
engineers, 96 
) agricultural, 104 
civil, 98 
. electric and electronics, 102 
flight, 128, 130 
mechanical, 100 
physicists, 104 
railway, 340 
stationary, 338 
equipment mechanics, 334 
ergonomists, 198 
essayists, 216 
estheticians, 272 
etchers, metal pieces, 418 
| etiquette consultants, 272 
executive 
assistants, 52 
housekeepers, 236 
| secretaries, 64 
exhibit designers, 230 
| 
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fabric cutters, machine operators, 400 
facilities managers, 34 
family counsellors, 190, 186, 192 
family physicians, 132, 136 
family service workers, 208 
farm 
labourers, workers, 384, 380 
managers, 372 
farmers, 372 
fast food preparers, 280 
feller buncher operators, 370 
fellers, 378 
film and video camera operators, 226 
film assemblers/strippers, 404 
film processors, 404, 290 
film producers, 222 
finance 
analysts, 40 
and insurance administrative occupations, 58 
auditors, 40, 42 
clerks, 80, 82, 78 
managers, 2, 4, 6 
planners, 40 
finishing workers, 288 
firefighters, 378, 252 
fish hatchery labourers, 384 
fish plant workers, 402 
fish products inspectors, 116 
fisheries analysts, 198 
fisheries officers, 116 
fishermen/women 
commercial, 374 
self-employed, 382 
fishing vessel 
deckhands, 382 
masters/skippers, 374 
fitness instructors, 234 
fixture assemblers, 412 
fixtures manufacturing supervisors, 388 
flight attendants, 260 
flight dispatchers, 128 
flight engineers, 130, 128 
flight service specialists, 128 
floor covering installers, 320 
floor directors, film and video, 226 
flyer distributers, 88 
flying instructors, 130, 128 
food counter attendants, preparers, 280 
food processing 
engineers, 104 
workers, 402, 422 
food products sales representatives, 256 
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food scientists, 94 

food servers, 266, 280 

food service managers, 26 

forensic examiners (financial), 40 

forest-fire fighters, 378 

forestry (see also logging and forestry) 
managers, 36 
professionals, 94 
supervisors, 364 
technicians and technologists, 116 
workers, 378 

forging machine operators, 414 

fork lift truck operators, 358 

fortune tellers, 272 

foundry workers, 392 

free-lance writers, 216 

freight car cleaners, 284 

freight sales agents, 256 

freight traffic managers, 30 

front-end brakemen/women, 340 

fruit tree pruners, 380 

funeral attendants, 288 

funeral directors, 254 

fur cleaning operators, 288 

fur cutters, machine operators, 400 

furnace cleaners, 284 

furniture 
assemblers, finishers, 412 
manufacturing, supervisors, 388 
movers, 362, 358 

furriers, 336 


garbage collectors, 362 
garbage truck drivers, 352 
gas customer servicers, 306, 300 
gas fitters, 306, 290 
gas maintenance workers, 356 
gate attendants, 282 
general practitioners, 132, 136 
geneticists, 94 
geochemists, 92 
geographers, 194 
geological 
engineers, 104 
technicians and technologists, 114 
geologists, 92 
geophysicists, 92 
technicians and technologists, 114 
glass cutters, 392 
glass forming and finishing operators, 392 
glaziers, 320 
government officials, 2 
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government program officers, 194 

grader operators, 352 

graders in food and beverage processing, 402 

grain elevator operators and managers, 240 

grain terminal managers, 34 

graphic arts, photographers, technicians and 
technologists, 226 

graphic design sales representatives, 256 

graphic designers, 230, 232 

greenhouse managers, workers, 380, 372 

grocery clerks, 276 

grounds maintenance labourers, 384 

guidance counsellors, 184, 178 

gunsmiths, 344 

gymnasts, remedial, 146 


hairstylists, 254 
Hansard reporters, 64 
harbour managers, 34 
health care 
diagnosing and treating professionals, 140 
managers, 16 
public administration, 18 
technical occupations, 166 
health inspectors, 126 
health policy researchers, 194 
consultants and program officers, 196 
health records technicians, 70 
health services, assisting occupations, 170 
heating mechanics, 334 
heavy equipment 
operators, 352, 290 
salespersons, 238 
herbalists, 166 
hide processing workers, 400 
high school teachers, 178, 180 
historians, 194 
home builders and renovators, 30 
home economists, 196 
home support workers, 268 
homeopaths, 166 
hook tenders, 364 
horticulturalists, 372, 116 
workers, 380 
hospital 
admitting clerks, 70 
assistants, 278 
hosts/hostesses, 266 
hot-air balloon pilots, 264 
hotel 
accommodation sales executives, 256 
doorkeepers, 286 
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front desk clerks, 260 
housekeepers, 236 
managers, 26 
housekeepers, 268 
executive (hotel), 236 
human resources 
managers, 8, 4 
professionals, 44 
specialists, 46 
hunters, 382 
hydroponics workers, 380 


ice makers (rinks), 286 

illusionists, 228 

illustrators, 230, 232 

immigration officers, 52 

industrial cleaners, 284 

industrial designers, 122 

industrial electricians, 304 

industrial engineering technicians and technologists, 

118 

industrial engineers, 104 

industrial hygienists, 198 

information clerks, 86 

information systems managers, 14, 10 

inspectors 
engineering and technical, 126 
fabric, fur and leather products, 400 
health, 126 

installers, 356, 290 

instructors (see also teachers) 
college, 176 
university, 174 

instrumentation technologists and technicians, 120 

insulators, 320 

insurance 
adjusters, 62, 58 
agents, 240 
agents and brokers, 242 
claims examiners, 58, 62 
clerks, 78 
managers, 10 
officers, 52 

interior designers, 230 

interpreters, 214 

inventory clerks, 90 

investment 
analysts and dealers, 40 
managers, 10 
professionals, 40 
underwriters, 40 

ironing workers, 288 


ironworkers, 290, 308 


J 


janitors, 284 

jewellers, 336 

jewellery assemblers, 412 
job and wages analysts, 44 
journalists, 214 

judges, 172 

jumbo drill operators, 368 


K 


kennel attendants, 272 
kindergarten teachers, 182, 178 
kitchen helpers, 280 

knitting machine operators, 398 


L 


laboratory medicine physicians and specialists, 132, 134 
labour relations officers, 44 
labourers 
construction and trades, 360 
primary production, 384 
processing, manufacturing and utilities, 422 
public works, 360 
land surveyors, 106 
land use planners, 106 
landingmen/women, 378 
landscape architects and designers, 122, 14, 116 
landscaping and grounds maintenance workers, 384, 
3)2 
lathe machine operators, 418 
lathers, 318 
laundry inspectors, 288 
laundry machine attendants, 288 
laundry supervisors, 236 
lawyers, 172 
layout designers, 232 
leather cutters and machine operators, 400 
legal assistants, 204, 206 
legal secretaries, 64, 66 
legislators, 2 
letter carriers, 88 
librarians, 212 
computer tape, 74 
school, 178, 180, 182 
library clerks, 86 
library technicians, 224 
life sciences professionals, 94 
light duty cleaners, 284 
lighting technicians, 226 
limousine drivers, 346 
linguists, 194 
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litigation secretaries, 64 
livestock workers, 372 
loans officers, 58 
lock operators (waterways), 354 
locksmiths, 344 
locomotive engineers (see also railway operators; train 
crew operators), 340 
logging and forestry 
contractors, 364 
labourers, 384 
machinery operators, 370 
managers and supervisors, 364 
professionals, 94 
technicians and technologists, 116 
workers, 378 
longshore workers, 358, 290 
lumber graders, 396 
lumber pilers, 358 


M 
Machine 
fitters, 322 
operators, chemical, plastic and rubber 
processing, 394 
operators, fabric, fur and leather processing, 
400 
operators, food, beverage and tobacco 
processing, 402 
operators, metal and mineral processing, 392 
operators, pulp and paper, wood processing, 
96 


operators, textile processing, 398 
operators, welding and soldering, 416 
machinery mechanics, 290 
machining and tooling inspectors, 294, 296, 290 
machining tool operators, 414, 418 
machinists, 296, 294, 290 
magicians, 228 
mail carriers and sorters, 88 
mail room clerks, 88 
maintenance managers, 34 
maintenance workers, 362 
maitres d'hétel, 266 
make-up artists, 226 
make-up consultants, 272 
mall managers, 34 
mammography technicians, 160 
management consultants, 48, 44 
manicurists, 272 
manufacturing 
engineers, 104 
labourers, 422 
machine operators, 394 
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managers, 38 
operators, 390 
supervisors, 388 
mapping technicians and technologists, 122 
marina managers, 34 
marina service station attendants, 276 
marine 
electricians, 304 
engineers, 104 
officers, 374 
pipefitters, 300, 306 
traffic controllers, 128 
workers, 382 
marketing 
consultants, 48, 44 
managers, 22 
researchers, 200 
marriage counsellors, 186, 192 
masonry and plastering trades, 318 
masons, 318, 290 
massage therapists, 166 
masters, fishing vessels, 374 
material handlers (manual or equipment operators), 358 
materials engineers, 104 
mathematicians, 108 
meat cutters, 402, 250 
mechanical engineering technicians and technologists, 
118 
mechanical engineers, 100, 96 
mechanical harvester and forwarder operators, 370 
mechanical repairers, 332, 330 
mechanical tree processor and loader operators, 370 
mechanics 
aircraft, 328 
electrical appliances, 334 
heavy duty equipment, 326 
industrial, 324 
machinery, 322 
motor vehicle, 330, 332 
media relations officers, 220 
medical 
assistants, 278 
doctors, 140, 136, 132, 134 
illustrators, 232, 230 
instrumentation salespersons, 238 
laboratory technicians and technologists, 154, 
156, 158 
radiation technologists, 154, 160 
secretaries, 64, 68 
sonographers, 154 
technicians and technologists, 156, 154, 158 
transcriptionists, 64 
merchandisers, 240 
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messengers, 12, 88 
metal and mineral processing testers, 392 
metal etchers, 418 
, metal forming, shaping and erecting occupations, 308 
metal spraying operators, 412 
, metallurgical engineers, 104 
' metallurgists, 92 
\ metalworking machine operators, workers, 420, 418, 414 
’ meteorologists, 92 
, Microbiologists, 94 
’ microfilm records searchers, 70 
, midwives, 166 
/ milliners, 336 
milling machine set-up operators, 418 
mineral technicians and technologists, 114 
_ miners 
) captains, 366 
electricians, 304 
) labourers, 384 
service workers, 376 
) underground, 368 
mining 
) engineers, 104 
machine operators, 368 
) managers, 36 
supervisors, 366 
ministers of religion, 186 
models, 228 
morgue attendants, 170 
mortgage brokers, 40 
motion picture photographers, projectionists, 226 
motor transport 
labourers, 362 
Operations supervisors, 292 
motor vehicle 
and transit drivers, 346 
assemblers, inspectors and testers, 408 
body repairers and mechanics, 330 
manufacturing supervisors, 388 
mechanics, 290, 330, 332 
motorcycle mechanics, 334 
mould makers, 298, 294 


) 
) moving van helpers, 362 
) 
) 
) 
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museum 
cataloguers, 224 
educators, 220 
guides, 224 
music therapists, 146 
musical instrument repairers, 356 
musicians, 222 


nannies, 268 
native outreach workers, 208 
naturopaths, 140 
naval engineers, 104 
network controllers, 74 
neuropsychologists, 188 
news editors, 218 
newspaper 
clerks, 86 
distributors, 88 
non-destructive testers, 126 
notaries, 206 
Quebec, 172 
novelists, 216 
nuclear medicine technologists, 160, 154 
numerical machine operators, 418 
nursery operators and managers, 372 
nursery workers, 380 
nursing 
aides, 170 
community, 152 
practical, 168 
psychiatric, 152 
registered assistants, 166, 168 
registered nurses, 152 
supervisors, 152 
nutritionists, 142 
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occupational 
health and safety inspectors, 126 
health nurses, 152 
hygienists, 198 
therapists, 150, 146 
therapy assistants, 278 
ocularists, 154 
office equipment operators, 72 
oil and gas 
drillers, 368 
drilling and servicing labourers, 384 
drilling supervisors, 366 
drilling workers, 376 
managers, 36 
process operators, 390 
supervisors, 366 
well loggers, 368 
well services operators, 376 
workers, 376 
oil distributors, 256 
oil mechanics, 334 
operating room technicians, 166, 168 
ophthalmic assistants, 166 
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opticians, 166 

optometrists, 140 

oral pathologists, radiologists, surgeons, 138 
order fillers, 276 

orderlies, 170 

organization researchers, 44 
orthodontists, 138 

orthopedic technologists, 170 
orthoptists, 140 

orthotists and orthotic technicians, 154 
osteopathic physicians, 140 
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page designers, 232 
painters, 412, 222 
and decorators, 320 
paralegals, 204, 206 
paramedics, 166 
parents’ helpers, 268 
parking lot attendants, 288 
parking meter collectors, 362 
parole officers, 186 
parts clerks, 90 
patent agents, 198 
pathologists’ assistants, 156, 154 
pattern makers, 298, 230, 294 
pedicurists, 272 
pelt processing workers, 400 
performing arts 
artists, 222 
managers, 20 
photographers, 226 
periodical and magazine sales representatives, 256 
personal service occupations, 272, 254 
personnel (see also under human resources) 
clerks, 84 
managers, 4, 2 
officers, 52 
pest controllers and fumigators, 356 
pet groomers, 272 
petroleum engineers, 104 
petroleum processing supervisors, 386 
pharmacists, 142, 144 
assistants, 170 
photo editors, 218 
photographers, 226 
directors, motion pictures, 222 
physical rehabilitation technicians, 166 
physical sciences professionals, 92 
physicians, 134, 136, 140, 132 
physicists, 92 
physiotherapists, 146, 148 
assistants, 278 
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picture framers, 224 
pilots 
air, 128, 130 
hot-air balloons, 264 
water, 128 
pipefitters, 306, 290 
plant cleaners, 284 
plant maintenance managers, 34 
plasterers, 290, 318 
plastics processing operators, 394 
platemaking workers, 404 
platework fabricators, 308 
and fitters, 290 
plating machine operators, 412 
playwrights, 216 
plumbers, 306, 290 
podiatrists, 140 
police, 252 
dispatchers, 90 
policy 
and program officers, 194 
researchers, 194, 198 
political scientists, 194 
port managers, 34 
postal services 
clerks, carriers and sorters, 88 
managers, 12 
postmasters, 50 
postsecondary research and teaching assistants, 174 
power station operators, 338 
power systems electricians, 300 
practical nurses, 168 
preparators, 224 
press secretaries, 220 
pressing workers, 288 
primary production managers, 36 
principals, school, 16 
printers, 290 
printing 
machine/press operators, 404 
plate and cylinder producers, 290 
textiles, operators, 398 
private secretaries, 64 
probation officers, 186 
process control 
chemicals, plastic and rubber, 394 
fabric, fur and leather, 400 
food, beverage and tobacco, 402 
manufacturing and processing, 390 
pulp and paper, wood, 396 
textiles, 398 
processing industries workers, 422 
processing industries, managers, 38 


processing industries, supervisors, 386 
production editors, 218 
production gear cutters, 418 
production managers, 222 
projectionists, 226 
promotion specialists, 44 
proofreaders, 86 
property administrators, 52 
prosthetists and prosthetic technicians, 154 
prosthodontists, 138 
psychiatric nurses, 152 
psychic consultants, 272 
psychologists, 188, 186 
psychometricians, 194 
public administration managers, 18 
public health nutritionists, 142 
public relations 
managers, 22 
professionals, 220 
specialists, 214 
public speaking consultants, 272 
public works 
labourers, 360 
maintenance equipment operators, 352, 290 
maintenance workers, 362 
publicists, 220 
pulp and paper processing operators, 396, 390 
puppeteers, 228 
purchasing 
agents and officers, 52, 56 
clerks, 90 
managers, 4, 2 
pursers, 260 


0 

quarrying 
drillers and blasters, 290 
managers, 36 
supervisors, 366 


radial drill operators, 418 
radiation therapists, 154, 160 
radio operators, 260, 90 
radio producers, 222 
radiography technicians/technologists, 154, 160 
railway 
brakemen/women, 340 
car checkers, 362 
car cleaners, 284 
car loaders, 358 
carmen/women, 322 
conductors, 340 


freight sales agents, 256 
freight traffic managers, 30 
hostlers, 340 
labourers, 362, 360 
locomotive engineers, 340 
operators (transit), 350 
track maintenance workers, 354, 342, 290 
traffic controllers, 128 
transport supervisors, 292 
yard workers, 354, 342 

readers, 64 

real estate 
agents and brokers, 240 
agents and salespersons, 244 
managers, 10 
secretaries, 64 

receptionists, 70 

record producers, 222 

records clerks, 70 

recreation 
facility attendants, 286 
guides, 264 
leaders and instructors, 234 
managers, 20 
supervisors and consultants, 194 
therapists, 146 

recruitment officers, 52 

redcaps, 286 

referees, 234 

reflexologists, 166 

refrigeration mechanics, 322 

registered nursing assistants, 166, 168 

registry supervisors, 50 

regulatory officers, 126 

rehabilitation 
counsellors, 192 
technicians, physical, 166 
workers, 208 

religious workers, 204 

remedial gymnasts, 146 

repairers 
heavy equipment, 322, 356, 290 
installers and servicers, 356 
motor vehicle, 356, 330 

researchers 
health and social policy, 196, 194 
nursing, 152 
science policy, 198 

residential installers and servicers, 356 

resort managers, 26 

respiratory therapists, 154 

restaurant managers, 26 

restoration masons, 318 
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restoration technicians, 224 

retail salespersons and managers, 258, 24 
revenue officers, 52 

rig managers, 366 

road maintenance workers, 362 

rolfers, 166 

roofers, 320 


rubber processing assemblers and inspectors, 394 


safe and vault services, 344 
salad bar attendants, 280 
sales 
and service supervisors, 236 
managers, 22 
representatives, wholesale trade, 256 
specialists, technical, 238 
salespersons, 276 
construction equipment, 238 
real estate, 240, 244 
retail, 258, 276 
wholesale, 256, 276 
salt truck and sand spreader drivers, 352 
sandblasters, 284 
sandwich makers, 280 
saw fitters, 344 
sawmill machine operators, 396 
scalp treatment specialists, 272 
scanner operators, 404 
scheduling and routing clerks, 90 
school and guidance counsellors, 184 
school bus drivers, 346, 350 
science policy researchers, 198 
science program officers, 198 
sciences managers, 14 
scientific illustrators, 232 
scientific writers, 216 
sculptors, 222 
seamstresses, 336 
secretaries 
executive, 64 
legal, 66 
medical, 68 
press, 220 
securities agents, 40 
security guards, 282 
security services sales consultants, 256 
septic tank cleaners, 284 
service occupations, 288 
service rig operators, 368 
service station managers, 24 
set dressers, 226 
sewage plant operators, 394 
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sewer maintenance workers, 362 
sewing machine operators, 400 
sex therapists, 192 
sheet metal workers, 308, 290, 310 
shelf stockers, 276 
shellfish harvesters, 384 
shinglers, 320 
ship attendants, 286 
ship brokers, 58 
ship loader operators, 358 
shippers and receivers, 90 
shoemakers and shoe repairers, 336 
shopping centre managers, 34 
signal gang helpers, 362 
silviculture workers (see also under logging and 
forestry), 378, 364 
singers, 222 
ski lift attendants, 286 
skidder operators, 378 
small appliance repairers, 334 
small-engine mechanics, 334 
social policy researchers, 194, 196 
social services 
managers, 16 
public administration workers, 18 
workers, 204, 208, 190, 186 
social survey researchers, 196 
social workers, 204, 208, 186, 190 
sociologists, 194 
soldering machine operators, 416, 414 
solid fuel mechanics, 334 
special education co-ordinators, 202 
special education teachers, 180, 182 
special effects technicians, 226 
specialist physicians, 134 
specialists in human resources, 46 
speech writers, 216 
speech-language pathologists, 146 


sports 
coaches, 234 
facilities managers, 34 
guides, 264 
instructors and program leaders, 234 
managers and officials, 20, 234 
scouts, 234 
sprinkler system installers, 306, 290 
stagehands, 226 


station agents, 260 
stationary engineers, 338 
statistical clerks, 86 
statisticians, 108 

steam fitters, 290, 306 
stevedores, 358 


stockpilers, 358 
storage workers, 358 
street flusher operators, 352 
street vendors, 276 
streetcar drivers, 350, 346 
structural metal fabricators and fitters, 290, 308 
student residence managers, 26 
stunt co-ordinators, 226 
subway 
drivers and operators, 350, 346 
traffic controllers, 292 
supply aides in health care, 278 
supply teachers, 178, 182, 180 
surface mining workers, 290 
surgeons, 136, 132, 138, 134 
survey engineers, 106 
survey interviewers, 86 
surveyors, land, 106, 106 
switch engineers, 340 
switchboard operators, 70 
system operators, 74, 338 
systems analysts, 108 
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tailors, 336 

tank loaders, 358 

tattoo artists, 272 

taxi drivers, 346 

teachers, 182, 270, 178, 0, 210, 180, 176, 268, 174, 204 
assistants, 268 
cegep, 176 
college, 176 
early childhood, 268, 270 
elementary, 182, 178 
kindergarten, 182, 178 
persons with disabilities, 210, 204, 178 
secondary, 178, 180 
supply, 182, 178, 180 
university, 174 

technical inspectors, 126 

technical occupations 
in architecture, drafting, surveying and 
mapping, 124, 122 
in civil, mechanical and industrial engineering, 

118 
in dental health care, 162 
in electronics, electrical engineering and 
instrumentation, 120 
in health care, 166, 154 
in life sciences, 116 
in medical laboratories, 158, 156 
in physical sciences, 114 
‘ technical sales specialists, wholesale trade, 238 


technical secretaries, 64 
technical writers, 216 
technicians and technologists 
cable television service and repair, 290 
engineering, 118 
graphic arts, 226 
health care, 166, 154 
lighting, 226 
medical laboratories, 154, 158, 156 
physical sciences, 114 
video recording, 226 
telecommunications 
installers and repairers, 300, 290 
line and cable workers, 290, 300 
managers, 12 
telemarketers, 276 
telephone operators, 72 
telephone service observers, 72 
telephone solicitors, 276 
teletype operators, 70 
television producers, 222 
television writers, 216 
tellers, 78, 82 
tennis court attendants, 286 
testers 
fabric, fur and leather products, 400 
food and beverage processing, 402 
non-destructive, 126 
text and illustrations printers, 290 
textiles 
dyeing and finishing machine operators, 398 
engineers, 104 
processing machine operators, 398 
theatre designers, 230 
therapy and assessment professionals, 146 
ticket agents, 260 
ticket takers, 288 
tilesetters, 318 
title artists, 232 
tobacco processing workers, 422, 402 
tool and die makers, 298, 294, 290 
tool pushers, 366 
tour guides, 264 
tourism 
counsellors, 260, 262 
development officers, 200 
toxicologists, 94 
track bosses, 366 
trademark agents, 206, 204 
traders (financial), 40 
trades helpers and labourers, 360 
traffic controllers 
air, 128 
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rail, 128 
subway, 292 
supervisors, 90 
train crew operators, 340 
train service attendants, 286 
trainers, company and government, 176 
transcriptionists, 64 
transit drivers, operators, 350, 346 
translators, 214 
transport equipment mechanics, 290, 332 
transport equipment operators, 354 
transportation 
air, 128, 130 
managers, 30 
officers and controllers, 128 
routers and schedulers, 90 
safety analysts, 198 
trappers, 382 
travel 
and accommodations workers, 262, 260 
attendants, 286 
counsellors, 262, 260 
guides, 264 
trawlermen/women, 382 
truck drivers, 352, 348, 346 
helpers, 362 
loaders, 358 
mechanics, 332, 330 
typesetters, 72 
typists, 70 


U 


underground mine service and support workers, 376 

underground miners, 368 

unemployment officers, 52 

union representatives, 44 

university instructors, lecturers, professors, teaching 
assistants, 174 

upholsterers, 336 

upholstery cleaners, 284 

urban planners, 106 

ushers, 288 

utilities labourers, 422 

utilities managers, 38 


V 


valuators, 58 
variety store managers, 24 
vault servicers, 344 
vending machine repairers, 356 
ventilation system cleaners, 284 
veterinarians, 132 

attendants, 272 
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video recording technicians and technologists, 226 
visiting homemakers, 268 
vocational instructors, teachers, 180, 176 


W 


waiters/waitresses, 266 

wardrobe consultants, 272 

wardrobe supervisors, 226 

warehouse managers, 34 

warehouse stock pickers, 276 

watchmakers and watch repairers, 336 

water plant operators, 394 

water transport deck crews, 354 

water transportation pilots, 128 

water well drillers, 342, 290 

waterworks maintenance workers, 356 

weavers, 398 

wedding consultants, 272 

weight loss consultants, 272 

welders, 414, 290, 416 

welding machine operators, 416, 414 

welfare officers, 208 

well drillers, 290, 376, 368, 342, 366, 384 

well testing operators, 368 

window washers, 284 

wine stewards, 266 

wood processing machine operators and inspectors, 
396 

wood products assemblers, 412 

woodworking machine operators, 414 

wool scourers, 398 

word processing operators, 70 

writers, 214, 216 


X 


X-ray technicians, 160 


Y 


youth counsellors, 192 
youth workers, 208 


Z 


zoo attendants, 272 
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